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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


Mr. Hoover WILL ANNOUNCE the 
aiiiek names of his Cabinet members on In- 

ad auguration Day, March 4th, and that 

Fourth? date is the most significant one in the 
political calendar. The Seventieth Congress will ex- 
pire by limitation of its term on that day, and the 
present session will undoubtedly have continued until 
the last possible moment. The so-called “short ses- 
sion,” beginning on the first Monday of December, is 
never long enough to complete pending business. 
Every four years, when the President is to be inaugu- 
rated, Congress of necessity adjourns by accurate 
time. But when the new Congress, which will be 
designated as the Seventy-first, reaches its dying hour 
on the 4th of March, 1931, it is not unlikely that some 
faithful attendant at the bedside will conveniently 
turn back the hands of the clock, in order that a codi- 
cil or two may be added to the testamentary sum total 
of the hard-dying organism. It is only in the quad- 
rennial March, when we change Presidents, that the 
clocks are not disturbed. Everything then goes on 
schedule time; and the old Congress must have, at 
noon, expired in order to have the remains cleared 
away for the ceremonies that pack the chamber with 
the favored audience assembled to witness the installa- 
tion of the new President. 


What of 


WE COMMENTED IN THESES PAGES last 
month upon the peculiar disadvan- 
tages under which public business is 
carried on at Washington by reason 
of the anomalous short session—as it has recurred 
every two years for much more than a century—of a 
Congress whose successor has been previously elected. 
In a great number of states, legislatures that were 
elected on Nov. 6 last were in session early in Janu- 
ary; and in many cases there were new Governors, 
duly inaugurated and ready with their recommenda- 
tions. Nowhere else, in the modern world of represen- 


Congress 
Working 
Against Time 


tative institutions, is there anything precisely similar 
in absurdity to the hang-over arrangement that im- 
poses upon us this fretful and altogether unpleasant 
sitting of the “lame ducks” at Washington. Com- 
ments in these pages last month were purposely so 
timed that our readers, observing daily proceedings in 
Congress, might find for themselves fresh practical 
illustrations, and thus test the validity of our criti- 
cisms. Such remarks are not meant to be invidious, 
because it is the system itself that we are condemn- 
ing; and we have no individual Congressmen in mind 
to reproach. Those chiefly disadvantaged by this sys- 
tem are, at the given moment, the members of the ex- 
piring rather than those of the newly elected Congress. 
The system has not afforded them a fair chance. They 
should have had two full and unhurried terms. 


NO WORDS OF DISPARAGEMENT are in- 
tended for the Seventieth Congress. 
It has had an excellent Speaker in Mr. 
Longworth, and highly intelligent and 
efficient floor leaders in Mr. Tilson of Connecticut on 
the Republican side and Mr. Garrett of Tennessee on 
the Democratic side. The chairmen of important 
committees have been conscientious, industrious, and 
well-versed in the matters with which they have had 
to deal. We dissent, respectfully, from the conclu- 
sions reached by one of the ablest and best of the 
Washington correspondents in a comparison made by 
him early in February. He referred to Congressional 
leaders of sixteen years ago as greatly superior in 
statesmanship and personality to those of today. He 
began the discussion with a merited eulogy of the late 
Oscar Underwood of Alabama, who was a former 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and who 
gave his name to the revised tariff of 1913. Mr. Un- 
derwood was indeed an admirable figure in our public 
life, and he would undoubtedly have been nominated 
and elected President in 1912 but for two lingering 
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prejudices. One of these was the outworn and dis- 
creditable prejudice that survives in the Democratic 
party against nominating a statesman from the South. 
The other was the more transient prejudice of the 
Bryan Democracy of the West against the conserva- 
tism of industrial and commercial districts such as 
that of Birmingham, Alabama, which Mr. Underwood 
represented. Mr. Underwood’s later career had been 
that of a valued member of the Senate. It may be 
termed the misfortune of the Democratic party that 
this statesman was more highly appreciated by Re- 
publicans, who always recognized his talents and mer- 
its, than by the discordant factions of his own party. 
Other leaders of the period glorified by the correspon- 
dent to whom we have referred are specifically enu- 
merated by him. Mr. Underwood, we are told, “be- 
longed to that group of whom John Sharp Williams 
among the Democrats was the most brilliant. Champ 
Clark, afterwards Speaker of the House, was one of 
the group. On the Republican side 

Uncle Joe Cannon was then in his 

prime. Sereno E. Payne was one of 

his lieutenants. And Jim Mann, one 

of the most competent of legislators, 

was rising among them. At the 

same time in the Senate were Joe 

Bailey and Dolliver and Lodge and 

Clarke of Arkansas. It is hard to 

account for the decline in Congress 

since their day. They were the last 

of a long line.” 


WE SEE THESE FIG- 
ures through the 
mellowing perspec- 
tives of four or five 
quadrennial terms. Those old enough 
to have known all these men quite 
well certainly stood in no awe of 
them in the days of the Taft Admin- 
istration and the first term of Woodrow Wilson. 
If individual members of Congress do not now 
seem so picturesque as certain predecessors, this 
may well be attributed to the far higher average 
of education and training that now prevails in public 
life. If comparisons were made with more exhaustive 
detail, we would like to be counted as predicting that 
results would show decided gains in twenty years for 
the total personnel of the House of Representatives. 
The Senate, indeed, may not fully have recovered from 
the loss by death of such distinguished veterans as 
Underwood, Cummins, Lodge, and La Follette. And 
the retirement of such efficient men as Wadsworth of 
New York and George Wharton Pepper of Pennsy]l- 
vania is felt as a loss. But the Senate remains an able 
and patriotic body, quite equal in average character 
to any other legislative chamber in the world, even 
when it lacks individuals who tower above their fel- 
lows, as at present. There is nothing wrong with the 
intelligence and character of the legislative branch of 
the government, considered by and large. But there 
are several things seriously wrong with the system. 
The Senate .talks far too much, and should further re- 
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vise its rules. The House is decidedly too large 
dreads Constitutional reapportionment, and lacks the 
Spartan self-mastery to reduce its numbers to a per. 
manent 250 or 300. The Senate clings to its indulg. 
ence of the individual member, who talks chiefly for 
his own personal reasons and too seldom for any effect 
his remarks may have upon the transaction of public 
business. He filibusters when in a hopeless minority 
in a way that makes him a nuisance-and calls for the 
services of a traffic policeman. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PrResIpEnt 
Hoover promises to be a felicitous 
occasion, unusually free from mani- 
festations of envy or ill-will. Never 
in the history of the country did a presidential elec. 
tion more clearly express the popular choice, as 
distinguished from mere politics. It is this fact which 
gives Mr. Hoover the astonishing prestige that he 
brings to the executive office. Per- 
haps the chief danger is that too 
much may be expected of him. He 
is a prodigious worker, and with his 
power of concentration he has mas- 
tered many subjects. But states- 
manship is a thing that has to be 
exercised out-of-doors in all sorts 
of weather blowing up from several 
continents and many _ countries. 
Weather-breeders, also, are the many 
conflicting local interests at home. 
From all sorts and conditions of 
men (and women) human nature as- 
serts itself through group-demand 
and propaganda, and it will challenge 
Hoover’s statesmanship. He will not 
please everybody, because trying to 
do that would result in his pleasing 
nobody. His is a positive character; 
but he has learned through eight 
long years of remarkable experience in government 
and politics at Washington that he has to deal with a 
lumbering machine that almost always moves slowly 
and unevenly, sometimes skidding dangerously or 
lurching down declines where the steersman must be 
skilful and alert. 


Hoover as 
a Practical 
Statesman 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS of 
this remark may be supplied by the 
study of the two terms of Woodrow 
Wilson. The forthcoming volumes of 
Ray Stannard Baker, who is writing the official biog- 
raphy of President Wilson, will serve well to show how 
different is the quality of statesmanship in the quiet 
library of a scholar from the jostling movement of pub- 
lic affairs in the actual world. Mr. Hoover is of the 
scientific mind, and he builds a constructive plan for 
the solution of every problem upon a study of all ob- 
tainable facts. But he knows that he has to deal with 
hundreds of men in official life who do not reach con- 
clusions by his methods. Also he knows the forces of 
public opinion that must work upon the still lower 
average intelligence of countless millions of citizens. 


Historian 
versus 
Scientist 
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EVERYONE IS INTERESTED in Mr. 

Every bay Hoover. This remark seems too ob- 
- articularly vious to be printed—yet, when one 
Interested ! thinks of it, it is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant and unusual thing that could be said. We 
have never elected a President in whom so many peo- 
ple at home and abroad have felt anything like so 
keen an interest. This, of course, is due to many rea- 
sons, some of the principal ones being impersonal. 
Foreign countries are always keeping their agents 
busy in Uncle Sam’s happy hunting ground, seeking 
advantages public and private; and they are always 
hoping to find a man in the White House who will 
help them get what they are after. Mr. Hoover knows 
a great deal about Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, 
and of late he has been posting himself especially upon 
Central America, South America, and the West Indies. 
A hundred industries, foreign and domestic, well 
aware of Mr. Hoover’s vast experience in commercial 
affairs, are interested in him because of the influence 
he may have upon the revision of the tariff. Others 
wonder about his views on various economic policies. 


AGRICULTURE—SO VITALLY related to 
the future well-being of the whole 
country—is looking anxiously to Mr. 
Hoover. He is thought to be the 
statesman who will give wise and sympathetic shape 
toa program of farm betterment. The stability and 
prosperity of “big business” is desired for the capital 
and the labor engaged in rural pursuits. At the same 
time, protection for the independence and high civic 
character of the typical American farmer is demanded 
as fundamental. Education, as an interest, looks to 
Mr. Hoover. Social welfare, as regards homes, fami- 
lies, the lives of women and children, expects his daily 
consideration. Labor, in its efforts to overcome the 
evils of unemployment and the danger of lowered 
standards of living, counts upon his codperation. 
Friends of wise policies of national defense, as related 
to international peace, bank upon his common sense. 
All these, and many other interests, involving the 
entire population of the country, are looking to Mr. 
Hoover as a man of the highest principles, the sound- 
est judgment, and the most normal human sympa- 
thies. Being only one man, all that he can do is to 
go on in the future as in the past, performing the 
day’s task as best he can, hoping to be understood, but 
not worrying himself about unmerited criticism. 


These All 
Look to 
Hoover 


PRESIDENT HarpING made conspicu- 
uously able and suitable appoint- 

mm New psi including such Cabinet mem- 

Cabinet bers as Mr. Hughes, Mr. Mellon, and 
Mr. Hoover himself. But Mr. Harding made several 
appointments—we have four or five important ones in 
mind, but will not specify them—on strictly personal 
and private grounds, and subsequent facts proved that 
in doing this he was sacrificing the public interest. It 
is needless to say that he was not aware that he was 
making unworthy appointments. He hoped that these 
men would so vindicate themselves as to prove that in 
giving public rewards for private obligations he was 
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MR. HOOVER IN FLORIDA 
After his visit to Latin America, the President-elect went to Washington 


on January 6, remaining two weeks. On January 22 he arrived at Miami 
Beach for a vacation that was to last almost to Inauguration Day. 


making no serious mistakes. Mr. Hoover was elected 
by the people of the United States not to confer upon 
him opportunities for rewarding personal friends o1 
political adherents, but for reasons just opposite to 
these. They believed that he was public-minded, with 
a sense of trusteeship. During long days and nights at 
Washington, after his return from Latin America, he 
listened to many callers, and allowed the oral or writ- 
ten claims of perhaps two hundred persons to be pre- 
sented to him for Cabinet offices, not to mention the 
thousands of filed applications for diplomatic and 
other posts. Such an ordeal would not exhaust or 
confuse Mr. Hoover, although it might somewhat have 
worried the country at large. Undoubtedly it has 
been the earnest desire of a vast majority that Mr. 
Hoover should make up his Cabinet precisely to suit 
himself. One heard everywhere the hope expressed 
that he would not be influenced by the bad taste of the 
friends of certain aspirants who were trying to create 
his Cabinet for him by sheer pressure and clamor. 
Guessing about the Cabinet in advance has been a 
harmless but rather futile game. 
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CERTAIN COMMENTS ON CaBtnet build- 
: ing were of course to be expected, and 
Cabinet ‘ : 
Builders “ete not impertinent. When an elec- 
tion is, to a certain extent, a vote of 
confidence in the existing Administration, the new 
President may find it convenient to keep at the head 
of departments some of the men already in office. 
When a Vice-President becomes Chief Executive 
through the death of a President, as in the case of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s succession to President McKinley, and 
Mr. Coolidge’s succession to President Harding, it is 
customary to invite Cabinet officers to continue in their 
places, although they always submit their resignations. 
When Mr. Taft was elected with the earnest support of 
his predecessor and of his colleagues in a Cabinet of 
which he had been one of the brightest ornaments, he 
decided upon a complete change. Perhaps he would 
have been a little happier, as things turned out, if he 
had kept about him several of the men already in the 
Cabinet, every one of whom was personally and politi- 
cally devoted to him and to the success of his Adminis- 
tration. In the Golden Book magazine for the current 
month of March the reader will find a sage and valuable 
letter on Cabinet making, written by James Buchanan 
to President-elect Franklin Pierce in the month of De- 
cember, 1852. Mr. Pierce of New Hampshire was a 
younger Democrat who had been nominated as a com- 
promise candidate when William L.- Marcy of New 
York, Lewis Cass of Michigan, and James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania were so important as to have killed 
one another off, while Stephen A. Douglas was so young 
and brilliant that he was held in reserve as sure enough 
to be named after four years or eight years. Franklin 
Pierce, having been elected in November, lingered: at 
his home in Concord and sought advice by letter. 


Timber for 


Mr. BucHANAN, who was one of the 
best letter writers in the entire history 
of our statesmanship, advised Mr. 
Pierce to keep his Cabinet decisions to 
himself, and hold them in suspense 
until the last moment. Mr. Pierce had previously 
thought he might decide everything promptly and 
finally, while still sequestered in New Hampshire. 
Buchanan cautioned him to go to Washington and talk 
with men at the center of government and politics. 
He also warned him not to choose the Cabinet with a 
view to “harmonize the opposite and fleeting factions 
of the day, but solely with the higher and nobler view 
of promoting the great interests of the country.” He 
quoted a maxim of old Simon Snyder, a former Penn- 
sylvania Governor, who always held that “the very 
best man ought to be selected for the office, and if not 
popular at the moment he would soon render himself 
popular.” He dwelt especially upon the point that 
“the Cabinet ought to be a unit,” and, continuing this 
advice, he remarked: “Without unity no Cabinet can 
be successful. Gen. Jackson, penetrating as he was, 
did not discover this truth until compelled to dissolve 
his first Cabinet on account of its heterogeneous and 
discordant materials.” Mr. Buchanan had himself 
been Secretary of State in President Polk’s Cabinet, of 
which he observed: “We were all personal and political 
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friends and worked together in harmony.” If Mr. 
Pierce had taken Mr. Buchanan’s advice more com. 
pletely, he might have been named for the second term 
that he desired. A different Cabinet policy in 199 
would have prevented the Republican split of 1912. 
At least this is the opinion of many good citizens, who 
would not like to criticize the former President and 
present Chief Justice, whom they regard as one of the 
two foremost of surviving American publicists. 


THERE IS ONE ADVANTAGE that Mr, 
ake rs may derive from a. survey 
Surplus Stock of his classified list of about two hun. 
dred persons variously recommended 
to him for the Cabinet. He may well be pleased at the 
discovery of so much worthy human material. We 
play back and forth, in this country, between public 
office and private occupations. In England it would 
be simply inconceivable that a Prime Minister should 
choose his Cabinet, and the rest of his ministerial 
group, from men not in public life. Except for a few 
lawyers, who serve in Parliament while practising at 
the bar, British ministries are composed of men dedi- 
cated to political and governmental careers. This is 
also more or less true of other countries. But in the 
United States we have so many elective and appointive 
offices—municipal, county, and state, as well as federal 
—that we give training for public life to a great num- 
ber of men who do not abandon professional and busi- 
ness pursuits, and who may be available at almost any 
time for the governorship of a state, for a term in the 
House at Washington, for a high diplomatic post, or 
even for a President’s Cabinet. 


Righteous 


Traini Mr. Hoover’s OWN CAREER furnishes 
a illustration. Rising to distinction 
for Office oc 6. . 
and affluence as an engineer of varied 
experience in different parts of the world, he was 
called to administer relief in Belgium, and afterwards 
to direct our war-time food administration. Public 
services of this kind kept him busy from 1914 to 1920; 
and in March, 1921, he became Secretary of Com- 
merce, serving under Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
until he resigned after his nomination for the Presi- 
dency last summer. Three recent Secretaries of 
State—Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Kellogg— 
have been able to fill many public positions with great 
benefit to the country while not abandoning their pri- 
vate professional careers. In looking over his list of 
well-supported names, Mr. Hoover can hardly fail to 
be gratified as he finds out how much first-rate talent 
is available for public service. 


IN SOME RESPECTS THE SITUATION is 
unusual. There have been times when 
the claims of party leadership were so 
insistent that a President felt it neces- 
sary to make choices regardless of his own preferences. 
Mr. Lincoln could hardly do otherwise than make 
Seward head of the Cabinet. President Harrison felt 
it necessary to make James G. Blaine Secretary of 
State. President Wilson would not have appointed 
Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State but for political and 
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party reasons. Mr. Taft is with us, to our great satis- 
faction, and will doubtless administer the oath of 
office to Mr. Hoover. It would not be appropriate to 
assert that in the spring of 1909 he named Mr. Knox 
as Secretary of State (Knox having been a rival can- 
didate), for political or party reasons. It is enough to 
say that there are no such reasons that should be re- 
garded at present as virtually compelling Mr. Hoover 
to invite any particular man to join his Cabinet. No 
politician secured Mr. Hoover’s nomination, although 
many advocated his cause. The people nominated him, 
and the people regardless of party elected him. Fur- 
thermore, it is to the credit of the Republican party 
that no preéminent leader has been openly urged upon 
Mr. Hoover’s attention as entitled to appointment on 
purely partisan grounds. 


SEVERAL NAMES HAD BEEN SUGGESTED 
for the place that Mr. Kellogg will va- 
cate, with well-earned praise, after 
arduous labors and with enhanced 
prestige due to the unanimous ratification of the mul- 
tilateral treaty renouncing war as an instrument of 
policy. So far as we are aware, no one has been pro- 
posed for this position except upon the ground of ex- 
perience and character and of especial fitness to render 
public service acceptably. Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, 
our Ambassador in Mexico, conferred with Mr. Hoover 
on January 24, after a needed vacation (on account of 
the Mexican altitude and climate), which he spent in 
the Bahamas. It was at once announced that Mr. 
Morrow, after a brief sojourn in Washington, would 
return to Mexico City the first week in February. 
Upon what seemed to be good authority, it was stated 
that it had been fully agreed that Mr. Morrow could 
be more useful by continuing at his present post than 
by entering the Cabinet. Mr. Hoover, fortunately, has 
at once the capacity to see broad situations, and to deal 
with specific cases. Ina large sense we wish to improve 
our relations with Latin-America. But when it comes 
down to actual business, Latin-America does not exist. 
Instead, we have to deal with particular situations in 
specified countries. Most important of all these just 
now, is the further working out of friendly and helpful 
policies in our relations with Mexico. Mr. Morrow has 
the complete confidence of the peoples and the govern- 
ments of both countries. If he had been appointed to 
the office of Secretary of State, those who grudged con- 
gratulations would merely have exposed their own lack 
of understanding. But he is willing to serve his coun- 
try where he is most needed; and why should anyone 
further elaborate a statement so justly complimentary ? 


Choices for 
Mr. Kellogg’s 
Position 


On January 31, just a week after the 
announcement that Mr. Morrow would 
retain his position in Mexico, dis- 
patches from Manila made the an- 
nouncement that Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Governor- 
General of the Philippines, had booked passage on the 
navy transport Henderson, sailing from Manila on 
February 9, and it was added that the “principal con- 
sideration in the selection of the transport is said to be 
arrival in time for Colonel Stimson to attend the presi- 
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HON. HENRY L. STIMSON OF NEW YORK 


dential inauguration on March 4.” It had been reported 
in Manila on January 25, the day after Mr. Morrow’s 
conference with Mr. Hoover, that Mr. Stimson would 
very probably become a member of the Cabinet. It 
should be remembered that Mr. Stimson had served as 
Secretary of War during the latter part of the Taft 
administration, and that he commanded a regiment in 
the Great War. Earlier in his career he had been 
United States Attorney at New York, and later had at- 
tained eminence at the bar. He was, therefore, con- 
spicuously qualified to serve as Attorney-General or as 
head of the War Department. But he had also demon- 
strated, through other services, his capacity to perform - 
the still more difficult and delicate functions of the 
foreign department. Dispatches from Washington 
in the opening days of February declared as a matter 
of positive information that Mr. Stimson had actually 
been designated as the next Secretary of State. Mr. 
Stimson himself merely admitted that he had been in- 
vited to some new service by Mr. Hoover. 


Untit Mr. Hoover ANNouncEs his 
appointments, no news with regard to 
any office whatsoever is conclusive. 
The President-elect, sojourning at 
Miami Beach, was neither affirming nor denying the 
reports about Mr. Stimson. Newspapers that make 
positive assertions of this kind, without having ob- 
tained Mr. Hoover’s authority, might serve to create 
embarrassment. It is enough to say that Mr. Stimson’s 
appointment would be eminently satisfactory. His 
public career began while he was still a young man, and 
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he is still in the vigorous prime of life. Mr. Hoover 
had occasion, on his tour of Latin America, to see for 
himself the happy results of the arrangement made by 
Mr. Stimson, as Mr. Coolidge’s special envoy, which 
ended a civil war in Nicaragua and brought about the 
most successful election ever held in a Central Ameri- 
- can state. As Governor-General, succeeding Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood at Manila, Mr. Stimson has already accom- 
plished much. The Bureau of Insular Affairs, now in 
the War Department, would perhaps be more appro- 
priately placed under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. A thorough-going reorganization of depart- 
ments and administrative services lies before Mr. 
Hoover as one of the most difficult tasks he will have 
to undertake. An intrenched bureaucracy will in 
every possible way resist many of the most desirable 
changes. President Harding attempted this reform 
without much success. President Coolidge has worked 
for economy through the Budget Bureau, but has left 
the battle for departmental overhauling mainly to his 
successor. Recent Secretaries of State have been per- 
sonally concerned with large problems of policy; and 
the State Department itself now requires reorganiza- 
tion, to meet a greatly increased quantity and variety 
of business. If Mr. Stimson should head the Depart- 
ment, he would bring tact as well as firmness to such 
problems of departmental efficiency. 


IT WOULD BE ONLY TOO EASY to sum- 
marize rumors regarding other Cabi- 
net appointments. In Washington it 
was expected that Mr. Mellon would 
remain, at least for a time, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. But about this neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Mel- 
lon had informed the newspapers, at least before the 
middle of February. Colonel William J. Donovan, as 
the chief member of the Department of Justice under 
Attorney-General Sargent, had long ago been slated 
for a Cabinet office by the correspondents. But their 
cross-word Cabinet puzzles were not working out 
smoothly after they had filled in the name of Stimson. 
This was chiefly because they had assumed for them- 
selves the arbitrary rule that no two Cabinet members 
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should come from the same State, even though domi. 
ciled as far apart as New York City and Buffalo. jt 
is to be noted that Mr. Morrow, a very prominent 
New York City personage, happens to have a home in 
a New Jersey suburb; and he was urged upon Mr. 
Hoover by New Jersey Senators as one of their own 
fellow citizens. This had favored Col. Donovan with 
the puzzle workers. Mr. Stimson might help the 
newspaper correspondents out of their difficulty by 
renting Mr. Morrow’s New Jersey country house, and 
making Englewood his home for voting purposes, 
This bright scheme would clear the path for Colonel 
Donovan. Or, we might suggest that the versatile and 
popular Donovan could acquire a commuting home 
far enough from Buffalo in the direction of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to make him a fellow-citizen of Mr, 
Vare and Gifford Pinchot. Here, however, the cross- 
word puzzle workers would run against the obstacle 
of Mr. Mellon, a Pittsburgh man. 


THE SIMPLE SOLUTION, after ll, 
Rasity would be to change the traffic rules. 
; Puzzle workers might agree to allow 
Justified at least two men to get into the Cabi- 

net even with nominal residence in the same state. 
Mr. Stimson has been living in the Philippines, and 
Mr. Donovan in Washington. Both of them have been 
serving the entire United States in highly responsible 
public positions. To imagine that the appointment of 
one would of necessity preclude the appointment of 
the other to an appropriate Cabinet post, is to be more 
silly than wise. Mr. Hoover is not the only man who 
has a high regard for the exceptional ability of Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University 
in California. There is no rule against naming a per- 
sonal friend. The only point to be observed in such a 
case is that the private friend be appointed on public 
grounds. If Dr. Wilbur should be made Secretary of 
the Interior, or at a later time made head of a new 
Department of Education and Welfare, where is the 
sensible person who could feel otherwise than re- 
assured and pleased? To sum it up, Mr. Hoover 
should have an excellent Cabinet of his own choosing. 
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EMILE MOREAU 
France 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
England 
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THOMAS N. PERKINS OWEN D. YOUNG 


AMERICAN FINANCIERS SERVING ON THE REPARATIONS COMMITTEE 


THERE IS No PaRT of the world that is 
reine not in some measure to be affected by 
Helpingim the decisions taken this year in the 
Europe further adjustment of war claims and 
obligations between Germany and the Allied Govern- 
ments. Mr. Simonds, in the present number, writes 
particularly in regard to the work that lies before the 
commission of experts assembled at Paris on February 9 
and beginning their sessions two days later. Some four 
years of experience has shown that the Dawes Plan was 
well conceived and workable. Under it Germany is now 
paying about $600,000,000 a year. The raising of the 
money, and the means by which it can be distributed to 
the recipients, form a complicated and highly technical 
mechanism of taxation and international exchange. 
The American experts, notably Vice-President Dawes, 
Mr. Owen D. Young, and Mr. Henry M. Robinson of 
California, rendered such distinguished service in the 
original shaping of the plan, that Europe was eager to 
have Americans serve as members of the expert con- 
ference that is now to propose a final settlement. 
Having conferred among themselves, the European 
governments agreed that they would like to invite Mr. 
Owen D. Young and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan as the 
American members, with Mr. Thomas N. Perkins of 
Boston and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of New York as 
alternates. These gentlemen were, of course, accept- 
able to our own government. Besides the men named, 
a number of Americans of exceptional attainments as 
financial experts have accompanied them to Paris to 
render technical advice. It was expected that this inter- 
national commission would be at work for two or three 
months before it could complete its report and make 
its recommendations to the governments concerned. 


Americans 


THERE WAS A GENERALLY expressed de- 
sire in Europe that Mr. Young should 
act as chairman of the commission. In 
any case, the influence of the American members will 
probably be decisive at various points where compro- 
mises may be necessary. Mr. Young’s former expe- 
rience in the devising and administration of the pres- 
ent arrangement and Mr. Morgan’s position as an 


A Momentous 
Undertaking 


international financier, would in any case secure for 
these gentlemen an almost dominating influence in the 
difficult work of settling Germany’s future annual 
payments and recommending the total sum to be met 
in completion of the indemnity. England and France 
continue to insist that what they obtain from Germany 
has something to do with their obligation to pay 
their debts to the United States. The government at 
Washington holds the view that solvent governments 
of great countries which are enormously enriched in 
various ways by the spoils of victory, and which are 
spending vast sums for armies and navies and for fur- 
ther imperial expansion, can pay their debts to this 
country. Washington rejects the idea that these gov- 
ernments are to meet their obligations only when and 
as we help them pass the entire burden on to Germany, 
and then provide Germany with the funds. Mr. S. 
Parker Gilbert, serving as Reparations Agent, finds 
Germany able to continue payments at virtually the 
maximum rate. Everyone now knows that the War 
was an affair of rival empires, with origins too remote 
and complicated for final verdicts by the propagandists 
of either side or of any country. Some are guiltier, 
doubtless, than others; but all of them will be better 
engaged in bringing forth “fruits meet for repentance” 
than in further self-righteous aspersions. 


Mr. Stmonps ANALYZES the situation 
in Europe, as the clearing up of war 
wreckage marks the opening of a new 
decade. The problems to be faced 
are economic, and the one answer is to codperate 
rather than to quarrel. France and Germany should 
become close business partners, and should bring as 
many as possible of their neighbors into the partner- 
ship. European talkers and writers have formed the 
bad habit of looking with envy and reproach upon the 
United States, simply because this country seems to 
them more prosperous than the inharmonious peoples 
that jostle one another on the rich and fair surface of 
the European continent. They build up armaments 
in distrust of one another, and then in recurring inter- 
vals of neighborliness they talk of getting together to 


Europe Has 
Business 
Problems 
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“pull Uncle Shylock’s teeth,” referring in this pleasant 
way to the amiable Uncle Sam, who gives them money 
with a gleaming eye as they decorate a few more 
modest financiers, and thus expect to win the gratitude 
of a hundred million Americans. To be serious, we 
need not concern ourselves unduly about the fortunes 
of the European governing groups. They are abun- 
dantly able to take care of themselves, and have no 
dangers in store except those that grow out of their 
own narrow-minded policies. American influence in 
the present expert conference will undoubtedly be ex- 
erted on behalf of solutions that will make for a new 
and better era of friendliness, and of corresponding 
safety and prosperity in Europe. 


WHEN A SINGLE NEW SENATOR votes 
; alone against the entire body of Sen- 
Pact Finally ators, he merely emphasizes he strik- 
Endorsed ing fact of virtual unanimity. His 
sincerity in voting against the ratification of the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact was beyond question, though his dis- 
sent was not supported by arguments of convincing 
weight. The treaty was thoroughly discussed in the 
Senate, and it was approved without any accompany- 
ing reservations. If this unanimous vote were merely 
a tribute to President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, 
marking the climax of their peace efforts as they are 
soon to retire from office, it would have been a pleas- 
ant thing, well merited. The Senate did well when it 
sustained so notable an achievement as the negotiation 
of the Multilateral Treaty, followed by its acceptance 
abroad. But the Senate’s action was chiefly impor- 
tant as reflecting a corresponding unanimity of public 
opinion, regardless of creeds and parties, throughout 
the United States. There is also a public opinion in 
Europe and in other continents that seeks to make 
this renunciation of war something more than a mere 
sentiment. It can be made effective not by a further 
piling of treaties upon treaties, but rather by carrying 
its spirit into the settlement of particular issues. It 
was this spirit that prevailed in the recent boundary 
dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. It dominated 
the conference at Washington of the Pan-American 
republics in their framing of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion treaties. Also, let us hope, this sentiment will 
inspire the members of the expert commission at 
Paris, and help them to reach wise conclusions with 
mutual forbearance and in remembrance of the 
Locarno agreements as well as of the multilateral pact. 
Ratification of the peace treaty in other countries has 
followed apace upon news of the Senate’s action. 


The Kellogg 


IN SPITE OF THE FEAR of excessive 
Tesla: std om to sie filibustering tempta- 
Itself ions of a short session, the Senate 
passed the Cruiser bill on February 

5, leaving a full month for the concluding business 
of the Seventieth Congress. It will be remem- 
bered that the Boulder Dam bill, which — passed 
the Senate early in the session, had been completed 
in the House during the previous session, and quite 
fully debated in the Senate; so that it became 
a law before Christmas. The multilateral treaty 
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and the naval bill were rivals after the holidays. But 
the treaty, as was quite proper, came to the test of 
final vote earlier than the bill to provide new war. 
ships. On January 15, by a vote of 85 to 1, the Senate 
gave its consent to the treaty. On the following day 
the President signed it in the presence of a dis. 
tinguished gathering. He used the same pen that Mr, 
Kellogg had brought home as a souvenir of the occa- 
sion at Paris, when the dignitaries of many govern. 
ments placed their autographs on the official document, 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, at the 
instance of a large number of members, had brought 
in a report undertaking to set forth the bearings of the 
treaty upon possible questions that might arise in 
the future. The report explained that (1) the right of 
self defense is not impaired, and (2) that the Monroe 
Doctrine points to a possible menace against which 
this right of self defense might be exercised. Further- 
more, it was explained (3) that the treaty does not 
bind us to take forcible measures against a country 
that may be deemed to have disregarded it. Mr. Kel- 
logg had made all these matters clear enough in his 
statements before the Senate Committee and else- 
where ; and the report as brought in by Senator Borah, 
being quite superfluous, is already forgotten. But it 
smoothed the way, at the moment, for certain Senators 
to join in making the vote comprehensive. The report 
does not accompany the exchange of ratifications with 
foreign governments. Senator Capper points the way to 
further advance in policy that is worth considering. He 
would enter into agreement with countries that have 
signed the Kellogg Pact that they will not encourage, by 
the sale of arms or otherwise, any country plainly vio- 
lating the object and spirit of the multilateral treaty. 


WITH THE PEACE PACT RATIFIED, and 
Bites teat oe American delegation of command- 
the C aad ing influence sitting with the German, 
French, British, Italian, Belgian and 
Japanese delegates at Paris in the conference on Ger- 
many’s future indemnity payments, following so soon 
after the successful conference of Pan-American jurists 
at Washington, it would appear to be rather heedless 
of obvious facts to reproach the government of the 
United States for failure to take its part in the cause 
of international peace. It is true that our government is 
not officially a supporter of the Court of International 
Justice that sits at The Hague in a building erected 
by the munificence of an American citizen. But the 
plan of the Court was formulated by a group of jurists 
whose most distinguished member was the Hon. 
Elihu Root. During the years of its existence hitherto, 
a scholarly and experienced American publicist, Hon. 
John Bassett Moore, has been a member of the 
tribunal. Following Judge Moore’s resignation, Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes was chosen by the council of the 
League of Nations to fill the vacancy; and at no 
little personal sacrifice he has accepted and will soon 
be present at the session of the Court for 1929. Mean- 
while Mr. Root has been invited to serve officially 
in a-conference that is to revise the rules and regu- 
lations for the procedure of this world tribunal, and is 
going abroad on that mission. 


Mr. Root’s 
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IS RE- 

se 5, PORTED FROM 
Opinions WasuiNcToN 

Disliked that Mr. Root 

has been asked in an un- 
official way by the Presi- 
dent and members of the 
Senate to consult in Eu- 
rope regarding the failure 
of foreign governments to 
accept certain conditions 
upon which the Senate 
voted to join the World 
Court three years ago. Our 
readers will remember that 
President Coolidge urged 
our acceptance of the so- 
called “Protocol,” under 
which it had been provided 
by the League of Nations 
that the United States 


“Advisory 





could share in the selection 
of judges, and otherwise in 
the control and admin- 
istration of the tribunal, 
without becoming a mem- 
ber of the League. The Senate voted favorably, but 
made five reservations, four of which were acceptable 
to the League and its leading members. The fifth was 
one which had been recommended by Judge Moore 
himself. It related to what are known as “advisory 
opinions.” The Senate insisted that the Court should 
not pass a so-called “advisory judgment” upon a mat- 
ter in which the United States was concerned, without 
the consent of the United States Judge Moore and 
the American authorities were asking no special con- 
sideration for this country. The fifth reservation 
would apply equally to all other governments, and 
would tend to keep the Court out of politics and con- 
fine it to its proper duties as a judicial body. If 
European governments sincerely desire American par- 
ticipation in this World Court they will doubtless 
come to agreement upon rules and regulations that 
would remove criticisms, especially if Mr. Root and 
Mr. Hughes concur in the Senate’s point of view. 


THE VOTE UPON THE BILL to construct 
fifteen new cruisers was reached on 
ae February 5, as we have already re- 

Provided marked. It had passed the House by 
an overwhelming vote in the previous session. On 
final passage 68 Senators voted for it, and 12 against 
it. Thirty-five Republicans and thirty-three Demo- 
crats voted in the affirmative. Opposing were seven 
Republicans, four Democrats, and the Farmer-Labor 
member, Mr. Shipstead of Minnesota. Apart from 
Mr. Burton of Ohio, these Republican opponents were 
Northwestern men. The six votes were cast by Sen- 
ators Brookhart, McMaster, Frazier, Nye, Norris, and 
Borah. The four Democrats were Senators Black, 
Dill, Thomas of Oklahoma, and Walsh of Montana. 
At the launching of the first of the new cruisers previ- 
ously ordered, the Salt Lake City, on January 23, Mr. 


Cruisers 
Will Be 


THE SENATE’S RATIFICATION OF THE KELLOGG PEACE TREATY IS APPROVED BY 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AS A CROWNING ACT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION 
Vice-President Dawes is at the left and Secretary Kellogg at the right. 


T. Robinson of Arkansas, William E. Borah of Idaho, 
of Montana—all members of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Standing are four Senators: Joseph 
laude A. Swanson of Virginia, and Thomas J. Walsh 


Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, had reviewed the naval 
situation in a speech that made imperative demands 
for the maintenance of our fleet. According to his 
facts and figures the American navy is fast tending to 
become obsolete and inferior. His views of public pol- 
icy are in harmony with those expressed by President 
Coolidge in the Armistice day speech. It is our 
opinion, often expressed in these pages, that we owe 
it to the peace-loving peoples of the entire world, as 
well as to ourselves, to maintain our naval strength 
in accordance with the principles of the Washington 
Conference. 


The Honest THE BILL PROVIDES that construction 
Pociiate of these fifteen cruisers must begin 
promptly and not be deferred beyond 

a three-year period. President Coolidge fully favored 
authorization of the building program, but pre- 
ferred to have the three-year limit taken out of the 
bill in order that annual expenditures might be made 
greater or less according to the exigencies of the 
Treasury. But if the ships are needed they can be 
paid for; and the President’s point was not quite con- 
vincing, for the simple reason that any scheme of this 
kind is subject to change if conditions are altered. 
The building will belong entirely to the period of 
the Hoover Administration. Every one knows that 
upon the appearance of any reason—whether budget- 
ary or diplomatic—for changing either the time limit 
or the program itself, the next Congress will be free 
to act, on presidential advice. To maintain our navy 
is essential to the dignity and self-respect of the United 
States. But far beyond its necessity as a defense 
measure, the navy is requisite for the support of world 
peace. There were pacifists in the United States in 
1917 who openly declared that the best way to pro- 
mote the peace of the world, and to set a thrillingly 
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good example, would be for the United States to take 
such warships as we then possessed and sink them in 
the middle of the ocean. These people had the cour- 
age of their convictions, and did not dodge the con- 
clusions to which their non-resistance doctrines led 
them. They would have taken away the night-sticks 
from the police, as the best method of quelling riots. 
They would have advised good citizens to leave their 
doors unlocked, and by no means to use burglar alarms 
or to keep guns, as the natural and simple way to make 
burglars and highwaymen ashamed and repentant. 
They preached then—and doubtless still hold—the 
doctrine that for us to abandon the assertion of the 
rights of neutrals to free and equal use of the seas, and 
to junk our navy altogether, would marvelously im- 
press certain European governments that are now de- 
termined to exercise control over the common oceans, 
by virtue of naval superiority. 


IT Is, OF COURSE, TRUE that if we cease 
ty tgsh to have a navy other countries could 
the Boat” maintain their private ownership of 
the oceans with a considerable saving 

of money. All intelligent people who are willing to- 
day to support our ordinary, annual naval bills, of 
several hundred million dollars, have something to ex- 
plain when they foment well-intended but ignorant 
clamor against mere matters of detail in the mainte- 
nance and repair of the fleet as a whole. Many every- 
day comparisons suggest themselves, but they are too 
obvious to be urged upon our readers. The govern- 
ment must proceed in a haphazard way, or else it must 
have some policy carefully worked out by experts. 
The navy is an affair too highly technical to be 
slightly increased or slightly reduced, as respects a 
particular type of ships, by resolutions in Monday 
morning ministers’ meetings. We gave figures last 
month to show how greatly our annual navy bill had 
been reduced since the Washington Conference. The 
new Cruiser bill does not depart by a hair’s breadth 
from the letter or the spirit of the agreements reached 
in 1922. We may further reduce the navy by inter- 
national agreement, or by virtue of a separate policy 
of our own. But the opponents of the Cruiser bill 
announced no clean-cut policy. They did not say 
openly that they favored the scrapping of our cxisting 
navy, or its gradual but rapid abandonment through 
the processes of deterioration and obsolescence. The 
Senate vote was encouraging in its strength; but it is 
to be hoped that thoughtful citizens in the States 
represented by the twelve opposing Senators will not 
hesitate to ask their representatives for explanations. 
A large number of young Americans are enlisted in 
the navy. In our opinion it is disgraceful to compel 
them to fly in old and defective sea planes. It is also 
disgraceful to place them in the crews of obsolescent 
battleships and cruisers, or of imperfectly designed 
submarines. There has not been enough hysteria in 
the latest agitation against defensive measures to 
“rock the boat” very seriously. We should add that 
the House accepted the Senate amendments without 
discussion or delay, repassing the bill without a roll 
call, with only one or two faint voices in the negative. 
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Economic committees of the League 
of Nations concern themselves with 
the distribution of the world’s essen. 
tial raw materials. Particular goy- 
ernments also study these questions, with a view to 
the shaping of policies to support national interests, 
At the present time the Ways and Means Committee 
of our House of Representatives is collecting, in an 
orderly and industrious fashion, an immense amount 
of information upon the production and distribution 
not only of finished products but also of crude ma- 
terials and the staples of agriculture. We employ 
our Department of Commerce as the government 
agency that gives us the largest range of reliable in- 
formation about commodities that enter the world’s 
markets. We also use the Tariff Commission as an 
instrument for the study of relative costs of produc- 
tion in different countries, and for the further study 
of comparison of tariff policies and their results. The 
British government employs its foreign office, its 
board of trade, its colonial office, its exchequer min- 
istry, its naval administration, and various other 
official services, for the protection and advancement 
of British economic interests throughout the world. 
Under the powerful administration of Mussolini, the 
Italian government promotes Italian trade and com- 
merce with unceasing vigilance. France, to an in- 
creasing extent, is utilizing the departments and 
bureaus of the government as defenders of those in- 
dustries that seek foreign markets for the refined and 
artistic products of the country. Everyone knows that 
the German parties, however they may differ about 
other things, all support the government in its func- 
tions as a promoter ‘of external commerce. The more 
intricate the movements of foreign trade become, the 
more important is it that tariff changes should be 
made with great forethought and in a spirit of 
moderation. 


Tariffs 
and Trade 
Policies 


ONE OF THE INTERESTS that is not 
Sinieiais cams clamoring at Washington for protec- 
the Free List tv® tariffs is that of petroleum. Yet 
there might well be some temptation 

to break into the domain of non-dutiable commodities 
and put a prohibitive tariff on the import of crude oil. 
If this were done, the motive would not be greed on 
the part of the petroleum industry of the United 
States, but rather that of aiding in a sound conserva- 
tion policy. Several years ago it was declared that we 
were almost at the end of the natural supply of petro- 
leum in our oil fields. But the oil companies have 
found rich new fields; and their engineers, learning 
how to utilize far deeper oil-bearing strata, have been 
greatly increasing the production of fields once re- 
garded as almost exhausted. There has resulted an 
amount of over-production of crude oil that has tended 
to demoralize the oil industry, while also involving a 
waste of valuable resources that should be conserved 
for the country’s need during long years yet to come. 
The industry through its best leaders has done a good 
deal to bring order out of chaos. Certain States such 
as Oklahoma, Texas, and California having much at 
stake in the oil situation, have been trying to apply 
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legal remedies to restrict this wastefulness. Volun- 
tary agreements will now limit the flood of crude oil 
that has been coming to the United States from new 
fields in Latin America. The laboratory scientists 


of the oil companies have been marvelously successful 
in improving the variety and value of the products re- 
sulting from the treatment of crude oil in the refineries. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING Of 
the Petroleum Institute of the United 
States, Mr. Axtell J. Byles, one of the 
foremost of the talented and influ- 
ential leaders of the oil business, made a key-note 
address which, with his consent, we are publishing in 
this number, for the benefit of readers not conversant 
with the problems that confront an industry that 
ranks near the head of the list, along with iron and 
steel, automobiles, and railroads. An accompanying 
article by Mr. Welliver, who served for a time as sec- 
retary of the Petroleum Institute, tells of the oil in- 
dustry as a world concern. Among the great oil 
companies there has been strategic rivalry for many 
years that has not. been unrelated to the diplomatic 
and defensive policies of governments. As among the 
statesmen, even so among the oil executives, the 
better tendency now is toward peace, conciliation, and 
codperation, rather than toward unrestricted and war- 
like rivalries. Our American oil companies have been 
encouraged by the government to organize under the 
Webb Act, which exempts them from the restraints 
of the anti-trust laws in so far as their foreign markets 
are concerned. Oil men have adopted a code of ethics 
that places their business on a high level. It justifies 
us in saying that the leaders of this industry may read 
with good conscience and with open endorsement the 
observations of Mr. Owen Young on the conditions 
which now prescribe the standards of “big business” 
in the United States. We have the more reason for 
making this statement because of the so-called “oil 
scandals,” growing directly or indirectly out of certain 
leases of naval oil reservations to favored companies. 
Even Senator Walsh would say that the oil industry, 
as a whole, has come through all these investigations 
and prosecutions with a clear record. 


A Survey 
of the Oil 
Situation 


THERE IS ALWAYS FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
in the news that the cables bring from 
England, and still more in the reading 
of British periodicals and newspapers. 
As the item of chief British interest last month, we 
should place the fact that the Prince of Wales went 
personally to visit that part of Great Britain from 
which he derives his title. Much of the Welsh popula- 
tion is made up of coal miners and their families. The 
coal industry has been depressed for a number of 
years, and scores of thousands of miners are unem- 
ployed. To relieve the terrible conditions of distress 
that are prevalent, the Prince of Wales some time ago 
initiated a fund for voluntary contributions, the gov- 
ernment agreeing to appropriate a pound from the 
Treasury for every pound privately subscribed. It 
was reported last month that private gifts had 
amounted to five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
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so that with the government’s equal part in the char- 
ity, the sum total had reached the equivalent of five 
million dollars in American money. Such a sum will 
not go far to relieve the suffering families, but it will 
help. One country may not wisely criticise another 
for contrasts between wealth and poverty. The Eu- 
ropean press regards everybody in the United States 
as reveling in luxury, but we have also our distress in 
coal-mining districts and in certain textile centers, 
and we have hard times in many farming districts. 


WITH THE PASSAGE of our naval 
cruiser bill, the English government 
announces an immediate start upon 
two new cruisers, although its present cruiser 
strength is far greater than ours will be when the pro- 
posed fifteen are added (mostly for the replacement 
of ships too old to be kept in commission). The two 
new cruisers will cost England perhaps thirty million 
dollars. That sum would doubtless fairly well relieve 
the immediate necessities of the Welsh coal districts. 
We may wonder how the miners, their wives, their 
sons, and their newly enfranchised daughters will vote 
in the general election that must occur not later than 
June. There is much unemployment in England be- 
sides that of the coal districts, yet the wealth centered 
in that proud island is almost incalculable. There, as 
elsewhere, taxation is ill adjusted, and the government 
machine, in the hands of a professional ruling class, 
seems utterly unable to deal with domestic problems, 
while blinder than ever to the tendencies of the world 
at large. If the next election should bring to the front 
not necessarily a British Mussolini, but, let us say, a 
British Mackenzie King or a British Herbert Hoover, 
there might be better days for John Bull’s island, and 
a more harmonious outlook for a world that cannot 
regard with favor the naval assumptions and diplo- 
matic maneuvers of gentlemen like Mr. Bridgeman 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 


A Question 
for Voters 


REVISED ESTIMATES bring the number 
Parties in of new women voters in England con- 
Buelend siderably above the five million pre- 
viously reported. What these young 

women between twenty-one and thirty may think 
about affairs will be conclusive in the results of the 
general election. The. present Parliament was chosen 
in 1924. The Conservatives polled 7,838,225. The 
Labor party’s vote was 5,423,589. The Liberal vote 
was 2,925,142. The Conservatives secured 399 seats, 
the Labor party 143, and the Liberals only 36. When 
three parties are in the field, small pluralities gained 
by the leading party may result in securing a number 
of seats far beyond that party’s proportion of the total 
vote. Thus the combined opposition had half a mil- 
lion more votes than the Conservatives, but secured 
only 179 seats as against 399. There is every prospect 
that the Labor vote will be much stronger this year 
than five years ago, and the Liberals under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership expect to make some gains. Coal- 
ition of some kind would, of course, result in defeat 
of the Tories. If the Liberal and Labor leaders prefer 
to fight one another, they may play into the hands of 
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the Conservatives again. It would be rather stupid 
under the circumstances to run Liberal candidates in 
very strong Labor constituencies, and vice versa. 
Those who favor minority representation will con- 
tinue to criticise existing methods in the United 
States, Great Britain, and other democratic countries. 


In Itaty, Spain, Soviet Russia, and 
elsewhere they have broken away 
from the methods that still obtain in 
Great Britain and the United States 
for choosing the men who exercise political power. 
Mussolini’s government is amazingly efficient, and it 
continues to represent the public opinion of Italy. 
Just now we have the news of a profoundly important 
compromise settlement, between the Vatican and the 
Italian government, of the long pending papal griev- 
ance concerning the rights and jurisdiction of the 
Church authority. The immediate Vatican domain 
has been considerably extended, and in other ways the 
offended dignity of the Pope’s position has been con- 
ciliated. General Sherrill contributes to this number 
a brief article of unusual interest and timeliness re- 
garding the settlement of a million Italians in the 
southern and southwestern parts of France. He proves 
clearly that this is a peaceful, economic movement of 
landloving farmers, and not in the least a political 
movement cunningly designed to secure ultimate re- 
covery by Italy of certain provinces now a part of 
France. This migration, he shows, has no more aspect 
of political intrigue than that of the sons of our mid- 
dle western farmers who have taken up land in the 
newer wheat-growing provinces of Canada. Several 
million immigrants from other countries, settling in 
France since the Great War, will have proved them- 
selves a distinct asset to the French Republic. They 
will help to harmonize rather than to disturb the re- 
lationship of neighboring countries. The French gov- 
ernment is having some trouble with an autonomist 
movement in Alsace, with perhaps too much readiness 
to suspect German intrigue. The old Germanic dialect 
of the greater part of Switzerland, and of the adjacent 
parts of France and Germany on both sides of the 
Rhine, ought to be left as undisturbed as the Welsh 
tongue among the miners of the western part of Great 
Britain. That same Germanic dialect is still spoken 
in populous counties of Pennsylvania, where it does 
not endanger the prevalence of the English language, 
or cause any political anxiety. The intermingling of 
races in Europe will do no harm and should be en- 
couraged. We may be sure that France will take this 
view of bi-lingualism among Alsatians and Italians. 


Italy’s 
Style of 
Government 


IT Is NOW SOMETHING like a quarter 
of a century since Attorney-General 
Knox, on the demand of the officials 
of several northwestern states, brought 
his notable suit against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. This was a holding company formed by such 
financial leaders of that day as James J. Hill, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and Mr. James. They and their asso- 
ciates were in control of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railroad systems, and these two 


A Famous 
Railroad 
Merger 
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systems had acquired joint ownership of the C hicago, 


Burlington & Quincy system. Mr. Hill had a dream 
of stability for the Northwest, with transportation 
interests working harmoniously and economically to 
develop the resources of new States and to serve grow. 
ing towns and expanding farm areas. This periodical 
at that time, with sincere interest in the welfare of the 
Northwest, believed in the value of Mr. Hill’s great 
visions, and in the essential soundness of his theory of 
harmony as against futile competition among the rail. 
road systems of definite regions, whether the North- 
west or New England. But there was a prevalent 
tradition that to hamper great builders of prosperity 
like Mr. Hill was to protect a certain principle called 
“competition,” the suppression of which might en. 
danger human liberty. 


So FAR HAVE WE GONE from the 
C : notions of that period that Congress 
onsoli- h 1 2. Beit 3 
date? as actually passe : egisiation in- 
’ tended to facilitate—if not to com- 
pel—just such regional combinations as Mr. Hill had 
in mind. Ever since the dissolution of the Northern 
Securities Company the two railroad systems have 
actually continued to own the C. B. & Q., and the 
three have been managed in harmony even if not in 
corporate unison. The late Mr. Howard Elliott, with 
a committee of associates, had worked out a new plan 
for the advantageous merging of these systems. The 
presumptions would seem to have been wholly in favor 
of this plan. It was generally supposed that it would 
meet with no serious opposition, having been approved 
by the stockholders. It was: at-least regrettable that 
Mr. Elliott, than whom no other American citizen was 
more worthy of confidence and respect, should have 
died while the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
still hesitant, and unable to act upon the issues in the 
case of this proposed merger. Studious and con- 
scientious gentlemen compose the Commission, and 
we are not criticising them. But it is evident that 
they have gradually acquired a range and a magnitude 
of power that nobody dreamt of conferring upon them 
when their tribunal was first established. One of the 
really important matters for the Hoover Administra- 
tion to consider is the reconstruction of some of these 
curious little oases of arbitrary authority that now 
exercise control over certain matters of nation-wide 
interest. They rule, somewhat at random, within a 
nation and a series of States that are otherwise gov- 
erned under representative institutions. For several 
years certain particular questions of railroad consoli- 
dation have been pending before the Commission, only 
to shed the more light upon the inadequacy of the 
tribunal. It is not desirable that the country should 
feel a great deal more confidence in the right-minded- 
ness, intelligence, and public spirit of the railway 
managers themselves, than in the capacity of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to decide wisely upon 
pending proposals. The fault, if any, is not in the 
least that of the Commission’s personnel. Congress 
has dumped upon the body a growing mass of respon- 
sibility; and technicalities have been woven into an 
entangling network of many Gordian knots. 
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The Progress 


ONE REASON FOR THE GREAT VOTE Seé- 
cured by Mr. Hoover—a master of 
on BusinesS a» ied economics—lay in the fact 
Ethics that the country just now is more 
interested in business than in politics. Within the 
ast ten years American business leaders have seen a 
creat light, and many of them are following it. They 
have been writing a new definition of business success. 
It does not mean the amassing of vast fortunes by 
“magnates” or “barons” or “captains of industry,” 
but rather it means welfare for everybody concerned. 
In our January number Mr. Sinclair listed many of 
these business leaders, older and younger, and pointed 
out the significance of their policies and careers. One 
of the men prominently named in that article was Mr. 
Owen D. Young, who is Chairman of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Chairman of the Radio Corporation of 
America, Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and a citizen of public spirit and 
of many non-commercial interests. With his approval 
we are publishing, under the title “What is Right in 
Business,” an address delivered by him to an audience 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s church a short time 
before he sailed to take the chairmanship of the con- 
ference of financial experts at Paris. Mr. Young has 
no vanity, and does not like to be presented as a para- 
gon. He prefers to praise Sir Josiah Stamp and other 
fellow-framers of the original “(Dawes Plan.” 


Mr. Young 


It 1s BECAUSE Mr. Younc does not 
stand alone in his practice of the 
newer codes of business ethics that 
his remarks are so significant. He 
contrasts conditions today with those of twenty years 
ago. Business becomes institutionalized, and _ its 
managers have a sense of trusteeship. They have to 
avoid bankruptcy in the interests of their stock- 
holders and their employees. They have to consider 
the public welfare, and they find that honesty and 
reasonableness, which win the confidence of cus- 
tomers, are essential to the continuity of enterprises 
constructed for long corporate endurance. When the 
same people are at once stockholders, employees, and 
consumers of the product, this consciousness of carry- 
ing on a business institution for the general good 
becomes ever more deeply impressed upon the minds 
of directors and executives. No one has given better 
expression to the present attitude of American busi- 
ness than has Mr. Young in the address that our 
readers will find elsewhere in this number. 


Trustees 
for Common 
Good 


IN A WHOLLY FRIENDLY SPIRIT but 
without apology we would like to 
commend Mr. Young’s article for 
careful and thoughtful reading to the 
members of the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington, and to the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It would seem as if some of these 
gentlemen were still a little afraid of the motives and 
tendencies of business leadership. The country owes 
much more to the stability brought about by wise 
industrial management, at least in the last few years, 
than to the exercise of government regulation through 


Out growing 
Public 
Regulation 
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officials, boards and commissions. When consumers 
are satisfied, and when rivals praise the fairness of a 
larger competitor, as was the case some years ago in 
the Government’s suit against the United States Steel 
Corporation, efforts at official interference may be not 
only unwarranted but directly at variance with the 
public interest. A great deal of water has gone under 
the bridge since the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was 
rather hastily enacted as a make-shift measure to meet 
some new tendencies then little understood, and to 
provide a weapon against certain evils that are now- 
adays exceptional rather than prevalent. We would 
not counsel the Federal Trade Commission to relax its 
vigilance ; but we would suggest that it might acquire 
a quicker perception, and distinguish more readily 
and frankly between what is substantially good and 
what is relatively objectionable. 


IT WAS REPORTED after the cruiser bill 
had been disposed of that “Every 
Senator is striving to get some favor- 
ite measure or measures acted on be- 
fore the end of the session. Prohibition, reapportion- 
ment, census, national origins, radio and appropria- 
tions are among the most pressing questions facing the 
Senate in the jam of the last weeks of the session. 
The prohibition question is most prominent in connec- 
tion with the $24,000,000 Harris amendment to the 
first deficiency bill, which has passed the Senate. The 
item is in deadlock between the two houses and it is 
not unlikely it will continue in deadlock until the ad- 
journment, and that the deficiency bill will fail.” In the 
budget a certain moderate sum for prohibition enforce- 
ment had been recommended ; and President Coolidge, 
with the Treasury Department firmly supporting him, 
has opposed the idea of a sudden and enormous expan- 
sion of the amount, with no corresponding plan for its 
efficient expenditure. It is known that Mr. Hoover 
will cause a thorough study to be made of the entire 
subject of the working of the Volstead Act, and of the 
improvement of the enforcement system, probably 
advising the transfer of the prohibition unit from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of Justice. 
The opinion of the “drys” has been divided over the 
Harris amendment that would add $24,000,000 to the 
amount previously recommended. 


Money to 
Enforce 
Dry Laws 


OuR READERS WILL FIND many sub- 
jects presented as they turn the pages 
of this issue. Especially we commend 
the article on Boys, Gangs, and 
Crime. Governor Roosevelt, after reading proofs 
which we sent to him, responded with an admirable 
letter printed on page 59. It appeals to one’s imagi- 
nation to think of Professor Kemmerer and a group 
of American financial and economic experts going to 
China to advise the new Nationalist Government (see 
page 118). On another page will be found informa- 
tion on the terrible famine in certain provinces of 
China, that calls urgently for American sympathy, 
and demands as much aid as we can give. This is a 
subject to which we shall revert again, in the hope of 
aiding the well-managed Famine Relief Movement. 


Many 
Current 
Topics 





cA Record of Current Events 


FrRoM JANUARY 11, 1929, To FeBruary 11, 1929 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 11—The House agrees upon a method of re- 
apportioning its seats, to take effect after the Census of 1930. 

January 15.—The Senate ratifies the Kellogg-Briand treaty 
outlawing war, without reservations, but with an explanatory 
resolution, by a vote of 85 to 1. 

January 21.—The Senate confirms the nomination of Roy 
O. West as Secretary of the Interior, by a vote of 54 to-27. 

January 22.—The Senate provides $24,000,000 more for 
prohibition enforcement against the known wishes of the 
Administration. 

February 5.—The Senate, voting 68 to 12, adopts the 
Cruiser bill, authorizing fifteen light cruisers prior to July 1, 
1931 (five each year), and one aircraft carrier. 

February 7.—The House without roll call re-passes the 
Cruiser bill with the Senate amendments; it was originally 
adopted in March, 1928. 

February 8.—In the Senate the Army appropriation bill is 
adopted, carrying $447,000,000, while in the House the Naval 
appropriation measure is passed, providing $350,000,000. 

February 11.—Senator Capper (Rep.; Kan.), offers a reso- 
lution providing that an embargo on war supplies shall be 
invoked against nations violating the Kellogg Treaty. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

January 28.—Addressing the business organization of the 
Government for the last time, President Coolidge reviews the 
country’s economic revival since 1921 and urges further 
economies. 

February 9.—The Shipping Board votes to sell the Levia- 
than and ten other vessels for $16,300,000, the Government 
thus virtually retiring from the shipping business. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

January 14.—King Amanullah of Afghanistan abdicates in 
favor of his brother, Inayatullah. 

January 21.—A revolt in northwestern Guatemala is 
crushed by Government troops after considerable fighting. 

January 23.—The Russian Soviet government arrests 150 
supporters of Leon Trotzky, former leader in exile since 
1927, on conspiracy charges. 

January 17.—Afghanistan welcomes its third King within 
four days when rebel tribesmen force the deposition of Amir 
Inayatullah and proclaim the outlaw, Bacha Sakao, as ruler. 

January 29.—Spain’s Premier, Rivera, informs the Na- 
tional Assembly that a conspiracy for rebellion has been 
blocked; a regiment at Ciudad Real revolted and there was 
trouble at the seaport of Valencia. 

February 6.—The German Reichstag ratifies the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. 

February 9.—King George leaves London for convales- 
cence at Bognor, on the Sussex coast, after eleven weeks of 
illness. 

Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton, and an important 
group of financial aids, arrive at Shanghai to study economic 
and financial rehabilitation at the request of the Chinese 
government. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

January 17.—President Coolidge signs the Kellogg-Briand 
treaty renouncing war. 

January 20.—The British Ambassador announces that 
Owen D. Young and J. P. Morgan have agreed to serve on 
the committee of experts to discuss German reparations; 
Thomas Nelson Perkins and Thomas W. Lamont will act as 
alternates. 

January.25.—Negotiations are resumed at Nanking, China, 
between Foreign Minister Wang and the Japanese minister, 
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relating to the Chinese tariff and the possible evacuation of 
Shantung province by Japanese troops. 

February 7.—An agreement with the Italian government. 
recognizing the Vatican State, is announced by the Papal 
Secretary of State; a disagreement lasting nearly sixty years 
is ended (see page 137). 

February 11.—The Experts Committee on Reparations as. 
sembles at Paris, to revise the Dawes Plan of 1924; Owen D, 
Young, of New York is chosen as chairman. 

Premier Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, sign the agreement ending differences between Italy 
and the Vatican. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 

January 16.—General Bramwell Booth, chief of the Salva. 
tion Army, is removed from office by vote of the organiza. 
tion’s High Council in London. 

January 23.—The America, United States liner, rescues 32 
men from the sinking Italian freighter Florida, 700 miles off 
the Virginia Capes, Captain George Fried, Antinoe rescuer 
in 1926, being in command (see page 144). 

The 10,000-ton cruiser Salt Lake City is launched at 
Camden, N. J.—first of her class since 1922. 

January 24.—Reports from Berlin tell of a new and revo- 
lutionary mathematical formula by Prof. Albert Einstein 
(see page 128). 

February 5.—A cross-continental non-stop airplane flight 
from Los Angeles to New York, by Frank Hawkes, estab- 
lishes a record of 18 hours and 22 minutes. 

February 6.—Colonel Lindbergh, landing at Colon, com- 
pletes the first air-mail flight between the United States and 
the Canal Zone; he left Miami, Florida, February 4. 

Two men escape from a submarine submerged 67 feet, off 
the Florida coast, in tests of new safety devices. 

February 7.—The upward trend o. the stock market is 
severely broken as a result of a Federal Reserve Board warn- 
ing that brokers’ loans are excessive, together with a rise in 
the Bank of England’s discount rate from 4%4 to 5% per 
cent. 

OBITUARY 

January 11.—Baron Karl von Skoda, Austrian inventor of 
a famous World War howitzer, 51. 

January 13.—Emil Fuchs, sculptor and painter, 62. 

January 14.—Henry Oliver Walker, artist, 85. 

January 16.—Dr. Richard Grelling, German author of the 
anti-German War book “J’Accuse,” 76. 

January 20.—Liang Chi-Chao, Chinese leader in the revolu- 
tion of 1911. 

January 21.—Colonel James Elverson, Jr., publisher of the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, 59. 

January 25.—Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, for thirty- 
two years Representative in Congress or United States Sena- 
tor, 67. 

January 28.—Ogden Mills, financier, 72. 

February 1.—Thomas Howard Birch, Minister to Portugal, 
1913-23, 54. 

February 6.—Maria Cristina, Queen Mother of Spain and 
Regent from 1885 to 1902, 70.... Frederick Taylor Gates, 
the former Minneapolis clergyman who became Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s principal adviser in creating and administering huge 
charitable gifts, 75. 

February 8.—Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, 58. . . . Eusebio A 
Morales, a leading Panama statesman. 

February 11.—Prince John of Lichtenstein, for seventy 
years ruler of a principality of 11,000 persons, 88... . Sidi 
Mohamed El Habib Bey, ruler of Tunis since 1922, 71. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S POSITION LEAVES MUCH TO BE DESIRED 
Baldwin: “Let us not deceive ourselves, Winston. Only in another thirty or forty 
years will it be known whether we have done well or badly.” 

From the Daily Express (London) CONJURER PARKER GILBERT 
“Wonderful constitution—nothing but gold.” 
Germany: “Yes, and all made in the U. S. A.” 

From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 























AN INTERESTED ONLOOKER—UNCLE SAM NEPTUNE’S TRIDENT CHANGES HANDS 
Nets are of slight use where a dredge is at work. This year, this German periodical declares, the United 

From the Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) States will have a larger navy than England. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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EUROPE PAYS ITS RESPECTS TO THE NEW DEBT COLLECTOR : 4 
SHOULD A DOCTOR TELL? 
Dr. Gilbert’s diagnosis shocks the patient. 


“Europe expects a great deal from you, Mr. Hoover.” 
“In other words, I can’t expect a thing.” 
audels-Och Sjofarts Tidning (Gothenburg, Sweden) From the Ii’cekly Dispatch (London) 
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29 Cartoon Sidelights on Current Topics 
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NEAREST TO PEACE 
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BESIDES, HE’S USED TO WAITING 
By Thiele, in the Gazette (Burlington, Iowa) 
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FINDING OUT WHAT IS WRONG BEFORE PRESCRIBING 
MEDICINE CANADIAN LIQUOR—TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


By Orr, in the Tribune © (Chicago) By Prown, in the Herald Tribune (New York) 





oys, Gangs, and Crime 





WILL THEY CHOOSE LIVES OF CRIME? 


In the hard school of the city streets, craps and vice 

succeed marbles and innocent amusements, aligning 

against society the raw material of good citizenship. 

An “easy” life is frequently short: the youth in 

the picture at the right, a murderer, is on his way 
to the electric chair at Sing Sing. 


ORE THAN ONE Singular cir- 
cumstance attended the en- 
forced elimination from hu- 
man society of Red. Each 

left its tragic imprint on the minds of 
two-thousand-odd inmates in the prison where Red 
was electrocuted. These men all were paying the pen- 
alties for their assorted crimes with “time” which was 
but a link taken from the chain of their lives. But 
Red, at the age of twenty-one, was paying for his 
crime with all his time, with all the years he might 
reasonably have expected to enjoy in this world, the 
whole chain of his life. 

The fact that he was going to die was not of itself 
singular, for executions in the prison were almost 
monthly affairs. Nor was it singular that he was 
passing out so young. The average 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


like him, the kind of kid 
that liked flowers and trees 
and that stuff.” It was a 
day in late spring, last 
year. Outside was the 
sound of newly arrived 
birds. Trees were in their 
fresh green coats. The sun 
was bright and warm on 
the hills outside the prison. 
As the chaplain said, “a 
day made for boys to live 
for, not to die on.” 

“Did you hear him call- 
in’ for the Major? Won- 
der who the Major is?” 
Nobody in the prison wore 
that title; but there was a 
“Major” in the boy’s life, 
a factor that had crossed 
his path and then had van- 
ished away. 

Red and his gang had 
taken the life of a policeman. The evidence was clear 
and the law’s course inexorable. The law could not 
save Red by looking back into his boyhood. It was 
many years too late to do that for him. 


A Tragic Sequence 


.* IS NOT ALWaAys possible to reconstruct with accu- 
racy or comprehensiveness the past histories of 
criminals dead or alive. The important facts, the be- 
ginning of their criminal activities, are forgotten or 








age at which men expiate for crimes, 
in the chair, on the gallows, or by life 
imprisonment, has been considerably 
lowered in the last fifteen years. 

The circumstances which burned 
themselves into the minds of the 
shut-in men, keepers as well as pris- 
oners, were reflected in bits of talk 
heard in the prison just before Red 
sat for the last time. Talk like this: 

“What a swell tenor voice the kid 
has. Think of killing off a voice like 
that.” Red’s last message to the 
world was his singing of Tosti’s 
“Good-bye” as he stood in the death 
chamber. His voice was clear, and as 





perfect, the prison chaplain said, as Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


an untrained boy tenor could be. 
“What a day to bump off a kid 
54 


Bootblacks in Bryant Park, New York City, gambling their meager earnings. 
afraid of the police, learning to lie and cheat, these growing boys are apt recruits for the 
underworld’s armies of gangsters, bootleggers, and racketeers. 


GANGLAND HAS ITS PRIMARY GRADES 
Leaderless, 








Crime must be fought at its source 
with better leadership for youth 


hidden. They do not them- 
selves tell the truth about 
their pasts; nor do their 
parents, relatives, or 
friends care to reveal un- 
pleasant chapters. 

For Red, however, a 
fairly complete history is 
available—largely because 
he realized and_ recalled 
what might have been had 
the Major remained in his 
life. At twelve Red was a 
normal boy. At that age 
he met the Major. The 
boy’s family was not poor. 
He was bright, healthy, 
and went to school. He 
was not tainted by heredi- 
tary blemishes. He was 
just all boy, a little fiery, 
as his curly, flaming hair 





STARTED RIGHT WITH GOOD LEADERS 


Older boys who are directing the enthusiasms of 
youngsters into worth-while channels sponsor one 
of the most important movements of the day. 
Potentially, many lives are being saved by the 
youth, in the picture at the left, directing a first- 
aid group in the rudiments of artificial respiration. 
But even more measurable is the work of character 
building he does: the saving of lives of usefulness. 


His tastes ran not only to adven- 
ture, outdoor sports, and nature study, 
but also to poetry, and he memo- 
rized many popular verses. He liked 








might indicate. 

A camaraderie sprang up between the Major and 
the boy. It was during the zero hour in a city boy’s 
life, the period of leisure between school and dinner, 
that they came together. The Major told Red about 
his war experiences, his hunting, fishing, and the 
games he played when he was Red’s age. Red never 
tired of these tales. The pair went on walks and 
found kindred interests in the things that fill the 
minds of boys at a gregarious age. Red dreamed of 
shooting moose, crashing the rapids, prospecting for 
precious minerals, and following a leader into battle. 
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Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” best, but his 
repertoire did not end with this. The Major added to 
it. For six months he was the boy’s leader, directing 
his youthful thoughts and desires along healthy chan- 
nels. Red responded to leadership. 

The Major died. Red was thrown upon his own re- 
sources to find another leader. He found one. Boys 
always do—and if he is not a good one, he will be a 
bad one. Red found the bad type. 

Red’s life under his new leader may be told in a few 
tragic sequences. At thirteen he was arrested with 
three boys for stealing a free ride on a street car. At 

fourteen he was caught again with 

two boys, for robbing a slot machine. 

Six months later he was charged with 

breaking into a restaurant till with 

his gang. By the time he reached 
seventeen he had been arrested four 
times, always in company of members 
of his youthful gang. 

At eighteen came the fatal turn in 

Red’s career. He became a full- 

fledged member of the Cat Alley 

Gang. He was arrested several times 

for fighting, drunkenness, and burg- 

lary. At twenty he and two of his 
gang were in for murder, and at 
twenty-one he paid the extreme pen- 
alty for it—calling for the Major in 





THERE ARE FEW BOY SCOUTS IN PRISON 


Two hundred thousand unpaid volunteer leaders are training three times that number of boys 
More than 4,000,000 have benefited by this 


in woodcraft and the value of upright conduct. 


the last few moments of his life. 
The tragedy of Red was not alone 
that he had lost a real leader and 


leadership. The organization celebrated its nineteenth anniversary in February. 
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thought of it too late. It was that when at twelve been registered in police blotters for some offense 
years he had met a leader and lost him, society was against law and order! It is pointed out in this con- the = 
not prepared to step into the boy’s life and lead him nection that “the most astounding fact in connection cian a 
safely along perilous paths, and away from gangs. with the crime situation is not that hordes of bandits aly 
With the Major gone and no force to guide him Red and gangs of racketeers swarm the city and defy sup- son) ai 
went quickly from street corner bunch to gang, from pression, but that the offender is only a boy!” irom 8A 
gang to murder mob, and thence to the chair. Equally alarming is the New York State Crime fo 

Red represents the extreme in the transition from Commission’s study of the causes of crime. Over a wn 
normal boy to condemned criminal; but he also repre- period of three years, it was found, two-thirds of all wart 
sents the common tragedy of thousands of boys who crimes committed by juveniles were burglary and - re 
crave effective leadership but fail to find it, or who, other forms of stealing; and each offense was partici- rackete 
having found it by chance, lose it and are themselves pated in by gangs of two, three, and four boys. The saloon 
lost. They are swallowed up in gangs in an age when ages of these offenders were fourteen and fifteen. This leader 
gang rule has risen to unprecedented power and law- agrees with the Children’s Bureau findings which re- wr 
lessness. It is not that the youth of today is wilder port that 41 per cent. of boys’ crimes were stealing, wie a 
than in preceding generations. More of them become and that the ages of the offenders were from fourteen P ar 
wilder because the present period of organized law- _ to sixteen. ita 
lessness offers greater opportunity than the past. This explains why, within the last decade and a ath 
Young men are being told, indeed they are being half, the commitments of men under twenty-five in we 
shown, that crime pays! prisons and reformatories has increased greatly. Par- aed 

The prevalence of juvenile crime at an early age is ticularly have they increased from cities where gang yo 
not confined to a few sections of the country or to and racketeer rule has become intrenched. Court 4 oait 
large and small cities. It is nationwide. After anex- records show that the lone bandit has almost ceased to - an 
haustive survey the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- exist; that offenders operate and are tried in gangs. tosh 
ment of Labor reported at the beginning of this year, anderw 
that the crime tendency appears in boys from four- The Romance of the Modern Gang 


teen to sixteen years. This led the press of the na- a 
tion to fix that period, after the fashion of a movie HE MENACE OF THE GANG to boy life in America is bler, bt 
titler, as the wildest age. now alarming. Its most shocking aspect is the trolled 
The dangers that lie in the path of boys of from speed with which the modern gang transforms the boy legging 
ten to twenty-one is indicated with alarming empha- into the seasoned criminal before he attains majority. Pi ; 
sis in a thorough survey of the boy situation in New The reason is that the activities of gangs have under- illicit. f 
York City, made in 1928 by the Boys’ Club Federa- gone radical changes in ten years. Gangs, as a phe- no pov 
tion at the request of the Children’s Aid Society. nomenon, have been much written about, but from save hi 
In the borough of Manhattan, this survey reveals, most of these writings little is learned about the real ea infl 
are 319,000 boys whose average age is ten. These reason why gangs exist and why their existence is Each 
boys will not all become criminals in a day. But dur- assiduously promoted. Assurances are even given in ranged 
ing a five-year period when the tendency toward crime _ the more picturesque gang romances that the old type did the 
develops in boys, one-half of the 319,000 will have of hoodlum gang, which had its natural birth in the them ? 
saloon, has passed from the scene, that co 

and that there are no big gangs the des 


today. In a measure this is true. 
The Gophers, Hell’s Kitchen, Dus- 
ters, Car Barn, and River gangs, 
all notorious in New York history, om 
and others with an extensive assort- tu 
ment of picturesque names, have will fin 
gone. They were hoodlum organi- the scl 
zations whose members duelled of boy 
over the favor of gang women, or candy 
battled for votes to keep a corrupt group 
political leader in power, or fought dulge 
over racial issues. In their place natura 
has come the newer and more cards, 
alarming underworld organization, means 
the murder mob, with its kindred One 
alliances made up of beer mobs, advent 
payroll mobs, mail truck mobs, The bt 
dope mobs, and racketeer’s mobs. sumes 
The hoodlum gangs of the old his lea 


TWO YOUNG CRIMINALS AND THEIR CRIME PARAPHERNALIA days received whatever emolu- are de 


Good leadership might have directed their energies toward preparedness of another kind. These ments they worked for from the A lead 
boys, not out of their teens, were caught robbing a New York pawnshop. Search of their room ake 2 ‘a 
revealed the collection of narcotics, weapons, and burglar tools. politician or saloon keeper. Today Czar W 















the middleman, the politi- 
cian or saloon keeper (usu- 
ally they were the same per- 
on), bas been eliminated 
from gang affairs. The mob 
of this era taps direct the 
gurce of income, and is 
chieftained by that other 
new figure in crime, the 
racketeer, Who is politician, 
saloon keeper, and gang 
leader all in one. 

Corrupt power Is concen- 
trated in his hands.  Politi- 
cal leaders and the police 
are under his dominion. His 
power is derived from the 
murder mobs he directs and 
which, in turn, support and 
defend him as an army does 
4 monarch. Diamond Joe 
Esposito and Big Tim Mur- 
phy, who were slain in Chicago in 1928, were racketeer 
overlords whose power extended over every form of 
underworld activity, and whose gangs were numerous. 

Arnold Rothstein, murdered in New York last No- 
vember, was called a gambler.. He started as a gam- 
bler, but developed into a racketeer whose hand con- 
trolled many underworld enterprises, gambling, boot- 
legging, dope peddling, bond thefts, and strike mur- 
ders. A dozen mobs carried out his orders; piled his 
illicit fortune up to the millions. Of himself he had 
no power. It was what the gangs did for him that 
gave him power, and in turn that power won for him 
the influence he held with politicians and the police. 

Each of these racketeers employed gangs which 
ranged in size from three men to fifty. From whence 
did they recruit their mobs and how did they employ 
them? The questions find an answer in the change 
that comes to every boy who goes ganging and makes 
the descent from street corner group to murder mob. 





twenty years old. The grou 
defies Americanization. 


Evolution of the Gangster 


ore PROPER LEADERSHIP, the boy seeking adven- 
ture for his leisure hours looks to see where he 
will find it; where other boys find it. He may hear in 
the school room about an apparently harmless bunch 
of boys that hangs out on the corner, in a drug or 
candy store, or meets in a hallway. He meets the 
group in its accustomed place of assembly. They in- 
dulge in unrestrained discussion about things boys 
naturally talk about. They play a slot machine or 
cards, gamble for small stakes, or perhaps devise 
means to cheat some minor law. 

One leader always appears to guide them to new 
adventure, to show them ways around the laws. 
The bunch follows him. They look up to him. He as- 
sumes heroic stature. They grow older, still under 
his leadership. He leads them into gang fights. There 
are decisive victories, treaties of peace and mergers. 
A leader who has started with a bunch becomes the 
czar with greater power and increased forces at his 





Boys, Gangs, and Crime 


THE GIRLS ACTED AS LOOKOUTS FOR THIS GANG 

Much loot was recovered in a police raid on the New York flat of this gang. The eldest, the girl at the left, was 
is typical of an undesirable foreign element found in our cities, which apparently 

heir national heroes are men like “Scarface Al’’ Capone and Arnold Rothstein. 








command—boys who have grown older, wiser, and 
who are seeking to extend the field of adventure and 
wealth. Thus comes into being a concentrated force 
of boy energy always ready to be led wherever the 
leader chooses to go. 

Authority makes the leader reckless; the need for 
easy money guides that recklessness, and the result is 
obvious. His gang takes a name and adopts a spe- 
cialty—raiding banks, chain stores, filling stations, 
payroll wagons, or mail trucks. Leader and gang are 
at last in on the big money. They attract the atten- 
tion of the racketeer, whose mobs require reinforce- 
ments, since the casualties are large, and who finds re- 
cruits for his murder mobs in the skilled ranks of the 
gang. He offers as inducements to join him—steady 
work, protection from the police, funds for bail and 
lawyers if they get into trouble, and luxuries while 
in jail. Boys who started with bunches become what 
are known in underworld circles as heavies, a title 
which carries much weight among criminals. 

The racketeer’s murder mob is essentially an organi- 
zation of professional killers and protectors of law- 
less enterprises. Crooked police can protect these 
enterprises only against the law; it is the racketeer 
and his mob who protect them against lawlessness. 
This is a grotesque situation, to be sure, but it is com- 
mon to the underworld, as recent grand jury inquiries 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, and other cities disclosed. 

The gambler and the speakeasy proprietor are, by 
the very nature of their unlawful undertakings, sub- 
ject to levy from blackmailers and competitors. A 
beer truck need guards ; a gambling joint must be pro- 
tected against hold-ups and extortion; an underworld 
political machine on election day needs “workers” 
with guns to protect the interests of the racketeer. 
The murder mob supplies these services, using what- 
ever weapons are suited to the occasion ; machine guns 
and automatic rifles for the general run of business; 
hand grenades (“pineapples”) for the doorsteps of 
judges, prosecutors, and public officials who have 
earned the enmity of the racketeer. 
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A beer running racket which produces an income 
of $1,000,000 a week, as Chicago records show, is 
worth protecting. Three hundred and fifty gambling 
joints with an estimated income of $3,000,000 a night 
offer a fertile field for the racketeer’s services, and 
since protection is essential and a risky game, it is 
well paid for. In the meantime, the boy gangster is 
in an atmosphere of big money, heavy talk and thrills 
without end. Perhaps he had seen his chieftain in ani- 
mated confidential conversation with a United States 
Senator—which instantly impresses the youth that he 
is at last in the presence of tremendous power. 

Still more grotesque and more menacing is the ex- 
tension of murder mob activities to the protection of 
legitimate business. At one time last year ninety- 
eight racketeer protection mobs boasted an income of 
$2,500,000 a year for services in protecting dyeing, 
cleaning, and laundry establishments from the de- 
mands of extortioners and unfair competitors. A 
businessman who employed this type of protection 
openly admitted that he had “no fear of bombings, 
beatings, or shakedowns with gang protection, and no 
need for police, prosecutors, and courts.” Gang rule 
has gained the approval of at least one businessman. 


Youth Necessary to Gang Existence 


Fora OF MURDER MoBs in several large cities dis- 
closed that the average age of member gangsters 
was between nineteen and twenty, and that the ma- 
jority had been graduated into the business of profes- 
sional murder and robbery from street corner gangs. 
The racketeer prefers the youth because he possesses 
energy, is fascinated by the thrills that attend the 
occupation and, most important, is reckless and easily 
induced to commit crime. An impetuous youth who 
has gone crime-ward seldom considers the conse- 
quences. He is a slave to his leader. If he lacks the 
courage to kill, bootleg whiskey and drugs, the sup- 
ply of which is under control of the racketeer, will 
produce the blind and wanton impulse to kill. 

If he is caught the racketeer’s connections will free 
him, have him paroled, or gain him a pardon. If the 
youth is killed . . . well, there is the possibility of a 
big funeral in a $5,000 silver trimmed casket, with 
hordes of mourners in attendance, not least among 
whom will be high police officials with bowed heads. 
So the boy gangster has something big to look forward 
to. He may attain martyrdom—of a kind. If he con- 
tinues with success, the racketeer impresses upon him 
the fact that after all, in spite of everything, crime 
can be made to pay. The callow youth will hardly 
deny it in the face of the racketeer’s power to protect 
him, pay him, and, in the end, give him a big funeral. 

Along with the racketeer’s picture is the impression 
in the young gangster’s mind that society had no place 
for him, and doesn’t care what happens to him. As a 
boy, he recalls, no one gave him the attention he has 
always had from his gang leaders. Some boys had 
clubs to go to, scout meetings to attend, leaders to 
guide them to a “decent break.” Of these good influ- 
ences he knew nothing at all. 

It is a shocking commentary on present-day life 
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that while juvenile crime increases, and proof js abun 
dant that agencies can be made available to rescie 
boys from crime-breeding influences, there stil] re. 
mains an appalling lack of community facilities to ac. 
complish that desirable end on an intensive scale. 

While generous support is given to movements to 
stiffen crime laws, provide larger prisons, and more 
elaborate court and reform machinery to handle the 
seasoned criminal, an apathy exists toward providins 
the simplest and most practical means of preventing 
crime; removing its causes at the incipient stages, 

This apathy is reflected in a startling way by com. 
parisons made in the special study of the boy sity. 
tion in New York City by the Children’s Aid Society 
As already stated there are 319,000 boys unde 
twenty-one in Manhattan. There is always the human 
aspect to these boys, but besides this they have a def. 
nite economic value. At least $500 has been spent to 
feed, house and clothe the average boy each year sine 
birth. The average age of the boys is ten years. The 
average investment per boy, therefore, is $5,000; and 
the total investment is $1,596,500,000. This sum js 
comparable to the assessed value of all buildings in 
Manhattan, which, last year, was $3,470,000,000. 

Manhattan annually appropriates $7,000,000 for its 
fire department alone. But for the protection from 
damage and destruction of its $1,596,500,000 invested 
in boys, Manhattan has seventy-one agencies which 
specialize in the leisure time care of boys, and which it 
supports at an expenditure of $769,000 a year. Thus 
more than nine times as much is spent for buildings 
as for boys; and for every dollar spent for the pro- 
tection of investments in buildings about eleven cents 
is spent on an investment in boys. It is considered 
sound business to spend $3.98 per capita to protect 
building investments; yet only 44 cents per capita 
is spent to protect the future men who will plan, 
build, and occupy the buildings. 

The economic aspect of the boy situation may be 
extended with alarming results. The unprotected or 
unguided boy comprises the raw stock out of which 
criminals are fashioned. A recent study by penologi- 
cal experts discloses that the average cost of finding, 
arresting, trying, and incarcerating a criminal is about 
$2,000. This does not include the cost of feeding and 
housing prisoners serving long sentences, who are sup- 
ported by the State in larger numbers as the crime 
rate goes up. Longer sentences are now the rule. 

The total cost of dealing with the criminal is prob- 
ably a billion dollars a year. Add the amount of 
property stolen, to say nothing of the value of lives 
taken by criminals, and an astounding figure results— 
a crime bill annually of about $6,000,000,000. 

About half the criminals responsible for this heavy 
bill are under twenty-one years of age; about three: 
quarters are under twenty-five. Intensive studies of 
groups of men in prisons show that their criminal at- 
tivities began as boys. A recent crime commissi0 
report states that of 154 men serving life sentences 4 
habitual criminals, more than half were under twenty: 
one when caught, and not one had ever known contatl 
with a supervised boys’ club, scout organization, or re 
sponsible trained leader. 
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of opening one boys’ club, and sending into the dis- 
trict. three trained young leaders who had a knack of 
arousing the interest of boys, a 40 per cent. reduction 
in crime resulted in one year—a remarkable showing. 

“Tt avails nothing,” says Warden Lawes of Sing 
Sing prison, “to decry the pool hall, public dance hall 
and gang hangouts which tend to throw the young out 
of adjustment with society’s requirements if some- 
thing is not provided to properly direct their inherent 
gregarious impulses.” Warden Lawes has with great 
reluctance signed the death warrants of many boys. 

America, with its tremendous resources of wealth 
and ingenuity, will not, of course, miss the oppor- 
tunity to strike deep at the roots of crime by looking 
after her boys. Chicago, cursed with gang rule, last 
Christmas Day announced a program for building 
twenty-five boys’ clubs at a cost of $5,000,000. 

“We expect by this program to make a notable con- 
tribution toward reducing crime,” explained George A. 
Hughes, president of the club, “and to build a citizen- 
ship which will resist graft and corruption and make 
the future of Chicago safe. It is good business as well 
as humanitarianism to give the boys a chance to grow 
naturally and healthfully, gaining stronger bodies, 
alert minds, and moral character.” 

It is hardly possible that other American communi- 
ties will suffer themselves to be plunged into the 
crime horrors that beset Chicago before realizing that 
the least expensive and yet most beneficial crime pre- 
vention begins where the gang begins.. But it works 
in a different way, and produces a sharp downward 
swing of the crime curve, and a correspondingly sharp 
ascent of the curve that charts good citizenship. 


When these influences do step into a boy’s life 
to lead him along healthy paths and away from 
angs what happens? William L. Butcher, a member 
of the New York Crime Commission, who has spent 
many years in boys’ work, says that of the young peo- 
ple whose spare time is supervised at playgrounds and 
clubs, only one in 1000 gets into trouble, while the 
ratio among unsupervised children is one in 100. John 
H. Witter, superintendent of Chicago Boys’ Clubs, 
asserts that the average boy there is thirty-five times 
more likely to get into trouble than a club product. 

Grace Abbott, director of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, reports that in Milwaukee during the last 
twenty-five years there has been a 20 per cent. de- 
crease in juvenile crime, although in that same period 
the population doubled. This reduction was due to 
nt to the spread of supervised recreational activities and re- 
since sponsible boy leadership. In Dayton, Ohio, sections 
The with adequate means for caring for boys during leis- 
ure hours showed almost one-third less juvenile crime 
than sections without facilities. Three hundred play- 
ground directors and school superintendents reported 
a great decrease in boy crime in 1927 and 1928, due to 
additional leisure time activities for boys, among 
from which was the simple operation of opening play- 
asted grounds and recreatior centers for a few hours each 
shich night—but giving them careful supervision. 
chit In 1927 an official crime investigating body made 
Thus a study of boy life in a section of a city branded as 
the worst crime-breeding center in the United States. 
This district which had 150 poolrooms produced more 
boy criminals than any other of similar size and loca- 
tion in the country. Through the simple expedient 
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Albany, February 5, 1929. 
To THE EprTor: 


I have read the foregoing article with a great 
amount of interest mingled with a sincere compassion 
for the lad who is led, often by the force of a single 
circumstance, to take up a career of crime which 
makes it necessary to exclude him from society and 
perhaps eventually to deprive him of his very being. 

I feel deeply, as well, for the youngster who because 
of an inherited low mentality cannot be possessed of 
sufficient moral understanding to determine the benefit 
and happiness of being a substantial citizen as against 
the selfish, easy, lawless way of day-by-day existence. 

We cannot set up any justification for crime, and 
we cannot be swayed by the circumstance of youth 
when we, as a sovereign power, are charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the dependent many 
against the whims and wants of a selfish few. 

The solution does not seem to be in the infliction of 
punishment upon the transgressor; and while we still 
have the problem of crime in youth, I am satisfied that 
we are making progress. We are awakening to the 









great cost of apprehending and caring for criminals 
after conviction, and have seen the benefits accruing 
from the expenditure of large sums of money ‘in a cen- 
tralized State Park movement, providing places of 
open air recreation where the advantages of sunshine 
are felt in contrast with the evil and dark places of 
bad association. Much good is being accomplished by 
boards of child welfare in keeping little families to- 
gether under a mother’s care; and the children’s 
courts have already established their worth. The Boy 
Scout movement and kindred associations are helping 
to keep young minds clean by outdoor activity. 

The future of our youth is of great concern to me, 
and if a word from me could advance the cause of 
good citizenship I would tell all boys to reflect on the 
attendant rewards of clean living, to be mindful of the 
rights of others, and to fulfill as best they can the 


great hope that was born with them. 


Sincerely yours, 


hm A Ge aD a 













































































































































































































































































Oregon Accepts 


HE ACTIVE THEATER Of 

commerce and trade 

heretofore has been in 

the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean. Now Asia, that 
continent of vast human re- 
sources and potential national 
wealth almost unbelievable in 
extent, is at the beginning of 
a forward movement that involves over half the human 
race. The western ports of the United States are the 
natural way-stations en route to vast unexploited mar- 
kets across the Pacific. 

In this inevitable commercial development, Oregon 
is strategically located to play a great part. On a 
direct line westward from the upper valley of the 
Mississippi the mountains are lower than those to the 
north or south. By rail, by water, or, in this new 
day, by air transport, the Columbia gorge marks the 
easiest route to the Pacific. 

Eighty years ago Senator Thomas H. Benton, 
staunch friend of the Oregon country, prophesied that 
a time would come when the commerce of the Orient 
would enter the Columbia River for transmission 
across the North American continent. The constantly 
increasing tide of western immigration and the awak- 
ening of the eastern world are bringing his prophecy 
to a realization greater than he foresaw. 

At the confluence of 
two great navigable riv- 
ers, the Willamette and 
the Columbia, Port- 
land’s excellent fresh- 
water harbor, with a 
300-foot channel to the 
sea, makes her the key 
port forthat vast inland 
empire, the Columbia 
basin territory. Where 
six steamship lines 
served the port a few 
years ago, now there 
are fifty-six estab- 
lished lines which con- 
nect with four trans- 
continental _ railroads. 
Exports from Portland 
to foreign countries 
have doubled in the 
past three years. 

The world is enter- 
ing an era when elec- 


















































trical power will be ap- 
plied to every branch 
of industry, commerce, 
and transportation. 


ALONG THE COLUMBIA 


Oregon is a motorist’s paradise. This 

vantage point on the Columbia River 

Highway lies ,eighty miles east of 
Portland. 
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By GOVERNOR I. L. PATTERSON 


The “Oregon Journal” of Portland has re- 
marked editorially that “the Review oF REVIEWS 
was patently not Oregon-minded as it prepared 
its Era of the Pacific number.” 
apologize for or seek to explain the failure of 
our authors to mention Oregon as often as Cali- 
fornia or Washington, we print herewith a brief 
article prepared at our request by Governor Pat- 
terson, which had arrived too late for inclusion in 

that January number.—TuHE Eptirtor. 


Its Opportunities 


Oregon has one-sixth of the 
potential hydroelectric power 
of the United States, most oj 
it undeveloped, which means 
immeasurable industrial pos. 
sibilities for the future. We 
are just beginning to take the 
place that is rightfully ours 
by reason of accessible ray 
material and abundant waterpower. Eighty products 
nationally distributed are now being manufactured 
within the state. 

Oregon has four hundred billion feet of standing 
timber, one-fifth of the standing timber of the whole 
country and more than any other state. We havea 
diversity of agricultural products which safeguards us 
against the ills of communities which are confined to 
limited crops. To supplement Oregon wheat, we have 
Oregon wool, Oregon salmon, Oregon apples, Oregon 
purebred livestock, and other Oregon products with 
an established reputation. We are developing a flax 
industry which will be of great importance to both 
farmer and manufacturer. 

For many, Oregon casts her first spell as a vacation 
land. We offer the motorist one of the best developed 
highway systems in the nation, on which we have spent 
$100,000,000 in the last ten years. Our state has all 
the elements of a natural playground—a rugged and 
beautiful seashore, 
timbered mountain 
ranges, blue lakes in 
upland meadows, age- 
less forests, rushing 
streams—a never-end- 
ing variety of splendor, 
with game and fish to 
delight the sports- 
man’s heart. 

We have a beautiful 
country, an exception- 
ally pleasant climate, 
and a land of unsur- 
passed fertility, with 
all the multiplied re- 
sources through which 
great commonwealths 
are built up. Golden 
opportunity still waits 
at the end of the Ore- 
gon Trail for those 
who feel the urge 
which has ever im- 
pelled the hardy, the = ; = 
resourceful, and the PORTLAND'S SUPER-SKYLINE 


ie Majestic Mt. Hood watches over the 
ambitious to push On destiny of Portland, one of the most 
into the West. 


beautiful and progressive cities of the 
est Coast. 


Rather than 
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“America and the European Picture 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. What Hoover’s Arrival Means 


give it more than usual interest. In the United 

States we are to inaugurate a new President, 

whose coming is hailed as portending a new era 
in our own development. In Europe a distinguished 
body of international experts will be at work formu- 
lating the ways and means of removing the last re- 
maining economic and financial obstacles surviving 
from the World War. 

In theory these two events have little connection 
and their conjunction is purely accidental, and yet both 
may well prove symptomatic of a new deal all around. 
On our side of the Atlantic, Mr. Hoover comes at a 
moment not unlike that which saw the arrival of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt a little less than thirty years ago. 
While the Spanish-American War was itself a rela- 
tively trivial affair, it did mark a profound revolution 
in American history. As it brought the North and 
South together in a common struggle, so to a striking 
degree it witnessed the escape of the American people 
from that paralysis which was the inevitable conse- 
quence of a civil conflict. 

The Spanish War somehow released the American 
spirit. With it, too, quite accidentally perhaps, came 
a sudden forward march into the world. We acquired 
territory in the Far Pacific and in the Caribbean. 
We became, not quite unconsciously, a world power. 

In a sense the imperialism of 1898 and the following 
years was a mild affair—yet it marked a very real and 
a truly striking change. And it was Roosevelt who 
understood, expressed, embodied this transformation. 
Beyond any question he was the first President who 
saw the new United States clearly, who sought for his 
country the position of a world power, and who made 
its influence for the first time felt as a force in Europe 
and in Asia. The United States of McKinley had been 
one thing, that of Roosevelt was another. No one 
could quite measure the change, but no one could 
mistake it. 

Now it is not less clear that following the World War 
there has been a new change. If the Spanish War re- 
vealed America to Europe and to itself as potentially a 
great power, the World War not merely disclosed it 
as in fact a great power but it also disclosed its eco- 
nomic and financial strength as predominant. Even 
before the World War became a national affair for us, 
we had acquired financial independence from Europe, 
had become the factory of the Allies, and were the 
single remaining great power insured by its prosperity 
and the well-being of all of its citizens against the 
social dangers which had begun to threaten in Europe 
and even in Asia. 


Te EVENTS IN THE COMING MONTH combine to 


The post-war years accentuated this evolution. Not 
as the result of any deliberate and concerted effort, not 
as the result of conscious imperialism, but rather by 
pure accident the United States proceeded to take over 
for itself material advantages and political influence 
which had belonged to Europe since the Roman era. 
The traditional visitor from Mars, arriving on our 
planet at any time in the past ten years, would have 
concluded that Europe and the United States had been 
contestants in a great war and that we had been the 
victors and Europe the vanquished. 

But while the transformation of the United States 
into a creditor nation—its progressive invasion of the 
economic if not the political provinces of Europe—has 
been unmistakable and largely unconscious, it is not 
less clear that within the country there has been devel- 
oping the will not merely to hold but to expand the 
gains of recent years. The making-over of our indus- 
trial plants and methods, which was the result of the 
War, has created an enormous machine. And the pos- 
session of this enormous machine has stimulated 
American business and financial imagination. 

Mr. Hoover is plainly the first man in the Presi- 
dent’s chair who illustrates and even seems to incarnate 
this new American spirit. He is the expression of that 
Americanism which thinks in terms of efficiency, 
rationalization, mass production. As Secretary of 
Commerce he has sought to accelerate efficient pro- 
duction at home and to assist in the conquest of 
markets abroad. He is the high priest of the doctrine 
of higher standard of living at home and greater com- 
mercial penetration abroad. 

This double phenomenon—the transformation of the 
United States and the arrival of Hoover—has certain 
very clear consequences abroad. Europe, to be sure, 
has seen the vast strides of America in recent years as 
the result of design rather than accident. It has 
already visualized the United States as seeking the 
dollar hegemony of the world. But it does recognize 
in Hoover the appearance of a man who in its eyes is 
the predestined leader of this new imperialism. 

So far the divisions, the losses, and the burdens of 
the World War have rendered Europe incapable of 
resisting what it conceives to be the American invasion. 
Dependent upon American loans and other assistance 
for its own recovery, it has been patently incapable of 
repelling what it has regarded as the steady infiltration 
of the United States into its own immediate and 
remoter economic provinces. 

Nevertheless, increasingly ever since the War there 
has been growing up in Europe the conviction that the 
rise of America and the decline of Europe are becoming 
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constant circumstances. Although the physical restora- 
tion of Europe has proceeded steadily and the actual 
wreckage is about cleared up, neither economically nor 
even politically has Europe recovered any part of the 
ground lost to us during and since the War. And the 
coming of Mr. Hoover arouses in Europe the convic- 
tion that unless something is done promptly the battle 
will be permanently lost. 

Increasingly European voices are preaching that the 
single escape of the old world from American economic 
and financial domination is some form of unity— 
economic, of course, rather than political. In his new 
book, “The American Experiment,” one of the most 
acute studies of our country in recent years, my friend 
M. Bernard Fay writes of Europe: 

“Ageravated by post-war difficulties, the old world 
may well be reduced to political and financial tutelage. 
It seems a willing and defenseless prey.” And of the 
United States he says: 

“Tmpelled by its own mass and its delight in the 
grandiose, the republic of the new world seems to be 
steering inevitably toward hegemony. Everything 
seems to be pointing in this direction.” 

Fay’s remedy, at least unexpected in a Frenchman, 
is some form of federalism, the single “possibility of 
maintaining independence and recapturing former 
prestige.” Alongside this French view I set the state- 
ment made to me by an official of the German foreign 
office last year: “Unless the sheer weight of American 
competition and pressure compels Europe, in its neces- 
sity to live, to find some means of adjusting its racial 
and national, quarrels, nothing is possible.” 

If I dwell upon these circumstances now, it is because 
I believe the coming of Mr. Hoover will contribute 
enormously to crystallizing European ideas and greatly 
magnifying what is considered as the American peril. 
For ten years, ever since Mr. Wilson went to the Peace 
Conference, Europe has played with the idea of some 
form of association with the United States, some kind 
of partnership. But to Europe Mr. Hoover incarnates 
the idea of an America which means to do it by herself ; 
which will seek to dominate the world by economic 
means, to capture and control Asiatic and South Ameri- 
can markets; which will advocate peace in politics but 
war in trade; which will limit its views of codperation 
to abstract declarations against war. 
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In this situation it is hardly to be doubted tha 
‘Europe will make some concerted effort to resist what 
it conceives to be the American peril. But the pre. 
requisite to any European resistance must be the 
agreement upon some form of European codrdinatiop, 
European peoples are almost compelled to abandon 
political strife and adopt forms of economic and finap. 
cial codperation if they are to meet successfully an 
ever-increasing American challenge. 

Europe sees in Mr. Hoover the embodiment of al] 
that it fears in the United States and in his arriyaj 
the ultimate stressing of the necessity to unite in the 
presence of the American threat. We welcome the new 
President in the belief that he is to express the new 
spirit of efficiency, prosperity, to raise the standard of 
living at home and conquer new markets abroad. But 
Europe sees in our expectations the menace to its own 
lower standard of living, the challenge to its own re. 
stricted prosperity, and the threat to all its remaining 
foreign markets. 

Hoover means, for Europe, war. I do not use the 
term in any military sense. He means a continuation 
and even an accentuation of the process which in the 
European mind has already robbed Europe of a vast 
deal that belonged to it in 1914. As a consequence, 
Europe is almost certain in the next years to make 
desperate efforts to arrive at some form of adjustment 
within its own limits. 

So far our successes at the expense of Europe have 
been won largely by default. Europe has been 
weighted down with the physical consequences of the 
World War and at the same time held back by the 
illusion—born of the Wilson episode—that America 
was not a rival but a rich and generous relative. But 
Mr. Hoover means the payment of the debts, the 
raising of the tariff, and the intensive invasion of the 
markets of the world. 

Since, moreover, the balance of power is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the old Europe, and since European 
peoples in the past, despite their mutual rivalries and 
hatreds, have always been able to unite in common 
defense of their interests against any single state which 
seemed to menace all, nothing would be more logical 
now than that a similar union should be formed against 
that country which constitutes the greatest economic 
and financial challenge Europe has ever known. 


II. Disorganized Europe 


insured collapse of French currency and finance, a 
prostration of British industry which has continued to 


we TURNING TO THE QUESTION Of the Reparations 
Conference itself, it is patently necessary to look 
for a moment at the present situation in Europe, the 
political background to the new undertaking. If one 
contrasts the Europe of 1929 with that of five years 
ago, when the Dawes Commission undertook its mo- 
mentous task, the change is almost incalculable. 

Five years ago the World War had in reality only 
just come to an end. The real termination was not the 
Battle of France in October and November, 1918, cul- 
minating in the Armistice of Rethondes; it was the 
Battle of the Ruhr, which had closed with the complete 
economic, financial, and political ruin of Germany, the 


the present hour. The devastation of the post-war 
years had been almost as complete as that of the years 
of actual fighting. 

Today, by contrast, Germany has recovered mat- 
velously ; she is financially sound, economically pro- 
gressing, if not yet arrived at her pre-war prosperity. 
France is in a condition hardly different from that of 
the pre-war years. She has stabilized the franc and 
balanced her budget without foreign loans. She has 
established a more advantageous balance between her 
exports and her imports, and she has begun to lend 
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capital abroad again. Only Britain has lagged behind 
and today seems the single great power unable to 
escape from the economic disasters of the War. 

But politically Britain, France, and Germany have 
all come through the fire intact. Moreover, if dictator- 
ships in Italy, Poland, Spain, Jugoslavia, and smaller 
countries have served as a rather ironic footnote to 
Mr. Wilson’s program to make the world safe for 
democracy, it is not less plain that Bolshevism, which 
was still a danger when the Dawes Commission met in 
1924, has dropped to nuisance proportions. 

Thanks to the Dawes Plan, Europe has thus escaped 
the complete ruin which seemed to impend in the days 
of the Ruhr occupation. Unmistakably the whole 
continent is now peaceful, industrious, and within 
limits prosperous. Stark misery is well-nigh unknown, 
save in certain British coal regions. And the result of 
material gains has been the growth of political 
stability. Passions, hatreds, fears, the consequences of 
war psychology, have largely disappeared. Economic 
associations unite industries of nations which were 
enemies during the War, and codperation within the 
League of Nations has become the familiar detail so 
far as Britain, France, and Germany are concerned. 

Nevertheless, one is forced to perceive that the 
highest promises of the period immediately following 
the making of the Dawes Plan have not been realized. 
On the contrary, while the Locarno Pacts, coming after 
the Dawes Plan, seemed to give promise of real Euro- 
pean peace, that celebrated gathering, and the 
admission of Germany in the League session of 1926, 
touched a level from which on the whole there has been 
a material recession since. 

The continued presence of Allied troops in Germany 
has stimulated the old German resentment and bitter- 
ness. The unmistakable refusal of the German people 
to accept as permanent the present eastern frontiers 
has aroused anxieties in Paris, Prague, and Warsaw. 
France has taken alarm at the renewal of Austro- 
German campaigns for union. All Europe has viewed 
with growing disquiet the complete failure of the 
League of Nations to achieve anything of importance 


in the direction of disarmament. The quarrels between 
France and Italy have disturbed tranquillity, and 
their rivalry in the Balkans revived evil memories. 
Thus one is bound to concede that Europe is today 
still very far from the point where it would be con- 
ceivable that any measure of unity could be had even 
for economic purposes. Indeed, Europe is actually in 


full crisis. Germany is confronting her former foes 
with what amounts to an ultimatum. She is demand- 
ing the evacuation not alone of her soil but of her 
economic life, the withdrawal of foreign armies on the 
Rhine and of foreign agents on the Spree as the price 
of any further real association in the work of estab- 
lishing European peace and codperation. 

The real significance of the present Reparations Con- 
ference, nominally to complete the Dawes Plan, lies 
here. Germany demands that her further payments 
on account of a lost war should be fixed, that with her 
acceptance all restraints must be removed. She is to 
be free, and not only free but along with her demand 
goes the clear evidence that, unless Europe consents to 


disarm down to her level, she means presently to arm 
up to the level of her dangerous neighbors. 

This German demand inevitably revives all the old 
anxieties of the French, the Poles, the Czechs. How 
can one be sure that a free Germany will be peaceful ? 
Would it not be better to hold fast to the present right 
to occupy German soil until 1935, rather than take 
chances? True, it is argued with no small show of 
reason that if the troops stay, all hope of a peaceful 
Germany will vanish. But if they go, who can guar- 
antee that the result will not be the same? And how 
is one to make absolutely sure that the nations which 
have to pay American debts for half a century will be 
able to collect German reparations for the same period ? 

These and a score of other doubts and hesitations 
are discoverable, and yet at bottom one is bound to see 
that the overwhelming majority of people in all coun- 
tries recognize that the war must now be liquidated, 
the watch on the Rhine finally wound up, and that 
however real the risks of evacuation, the dangers of 
continued occupation are greater. Here is the basis 
for optimism over the present conference. 

But, inevitably, along with the consideration of the 
economic and financial factors must go the discussion 
of the political. French statesmanship must be able 
to justify itself in French eyes, German in German. 
France must be secure, Germany must be free. The 
Allies must have money enough to pay the United 
States, Germany must have her bill fixed at reasonable 
proportions. The creditors must be guaranteed against 
wilful default, the debtor against unwarranted inter- 
ference. 

Yet back of all these details lies the larger question. 
The future of Europe is, measurably, in play here. 
Any real European unity may of itself be a fantastic 
illusion, but certainly without Germany all solidarity 
is out of the question. So far Germany has been only 
half won to the idea of association with her conquerors 
at Geneva and elsewhere. No small portion of her 
population, indeed a growing number, feel that Ger- 
many was cheated alike at Versailles and at Locarno. 

We are millions of miles away from the day when 
the Germans were handed the Treaty of Versailles, as 
criminals are presented with the judgment of a court. 
We are hardly less removed from the first days of the 
London Conference, when, as one German told me, 
“the British treated us with perfect courtesy but never 
let us forget that we were Huns.” The major question 
is not how much Germany must pay, not even how 
much she can pay, but how much she will pay. 

What is at stake now is something far bigger than 
reparations. It is the old question as to whether the 
victors of the world war can make peace with Ger- 
many. If they succeed, Britain, France, and Germany, 
with increasingly close associations, are likely to con- 
trol Europe through the League and be supported by 
the smaller states for a long time. If they fail, Ger- 
many is just as certain to go her own way, ultimately 
recovering her complete freedom, make her combina- 
tions with Moscow and Rome, draw to herself the dis- 
satisfied states like Hungary, Lithuania, Bulgaria, 
create a new balance of power in Europe in opposing a 
German to a French combination. 
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The supreme question is whether Europe is now 
going to make a political peace for economic reasons ; 
whether in fact it can establish a single front in 
Europe in the face of what it conceives to be the 
American peril. And obviously not only the question 
of tranquillity in Europe but the very existence of the 
League of Nations is at stake, for the League can only 
be the instrument of a united Europe. When Strese- 
mann, Chamberlain, and Briand agree at Geneva, the 
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League is an invaluable means of giving effect to their 
agreement. But what if Stresemann and Mussolini 
faced Briand and Chamberlain in direct and complete 
opposition, and each couple was backed by a whole 
string of smaller states having common interests ? 

A settlement of the reparations question will not 
insure European peace, will not guarantee new and 
far-reaching developments ; but no further step can be 
taken in these directions until it is settled. 


III. The Present Reparations Problem 


t ibe TURN BRIEFLY to the actual problem before the 
new conference, it is necessary at the outset to 
advise all readers of the foreign despatches to dis- 
regard the vast mass of economic and financial detail 
which is bound to emerge. For ten years the world has 
been bewildered and ultimately bored by a ceaseless 
flood of technicalities, yet the real issues are simple. 

It took Europe five years to discover that the first 
principle of reparations was recognition of the fact 
that Germany could not pay more than she could pay. 
Concomitantly, it was perceived that in 1924, when 
the Dawes Plan was formulated, she could not pay 
anything immediately. Finally, there was the third 
truth, namely that she could not pay any considerable 
fraction of the total demanded at once. And along 
with these discoveries went the realization that no one 
could say in 1924 how much Germany might one day 
be able to pay, and no one could ever tell until a test 
had been made under reasonable conditions. 

Once it had been agreed that the problem of repara- 
tion was not one of patriotism, vengeance, politics, or 
morals, but purely and simply a question of fact to be 
determined by experiment, the way was cleared. But 
before this obvious truth had been recognized Ger- 
many had been completely ruined and almost thrown 
into Bolshevism, and French finances had been so up- 
set that the collapse of the franc was made inevitable. 
Finally, British industry was injured to an extent 
which has so far made complete recovery impossible. 

In 1924, then, with the appointment of the Dawes 
Commission, the question of reparations was reduced 
to the determination of how much Germany could 
actually pay in the next few years. The Dawes Plan 
provided first that Germany should have a loan of 
$200,000.000 to get on her feet, and then during the 
next five years she was to pay gradually increasing 
sums until in the fifth year her payment should amount 
to $625,000,000, the normal contribution, which will be 
made for the first time in the current year. 

Beyond this the Dawes Plan did not go, because it 
wisely held that the first thing to decide was how much 
Germany could pay and the single test was experience. 
But at the same time the Plan provided that if Ger- 
many faithfully tried to pay, she could not be punished 
for failure and if payment endangered her exchange, 
she should be excused from payment. Thus there was 
set up a water-tight system, with politics shut out, and 
Germany went back to work. 

The Dawes Plan also set up an organization, headed 
by an Agent-General, Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, which 


should supervise the operation of the Plan. Actually 
it substituted for the old military occupation of Ger- 
man soil, to insure payment, the supervision of 
Germany’s financial and economic life by a foreign 
commission or agent. Germany acquired the oppor- 
tunity to live and recover, at the price of having her 
life rigidly supervised. 

The Allies, in accordance with the Treaty, had fixed 
German obligation at $33,000,000,000. The Dawes 
Plan simply provided that after five years Germany 
should pay $625,000,000 and that when the experimen- 
tal period was over it should then be decided how much 
Germany should pay and for how many years she 
should make this fixed annual payment. All Mr. 
Young and his associates have now to do, technically, 
is to say that Germany shall pay so much for so long, 
basing their decision upon their interpretation of the 
experience of the Dawes Plan. 

This decision will be greatly influenced by the re- 
cent report of Mr. Gilbert, which in effect declares 
that Germany can meet the maximum figure of 
$625,000,000. Mr. Gilbert does not say that this 
should be the sum, he does not even say that Germany 
could both raise this sum by taxation and transfer it. 
He merely says that Germany can raise the sum and 
that, so far, transfer has caused no dislocation of Ger- 
man exchange. 

On the other hand, everyone has pointed out that 
although Germany has paid upwards of $1,500,000,000 
on reparations under the Dawes Plan, she has in the 
same years borrowed $1,750,000,000 abroad, chiefly 
from the United States, and imported goods to values 
far in excess of her exports. Thus, while it is con- 
ceivable that German recovery will presently enable 
her to enjoy an excess of exports sufficient to pay 
reparations, she has so far been paying them out of 
borrowed money. In fact, we have lent Germany the 
money to pay reparations to the Allies. 

In this situation it is patent that there remains 
grave doubt as to whether Germany can continue to 
pay the maximum figure of $625,000,000. But there 
is also the second question. Unless Germany is 
steadily to be occupied by foreign armies, which is un- 
thinkable, the power to make Germany pay will 
largely disappear with evacuation. Accordingly, after 
the question of German ability to pay has been set- 
tled, there remains the other question of how much 
Germany is likely to pay. The Dawes Plan recog- 
nized that Germany could not pay more than she 
could pay; the new conference starts with apprecia- 
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tion of the fact that Germany is unlikely to pay more 
than she is willing to pay in order to escape immedi- 
ate and continuing difficulties with her neighbors. 

Now, into the proposed bargain between Germany 
and her creditors several considerations enter. Ger- 
many desires to free her soil from armies of occupa- 
tion. The whole people desire it naturally, the poli- 
ticians in power desire to bring it about because other- 
wise they may be turned out. There is, too, the same 
desire to get rid of the occupation of German indus- 
trial and financial life, which the Dawes Plan execu- 
tives now constitute. As it stands, the troops can stay 
legally until 1935. If reparations were not assured 
they might stay indefinitely. 

Germany is, then, willing to agree to pay a certain 
sum on account of reparations in order to get immedi- 
ate freedom, military and financial. On the other 
hand, she is not prepared to pay sums which she re- 
gards as beyond her capacity or even calculated to 
hamper her recovery. She is not willing, for example, 
to pay the $625,000,000, which all Germans and most 
foreign experts regard as extravagant. She is pre- 
pared to pay an annual sum of perhaps $300,000,000, 
which all Allied experts regard as too low. 

Actually the struggle over price is likely to be 
fought between the figures of $500,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 annually—the former representing Allied 
opinion, the latter German. But next in order is the 
question of how long the payments are to continue. 
Germany holds that under the treaty they cannot ex- 
tend beyond thirty-seven years. But the Allies are 
bound to pay the United States, on account of debts, 
for some sixty years. They would therefore like to 
have Germany agree to pay them as long as they are 
paying the United States. Thus the second point of 
dispute is the number of years of payment—the Allies 
holding out for sixty, the Gerr:ans for thirty-seven. 

As to actual sums: An annual payment of $300,000,- 
000 for thirty-odd years would represent a capital in- 
debtedness of about $6,000,000,000. A payment of 
$500,000,000 would be something more than $8,000,- 
000,000. These are the figures likely to be heard most 
frequently, although estimates may range from 
$5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. But all that really 
counts is the sum Germany agrees to pay annually 
and the number of years she promises to pay. On 
these two facts the experts figure out values in capi- 
tal, but they are of importance only when one comes 
to consider the possibility of bond issues. 

One may perhaps get a certain measure of what is 
likely to be settled upon by the following facts. The 
debt payments to the United States of the various 
European countries concerned in reparations, starting 
at $250,000,000, which is about the present level, rise 
to $350,000,000 presently and at a much later date to 
$400,000,000. If the Allies demanded of Germany 
$500,000,000 annually for reparations, and for the 
period of sixty years, they would obviously obtain 
enough to meet the American claims together with a 
very handsome margin to cover French and Belgian 
reconstruction costs. 

But will it be possible to persuade Germany to 
agree to pay such a figure and to pay it for so long? 


These are the chief questions at issue. True, if Ger- 
many refuses, she can be held to pay $625,000,000 
annually for at least thirty-seven years, less the years 
already covered by payments, and Allied troops can 
certainly stay until 1935 and perhaps later. But over 
against this stands the fact that such a situation abol- 
ishes the promise of real peace or complete economic 
reconstruction in Europe. 

In this situation there are two possibilities which 
have been much canvassed. There is, first, the 
familiar proposal to scale down the debts of the Allies 
to the United States, a proposal which has been re- 
vived by the Manchester Guardian recently. Since 
the foundation of Allied demands on Germany is the 
amount of money necessary to meet American debts, 
it is clear that reparations could be reduced pari passu 
with debts. But, practically speaking, this proposal 
is regarded as futile. Hoover’s position in the prem- 
ises is too well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But if the United States will not cancel or scale 
down, might it not consent to sell out? In other 
words, while the various powers are bound to pay us 
annual instalments for sixty years, covering their 
borrowings, these debts have a market value.. The 
sums Great Britain will pay us for fifty-odd years 
have a present cash value. What if Germany were to 
float on the world market enough bonds to meet the 
present cash value of all our Allied debts, would we 
accept the proceeds? That is the first question. 

President Coolidge has recently discouraged this 
proposal. Obviously it envisages using the American 
markets to float most of the bonds, and that would 
amount to nothing more than lending Germany the 
money to pay the Allies, who would in turn pay us. 
If one take the value of all the debts at around 
$6,000,000,000, we should then accept a $6,000,000,000 
mortgage upon German industry in return for our 
present holdings of promises to pay, signed by the 
governments of Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy. 
In a word, we should hold the bag; all our eggs would 
be in that one German basket. Again, such a bond 
operation would be enormous, take a long time, and 
is unthinkable under present market conditions. 

In my judgment, the present conference is far more 
likely to limit its official labors to the two steps neces- 
sary to complete the Dawes Plan—namely, fixing the 
sum and the number of the annual payments to be 
made by Germany. That done, they may discuss the 
possibilities of transforming all or part of this debt 
into money by commercializing it, by bond issues. 
For example, Germany may consent to give France 
and Belgium bonds based on railways, to the amount 
of perhaps $2,000,000,000. These could be exchanged 
at the French and Belgian treasury for bonds issued to 
meet the costs of reconstructing devastated . areas. 
Thus the two budgets would be materially relieved. 

But the flotation of $6,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000 
on the markets of the world would be a gigantic task. 
It could only be done by degrees, and meantime set- 
tlement of the questions of occupation and supervision 
in Germany cannot wait. Moreover, the American 
government is not willing nor the American market 
favorable for such sales here. Thus in the end Ger- 
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many is unlikely to do more now than agree to turn 
over to France and Belgium bonds sufficient to meet 
their reparations costs and undertake payments to the 
Allies sufficient to cover their payments to us on ac- 
count of debts. All the rest can wait, if Germany’s 
creditors can be assured that payments will continue. 

In such a situation Germany will annually pay her 
conquerors who are our debtors, the sums needed by 
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them to meet our claims, acting as no more than mid. 
dlemen between Germany and ourselves. This is what 
the Allies would like, although they would prefer to 
have Germany turn over to them bonds for the whole 
indebtedness, which they could transfer to us and 
thus escape from all responsibility through the liqui- 
dation of their debts to us. But such a solution must, 
at the very least, demand time. 


IV. Who’s Who on the Job 


ee REMAINS NOW TO Discuss briefly the outstanding 
figures of the new conference. It is also interesting 
to note the American circumstance in the whole his- 
tory of the Dawes Plan. The origin was the speech 
of Mr. Hughes, at New Haven in December, 1922, 
when the Secretary of State—a little in the manner of 
King Canute in dealing with the ocean—undertook to 
turn back the occupation of the Ruhr. It was only 
after a year of experiment with violence that Europe 
turned to Mr. Hughes’ proposal for a conference of 
experts to deal with the reparations problem. 

The famous commission which bears the name of 
the Vice-President of the United States counted also 
as American representatives Henry M. Robinson and 
Owen D. Young. And while no one would think of 
underestimating the value of General Dawes’ influ- 
ence and Mr. Robinson’s labors, the world has not un- 
justly allotted to Mr. Young chief praise for the 
achievement. Actually, I suppose the technical de- 
tails, the intricate machinery of the Plan, are to be 
credited primarily to Sir Josiah Stamp, but, as one 
member of the commission later said to me: 

“If the machinery was Stamp’s—and no one who 
had not possessed his vast and precise knowledge of 
budgets and governmental machinery could have sup- 
plied the details—those compromises which saved the 
day, when sessions became difficult, the man who was 
ready with the proposal which prevailed when some 
indignant representative already had his hand on the 
doorknob on his way out, was Owen Young.” 

For myself, I remember one Sunday afternoon in 
the Ritz Hotel in Paris, during the time when the plan 
was in the making, calling upon Mr. Young and finding 
him stretched out upon a sofa, exhausted from the 
strain and from a recent visit to Berlin which had in- 
volved incredible work. Nevertheless, in one-half 
hour he outlined to me briefly, succinctly, completely 
the theory on which the commission was working, the 
means by which it purposed to achieve its results, and 
the machinery it intended to set up. Never in a long 
life of varied experiences have I met a man at once so 
completely the master of his subject and so lucid in 
the explanation of technical details to one totally in 
the dark. 

While General Dawes will not share in the néw 
conference—and I believe his absence will detract 
much practically, as it will remove some picturesque 
details of his manner and personality, famous in two 
hemispheres—it is not less certain that with Young as 
the chief American representative our contribution is 
likely to be as decisive as before. Mr. Young has long 


been a conspicuous figure in American industry and 
was a name to build upon even before the World War, 
At the moment when called to Europe in 1923, he was 
chairman of the board of the General Electric, and he 
was also a dominating figure in the new radio world; 
but he was still relatively unknown to the mass of his 
fellow countrymen. 

Not yet fifty when he shared in the labors of the 
Dawes Committee, he easily and instantly acquired a 
reputation in Europe which has hardly been equaled 
by any private citizen, save Mr. Hoover himself, in 
the war and post-war period. Different as they are 
in many personal characteristics, as they are also 
politically members of opposite parties, Young and 
Hoover have summed up in their European services a 
vast deal of what Europe not inexactly regards as the 
peculiar American genius. Moreover, entering busi- 
ness through the gateway of the law, Owen Young has 
illustrated a new phase in our economic history. 

It is the astonishing range of Mr. Young’s activi- 
ties which supplies some measure of the man. A 
conspicuous figure in the General Electric and the 
Radio Corporation of America, a member of President 
Wilson’s second industrial commission, and later chair- 
man of a committee on business cycles and on unem- 
ployment named by Harding and Hoover, chairman of 
the American group in the international court of arbi- 
tration of trade disputes, he brought to the Dawes 
Commission an experience and a judgment hardly 
equaled by any member of that distinguished com- 
pany. Moreover, having become briefly the first ad- 
ministrator of the plan itself, he turned over to S. 
Parker Gilbert, the permanent Agent-General, a ma- 
chine in working order. 

J. P. Morgan, Mr. Young’s present colleague, is bet- 
ter known by the eminence of the House of Morgan, 
in which he is the controlling figure, than by any per- 
sonal achievement. Yet in all the period of the World 
War, while we were neutral and when we became a 
belligerent, and when in the post-war period a Morgan 
loan saved for several years the disastrous collapse of 
the franc, the House of Morgan was unquestionably 
the most considerable and influential of American 
financial organizations in world affairs. Moreover, in 
China, Mexico, and elsewhere this same house— 
counting among its partners the late Henry P. Davi- 
son, Thomas W. Lamont, and Dwight Morrow, our 
Ambassador to Mexico—constituted a powerful force. 

Mr. Lamont, who will be Mr. Morgan’s alternate, 
was less than twenty years ago notable in the Street 
as the youngest of the Morgan partners. . His distin-: 
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guished relation with European problems began as he 
went to Paris as financial adviser to President Wilson. 
In all the storm and turmoil of that famous confer- 
ence, his voice was always clearly and sanely raised in 
favor of real rather than fantastic reparations figures. 
I recall lunching with Mr. Lamont in the closing days 
of the conference, when the decisions were about 
made. Lloyd George had been insisting upon impos- 
sible figures to satisfy political necessities, and Mr. 
Lamont’s comments of that moment clearly foreshad- 
owed the chaos which later came, and the proportions 
to which reparations would have to be reduced before 
real settlement would become possible. Since that 
time Mr. Lamont has been conspicuous in many inter- 
national financial negotiations, in Europe, in China, 
and in Mexico; and he, like Owen Young, brings to 
the new conference knowledge and experience of un- 
rivaled extent. 

Nor in estimating the American influence can one 
overlook the share of S. Parker Gilbert, who for four 
years has been the Agent-General, the administrator 
of the Dawes Plan, and in that time has won for him- 
self the respect and admiration alike of the American 
and European financial worlds. No more difficult 
task than his ever fell to any young man, and Gilbert 
was hardly thirty-three when he undertook his great 
work. In Washington he is regarded as Secretary 
Mellon’s discovery, since he served for some years 
and with great success in the Treasury Department. 
But I am told it was not Mellon but Morrow who was 
responsible for his selection for the present job. 

Modest, unassuming, instinctively reticent, Gilbert 
has astonishing capacity to master and to interpret the 
intricate and innumerable circumstances alike of 
finance and of industry. His annual reports have 
served as the world’s standard of measurement of the 
progress of Germany since 1924. Nor can one fail to 
appreciate the astounding phenomenon of this young 
American, constituting in himself a real army of occu- 
pation of the financial and economic life of the great 
German Reich, speaking with authority in advising 
against mistaken policies, and—to a degree at least— 
deserving the German appellation of the “American 
Kaiser.” After Young and Lamont, Gilbert is certain 
to be the most conspicuous factor in the new confer- 
ence, if only because the real evidence on which deci- 
sion is to be reached must be discovered in his admin- 
istration of the Dawes Plan. 

Of the European figures, Stamp of Britain and 
Schacht of Germany are bound to be the most impor- 
tant. As I have said before, Stamp, more than any 
other one man, may fairly be regarded as the father 
of the Dawes Plan. The most distinguished British 
economist, he has shared in an almost innumerable 
series of conferences covering all the period of post- 
war international adjustment. Distinguished as scholar 
and teacher, perhaps the greatest expert in all ques- 
tions involving taxation and national debts in his own 
country, Stamp is almost certain to write the last as 
he wrote the first chapter in the Dawes Plan. 

As for Hjalmar Schacht, he is perhaps the most en- 
gaging single figure in the business and financial world 
of the new Germany. As Governor of the Reichsbank 


he was responsible for the miracle of the Rentenmark, 
for the sudden passage of Germany from the chaos of 
inflation to normal life. Possessing courage, imagina- 
tion, and a vast and varied experience, he has been a 
dominating influence in post-war Germany. A liberal, 
a republican, his political associations have been with 
the new, as his ideas and his actions have had an al- 
most American character. Moreover, Schacht is one 
of the few Germans who give clear evidence of a real 
appreciation of the psychology of other peoples, while 
remaining in his thought essentially German. He has 
been one of the chief architects of the new German 
edifice, financially and economically. He has dared 
courageously to oppose vast extensions of loans, and 
he has ruled the Reichsbank with an iron hand. 

Emile Francqui, who represents Belgium, also en- 
joys a European reputation. He was the man who, 
summoned by the King when the first attempts at sta- 
bilization had failed disastrously, put through the 
later and successful work. A rival and bitter oppo- 
nent of Hoover in the far-off days, when both were in- 
terested in China, he was his associate in the great 
work of feeding Belgium. Moreover, although he 
represents a small country, his knowledge and experi- 
ence and the enormous force of his character must 
make him a real factor in the new conference. 

France will be represented primarily by Emile 
Moreau, Governor of the Bank of France. While M. 
Moreau has played a very real and considerable rdéle 
in the restoration of the French franc and was called 
to become master of the French national bank at a 
moment of grave crisis, he is perhaps less known in 
America than any of the other great figures. More- 
over, his part will necessarily be rather restricted. 
He seems bound to fight against reduction and for the 
continuation of considerable payments, rather than to 
contribute to the readjustment otherwise. 

The first Dawes Commission’s experience demon- 
strated the advantage of dealing with the reparations 
problem first on the economic side and through eco- 
nomic and financial experts. When the Dawes Plan 
had been formulated, it had then to be subjected to 
the political tests, and the Conference of London in 
the summer of 1924 was in reality a political confer- 
ence in which the experts’ plans were modified to meet 
inescapable political necessities. Even among the ex- 
perts politics could not wholly be ignored, but success 
was due to their substantial exclusion. 

Unquestionably, after the present meeting of experts, 
political discussions will have to take place. And not 
until there has been an adjustment of the political 
problems can the economic and financial recommen- 
dations find acceptance. What is now beginning is a 
discussion almost certain to last for the greater part 
of the year and to be carried on not by one but by 
several international conferences. When the experts 
have decided how much Germany should pay yearly 
and for how many years, then the way is open to talk 
of evacuation, of commercialization of debts, of pos- 
sible bond issues and every sort of pending issue be- 
tween Germany and her conquerors. And in all dis- 
cussions the debts to the United States will be a real if 
not technically an actual factor. 





(? onditions in the Oil Industry 


ET US LOOK at the position 
of the American Petro- 
leum Industry as the 

year 1929 is entered. 
There is enough crude oil 
available to wreck the indus- 
try if our wells are produced 
to capacity. At the present 

-time there is shut-in produc- 

tion amounting to several mil- 
lion barrels per day in West 
Texas, Venezuela, California, 


and Wyoming, with extensive . 


transportation facilities in- 
stalled and additional lines 
under construction or pro- 
jected. Also a material in- 
crease in output will occur in 
Santa Fe Springs and Semi- 


By AXTELL J. BYLES 
President, Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


This article includes the substance of an address 
delivered before the ninth annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Chicago on De- 
cember 4, 1928. Mr. Byles was at: that time a 
Vice-President of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute.—-THE EpITor. 

We will assume, says Mr. Byles, that the fol- 
lowing statements will be accepted as axiomatic: 

(1) The oil business is a basic and essential in- 
dustry and petroleum and its products are indis- 
pensable to present day social and economic life. 

(2) While not practicably susceptible to oper- 
ation as a public utility business, the oil industry 
is nevertheless charged with a profound obliga- 
tion of public service. 

(3) In order to render efficient service the oil 
business must be a profitable business. But it 
cannot be profitable, if it continues in alternative 
periods of overproduction and threats of under- 
supply—of feast in some of its branches and of 
famine in others—without codperation from 
within or control from without. 


nomic reason for their declin- 
ing during the winter season 
when operating costs increase 
as volume diminishes. 

We have long been overpro- 
ducing fuel oil, as is shown by 
the fact that at present there 
are approximately 35 million 
barrels of gas and fuel oil in 
storage east of California, 
and approximately 100 mil- 
lion barrels of heavy crude 
and fuel oil in California, 
Continuous additions to stor- 
age have weakened the price 
structure of this product to 
the point where it is now com- 
peting with the lowest types 
of fuel. The prices thus real- 


nole during the winter. Nor 
should the possibility be over- 
looked of the development of large pools in Lea 
County, New Mexico, where wells have been drilled 
several miles apart with numerous indications of oil 
and gas. 

Suffice it to say that with 485 million barrels of crude 
oil above ground, the present actual and shut-in pro- 
duction, the high rate of crude oil imports, the known 
reserves of crude below ground, together with modern 
scientific methods of finding and producing oil, it is 
essential that the codperative movement be strength- 
ened and enlarged in the producing branch of the in- 
dustry. At the present rate of supply, we will make 
large additions to our overburdened storage of crude 
oil in 1929, adding to existing heavy and uneconomic 
carrying charges. 

Moreover, the refineries of the country are operating 
at excessively high levels and gasoline is being over- 
produced. In December last, for example, the rate of 
gasoline production was 19 per cent. higher than a year 
ago, while demand had increased only 11 per cent. 
Additional refining facilities are under construction, 
and new cracking equipment for making gasoline from 
fuel oil will increase the output of cracked gasoline in 
1929 by over 20 per cent. Additions to gasoline stocks 
are above normal for this time of year, and gasoline 
prices have registered what we have come to view with 
more or less complacence as a seasonal decline. 

Excluding tax, gasoline prices during the past sum- 
mer were approximately 99 per cent. of the pre-war 
level, as against approximately 150 per cent. for the 
average of all commodities. Such gasoline prices were 
certainly fair to the public, and there should be no eco- 
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(4) The industry must attain rationalization. 


ized are far below economic 
value and seriously affect the 
realization from each barrel of crude oil. This auto- 
matically forces the other products of crude oil to 
carry an additional burden. Such a situation is the 
antithesis of conservation, and if continued it will 
prove as costly to the public in the long run as it is to 
the industry today. 


Forecast for 1929 


ie US CONSIDER crude oil and gasoline requirements 
for 1929. The figures given are believed to be a 
reasonably accurate forecast. It will be assumed that 
the 1929 gasoline demand will be approximately 414 
million barrels, an increase of 8.5 per cent. over 1928. 
The demand can be supplied from these sources: 


143 million barrels 
Natural Gasoline 40 million barrels 
Imports 9 million barrels 
Straight-Run Gasoline...222 million barrels 


Cracked Gasoline 


To produce 222 million barrels of straight-run gaso- 
line, with a recovery factor of 24 per cent., which we 
believe to be conservative, would require 925 million 
barrels of crude oil run to stills, or an average of 2,534, 
000 barrels per day. 

We are now producing and importing approximately 
2,900,000 barrels per day of crude oil, which would 
indicate that our present supply is more than will be 
required to meet the increased gasoline demand. 

At this point let us recall the conditions under which 
the industry entered the year 1926, with the production 
of crude oil declining. Fairly heavy drafts on crude oil 





Conditions in 
stocks were taking place with the rate of gasoline out- 
put lower than at the middle of 1925. The declining 
supply of both crude oil and gasoline was the result of 
the drastic price cuts which had taken place during the 
latter half of 1925. With the statistical position of the 
oil industry improving, sharp advances of both crude 
oil and gasoline prices were wit- 
nessed during the first half of 
1926. These price increases 
acted as an immediate stimulus 
to supply, and crude oil produc- 
tion as well as the level of re- 
finery operation began to rise, 
and continued on an upward 
trend into 1927. Attempts were 
made in late 1926 to check the 
upward trend, but the minor 
price declines eventuating at 
that time were insufficient to 
arrest the momentum, and the 
industry entered 1927 in a seri- 
ous condition of overproduction. 
This resulted in drastic price 
cuts in that year, and gave rise 
to the prolonged depression from which the industry 
is now attempting to emerge. 


Domestic 
Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 


356 38 
378 53 
443 106 
1921 472 125 
1922 558 130 
1923 732 82 
1924 714 78 
1925 764 62 
1926 771 60 
1927 901 58 
1928 900 80 


Rationalization as a Remedy 


HE FOREGOING REPRESENTS what I believe to be a 

fairly accurate statement of facts and of outlook, 
and makes apparent the need for rationalization. If 
we were to stop here, the future, near or distant, would 
not afford much encouragement. 

Rationalization is a word easy to say, but it implies 
a task so complex and difficult in the oil industry as to 
challenge faith as well as cour- 
age. Despite all doubt of our 
ability to attain rationalization, 
such doubt is likely to turn to a 
determination to accomplish it, 
if we think of the situation in 
terms of alternatives. What of 
tomorrow, if, through failure to 
stabilize by sound economic co- 
Operation—through failure to 
make the sacrifices of peace—we 
continue the sacrifices of war? 
The day is past when victory 
can be attained in the warfare of 
uneconomic industrial competi- 
tion, as surely as the day is past 
when the shock of arms leaves 
a real victor in the field. 

Let us, therefore, at this point 
briefly review what has been 
accomplished and what further 
may be done for the correction 
of this situation. 

The necessity for taking cor- 
rective measures was made 
/apparent by the President’s 
creation of the Federal Oil 
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TABLE SHOWING THAT OUR CRUDE OIL 
SUPPLY HAS EXCEEDED DEMAND IN 8 OF 
THE PAST 13 YEARS. 


(In Millions of Barrels) 


Production Imports Supply Demand of Supply 


IN THE NEW OIL FIELD OF VENEZUELA 


A picture taken three days after this well had begun 
to spout. 
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Conservation Board four years ago this month. 
Progress was very slow at first, but during the past two 
years a real advance has been made in the control and 
conservation of crude production in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Texas. It would be a grave 
error, however, for us to believe that more than a fair 
start along these lines has been 
made. We must not overlook 
the futility of isolated control 
by local codperation or state 
mandate, without codrdination 
of the crude oil conservation 
movement nationally, and with- 
out codperation with the great 
foreign producers of crude oil. 
With modern transportation 
facilities throughout the world, 
a barrel of crude oil produced 
any place on earth has an in- 
direct and oftentimes a direct 
effect upon a barrel of crude oil 
produced in any other part of 
the world. 

The petition last year of the 
producers in the state of Oklahoma to its Corporation 
Commission, and the latter’s order thereon, marked, 
in my opinion, the soundest and most constructive 
step yet taken in the conservation of crude, because 


Excess (+) 
or Defi- 


Total Total ciency (—) 


394 
431 
549 
597 
688 600 
814 734 
792 771 
826 842 
831 855 
959 890 
980 966 


414 
426 
528 
533 


— 
es 
+21 
+ 64 
+ 88 
+ 80 
4 30 
— 
_— 
+ 69 
+ 20 


’ the order fixed from time to time the maximum which 


may be produced within the borders of the state, based 
upon the demand for the product; provided protec- 
tion for the full capacity of old and, consequently, 
small wells; and threw the burden upon the new and 
flush production whére, in the public interest, it 
properly belongs. It is essential that these tens of 
thousands of small wells be kept available against a 
day of need, and they should be 
protected and conserved for the 
further reason that upon them 
depends progress in the new art 
of reclaiming oil left in the 
sands after customary producing 
practices are no longer profit- 
able. 

We should not overlook the 
progress in conservation which 
has been made in Texas. The 
operators in this state have im- 
proved the technique of apply- 
ing control to producing leases, 
especially in the Yates Pool. In 
all of this work the Texas Rail- 
road Commission has taken a 
prominent part. 

Cooperative efforts in restrict- 
ing production of crude oil in 
this country cannot attain their 
maximum results unless similar 
steps are taken by the pro- 
ducers of foreign oil sold in 
competition with our domestic 
production. A serious situation 
might develop if Congress were 
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importuned to place a tariff on imported crude oil. 
Such action is probable, unless meanwhile the industry 
generally has become convinced that the producers of 
Venezuelan crude oil are making, and will continue to 
make, diligent efforts to restrict their production in 
harmony with similar efforts in this country. A tariff 
on petroleum is objectionable for many reasons, and 
should be avoided. 

The present crude oil reserves, and those yet to be 
found, instead of representing a threat will become one 
of the greatest stabilizing factors in the industry, pro- 
vided they are properly developed, conserved, and used. 

It is apparent that codperation in the production of 
crude oil will avail us little if overproduction of refined 
products is indulged in to the extent of reducing reali- 
zations below cost levels. It is also clear that the task 
of curbing the output of refined products is one that 
must be borne by the industry generally. While the 
overproduction of crude petroleum is at present con- 
fined to a few states, the overproduction of refined 
products is more national in scope. If restriction of 
manufacturing be limited to a particular locality, the 
result will be that the marketing territory of the man- 
ufacturers in that locality will be invaded by the 
products of the manufacturers 
in other localities who are pro- 
ducing beyond the consumption 
of their local markets and 


dumping their products in the ne red hae 
territory of better realizations. 1929—Jan. 5..... 
To accomplish the purpose of Oe cas 
restricting the overproduction S19... 
of refined products, we suggest Feb . Peres 


that the industry might well 
form associations in each of the 
six or eight manufacturing districts of the country, 
with a view to holding production in balance with con- 
sumption within their natural transportation areas. 

Within the past few months the American Petroleum 
Institute has formulated a national code of ethics inci- 
dent to the marketing of petroleum products. The 
purpose of this work is to eliminate uneconomic and 
harmful trade practices, which, in the opinion of most 
of us, would be condemned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and by the courts as unfair competition. In 
the production of crude oil and the manufacture and 
sale of its products, it is and should be increasingly our 
determination to furnish the public the best products 
and service at the lowest price consistent with a fair 
overall profit on the business transacted. No one who 
has given any thought whatever to the subject has any 
doubt that the elimination of uneconomic, destructive, 
and sometimes unfair trade practices would result in an 
increased return of from one to two cents per gallon on 
the 17 billion gallons of gasoline which will be delivered 
this year. This return could accrue to the oil industry 
without increasing the cost of the product to the con- 
sumer. 

An illustration of uneconomic duplication of market- 
ing facilities is found in the multiplicity of service 
stations. Few will deny that we already have more 
than twice the number that are necessary to adequately 
serve the public; and additions are erected each day. 





TABLE SHOWING THE RECENT INCREASES 
IN THE DAILY RATE OF CRUDE OIL PRO- 
DUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 








March, 1929 


Substitute Economics for Guess Work! 


a SUM THE MATTER UP: In order that an indispen. 
sable and irreplaceable raw material may be con. 
served for the benefit and protection of those who 
come after us, sound economics must be substituted 
for guess work, speculation, and destructive competi- 
tion. To accomplish this, there must be codperation 
and coordination not only locally but nationally. A 
national program should be harmonized with a world 
program. A hope for the latter lies in the formation 
of a United States Export Association, under the 
Webb Act, which should have the earnest support of 
the industry. 

At this point there may come to some of us the fear 
that even though the industry itself were willing to 
enter upon a new and sound economic era in the man- 
agement of its business, it would despair of the ac- 
complishment of this purpose by reason of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts, and the statutes of certain of 
the states. Some of us believe that great progress may 
be made under the laws as they now stand and have 
been interpreted by the courts and by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Some of us believe that if laws 
made to cope with monopolistic 
abuses of a _ generation ago 
prevent the nation from doing 
that which is for #s_ benefit, 


2,551,000 barrels = and in accordance with the 


2,581,000 “ : : 

2,591,000 * will of the people, as increas- 
2,594,000 “ ingly evidenced at the polls, 
— ‘ these laws can and will be so 
2680050 * amended as to permit capital, 


labor, and the public to share 
in the prosperity of a new 
industrial and economic era. Further pleas of con- 
fession and avoidance by the oil industry will not be 
accepted in the court of public opinion. If we are 
right in what we desire to do, are frank and honest in 
the presentation of our problem, we may expect the 
codperation and assistance of the governments, both 
federal and state. 

The ownership of the oil business has largely passed 
into the hands of the public. Executives of oil com- 
panies are not different from the group of professional 
business managers who are running a large part of 
the business of America as trustees for its people. No 
cooperative step which might by any stretch of the 
imagination infringe upon the laws of the nation or 
any of the states should be taken without submitting 
it to the Federal Trade Commission or the Attorney 
General’s office, or both, and to the proper local com- 
mission and attorney general of any state concerned. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the opinion that 
the rationalization of this industry cannot be accom- 
plished, no matter how much desired, without the aid 
of some central or overall codrdinating influence. 
Whether this should be an individual, or a very small 
committee, I do not know; but I do know that it must 
be of a character and capacity that will command the 
confidence and respect not only of the divergent and 
conflicting interests within the industry itself, but of 
the government and public as well. 


(he World’s Problem of Petroleum 


By JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


HEN PRESIDENT CooLipcE in 1924 created 

the Federal Oil Conservation Board it was 

everywhere accepted as a recognition of the 

peculiar, perhaps unique, status of the oil 
industry. Petroleum is a marvelously versatile re- 
source. Its uses are so many and important, its field 
of usefulness so fast expanding, that we have now 
come to realize that a world without petroleum or its 
equivalent would be a very different place. Transpor- 
tation by land, by sea, by air, and undersea is so de- 
pendent on it that it is become a prime factor in deter- 
mining the political security, the military power, and 
the industrial rank of nations and empires. 

Thus increasingly dependent on petroleum supplies, 
the world recognizes that those supplies are limited, 
irreplaceable, and liable to disastrous depletion. 
Moreover, so far as present knowledge goes, the sup- 
plies are in large part located in areas far remote 
from those which wish to utilize petroleum products. 
Such is the avidity wherewith powerful states have 
been seeking, since the World War, to insure their 
petroleum supplies, that no backward or small coun- 
try which suddenly finds itself rich in this resource 
can feel as confident of its political security. 

The huge industrial fabric based on petroleum was 
founded in the United States. Year by year roundly 
70 per cent. of petroleum produced and used by the 
world, is produced and used in the United States. 
This situation has long been responsible for fears lest, 
becoming increasingly de- 
pendent upon this element, 
our country should some 
time confront a supreme dis- 
aster with its depletion. It 
was recognition of this pos- 
sibility that induced Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s establish- 
ment of the Oil Conserva- 
tion Board. When that ac- 
tion was taken there were 
ominous signs of approach- 
ing depletion. The age of 
motorization was making 
constantly heavier drafts, 
and discovery was not keep- 
ing pace. Alarmists were 
predicting possible exhaus- 
tion in a decade or two. 

Right at the height of 
our war-time productiveness, 
when American oil was a 
chief factor of Allied power, 
an eminent British author- 
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770.9 


Country 
United States 
Venezuela 
Russia 
Mexico 
Persia 
Rumania 
Dutch East Indies 
Colombia 
Peru 
Argentina 
India 
Trinidad 
Poland 
Sarawak 
Japan 
Egypt 
Germany 
Ecuador 
Canada 
France 
Sakhalin 
Czechoslovakia 
Others 
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(Millions of Barrels) 


hausting its oil riches, the British Empire had been 
acquiring control of such huge oil resources through- 
out the world that Britain was surely destined to an 
early dominance in this field. But no more had the 
Conservation Board been created than the whole pic- 
ture suddenly changed. 

New and rich oil fields were discovered and opened 
in various parts of this country. Improved manufac- 
turing, notably “cracking,” greatly increased the re- 
covery of the most valuable petroleum constituents. 
Better field methods began to increase the proportion 
of oil brought forth from the oil sands. All these 
things presently brought about feast where famine had 
threatened, over-supply where shortage had been 
feared. To the industry, here and abroad, these con- 
ditions were demoralizing. Prices fell, oceans of oil 
went into storage, waste was inevitable. Excessive 
production was causing immediate losses and at the 
same time increasing the danger of exhaustion and 
disaster in the days to come. 

The industry, from being hostile to governmental 
regulation or effective codperative measures to limit 
production, began to demand these. But the difficul- 
ties—constitutional, legal, economic, traditional— 
seemed well-nigh insuperable. Such is substantially 
the situation today; such it has been for more than 
two years past. 

This oil picture of America must be kept in 
mind to enable one to understand a closely parallel 
world situation now fast de- 
veloping. An epoch of over- 
production is in sight every- 
where, if not yet begun. Sir 
John Cadman, head of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
(which is pretty nearly an 
instrumentality of the Brit- 
ish Government), addressing 
the American Petroleum In- 
stitute last December, said 
of possible over-production: 
‘There is no escape from it; 
because beyond as well as 
within the United States it 
is one of the most urgent of 
all our problems.” 

Rather more than 96 per 
cent. of oil is produced in 
eight countries. In order of 
importance they are: the 
United States, Venezuela, 
Russia, Mexico, Persia, Ru- 
mania, Dutch East Indies, 
and Colombia. All these 
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SIR HENRI DETERDING 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group. 


SIR JOHN CADMAN 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 


increased their production from 1922 to 1928. All 
records were broken in 1928: production, storage, 
consumption; the world produced 1,289,916,000 bar- 
rels, 69.8 per cent. of it having come from wells in the 
United States. 

A glance at Venezuela’s record eloquently suggests 
how the world may be drenched with oil unless 
soon there is effective international regulation ; unless, 
in a word, the conservation program which President 
Coolidge had in mind for the United States, when he 
called the conference of five years ago, is expanded to 
take in the whole world. 


What Venezuela Did to the Oil Industry 


ie 1917 VENEZUELA was not even listed among signifi- 
cant oil countries. By 1922 Venezuela andColombia 
together produced roundly 2,800,000 barrels. In 1928 
Venezuela produced about 104,620,000 barrels, Colom- 
bia about 20,150,000. But that is only half the story. 
Competition between American and European inter- 
ests in Venezuela was exceedingly active in the earlier 
years, and only recently have they agreed upon some 
restrictions. If all Venezuelan wells now drilled and 
proved were permitted to produce to capacity, the 
country’s output would be still further increased, pos- 
sibly doubled, in this present year. It has been 
authoritatively estimated, furthermore, that by 1932 
Venezuela alone will produce as much oil as the whole 
world did in 1917. 

Since that estimate was made the Venezuelan men- 
ace has so impressed the leaders of oildom that they 
have recently agreed to limit its production to about 
120,000,000 barrels in 1929. Even that will permit a 
large increase. The fact that such an agreement has 
been possible, among the widely diversified Venezue- 
lan interests, is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
international situation. 

Nearly all the powers in the oil world are ac- 
tive in Venezuela—the Standard group of the United 
States, several of the great American independents, 
and the Royal Dutch-Shell. The Dutch-Shell holdings 
are the.largest; said to be, in fact, the greatest pro- 
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ducing property ever held by a single company jy 
the history of the industry. 

Within the last three years the huge oil production 
of the Seminole field in Oklahoma, and of the We 
Texas and Texas Panhandle fields, moved Americay 
producers to extraordinary efforts at limitation of oy. 
put. In Oklahoma, California, and Texas, the greg. 
est oil states, substantial progress has already bee, 
made. In the same way, but on the world scale, the 
excessive production of the United States, along with 
the demonstrated potentialities of Venezuela, Russia 
Iraq, and Persia, have aroused the powers of oil t 
the necessity for corresponding world measures. 


World Stabilization of the Oil Industry 


RAQ PRESENTS the most satisfying picture of effe. 
tive internationalization and codperation. Op 

of the world’s greatest oil fields, it was the subject 
of long and acute diplomatic controversy after the 
war, and was for a time allocated to French, British, 
and Dutch-Shell groups. The American companie 
and the Government at Washington protested, and 
ultimately the arrangement was changed to give a 
substantial interest to the Americans. In northen 
Persia, likewise, the Standard Oil interests shared a 
potentially rich field with Anglo-Persian. 

Herbert Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, had an 
important part in helping the Americans to a par. 
ticipation in these fields. The arrangement is now rec- 
ognized as foreshadowing a possibility of more and 
more intimate codperation in all parts of the world, 
dealing with production, refining, and marketing, and 
aiming to stabilize the industry and prevent the waste 
of premature and excessive production. There is need 
for this stabilization. 

To understand how these plans are gradually shap- 
ing, it is necessary roughly to appraise the great fac- 
tors. Companies of the Standard group have large 
holdings in Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Iraq, Persia, 
and, of course, the United States. Before the war they 
were deeply interested in Russia and are still press- 
ing claims against the Soviet Government for contfis- 


HERBERT L. PRATT 


Standard Oil Company of 
New York. 


WALTER C. TEAGLE 


Standard Oil Company of 
: New Jersey. 
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The World’s Problem of Petroleum 


cating their holdings there. Many of the American 
independent companies are entrenched in outlying 
parts of the world, alongside Dutch-Shell, Anglo- 
Persian, and the Standards. 


Deterding and the Dutch-Shell Group 


HE DUTCH-SHELL COMBINATION of more than one 
hundred and twenty-five affiliated corporations in 
production, refining, shipping, marketing, exploration, 
is often accounted the greatest single oil corporation 
in the world. Its chief units are the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and the Shell Transport & Trad- 
ing Company. Founded in Holland to operate in the 
Dutch East Indies, the group came under British con- 
trol through consolidations engineered by Marcus 
Samuel, later Lord Bearsted, and Sir Henry Deterding. 
Sir Henri Wilhelm August Deterding is a native and 
still a citizen of Holland, though he has been knighted 
in England and has received similar distinctions from 
France, Italy, and Belgium because of his war-time 
services. In Europe he is accounted the greatest indi- 
vidual force in the oil world, and is called the Napo- 
leon of oil. 

In his earlier career he engaged the Standard inter- 
ests in bitter warfares for Far Eastern markets; but 
the closer relations and understandings growing out of 
parallel interests in so many areas has brought him 
into codperation with those he once fought. Deter- 
ding and New Jersey Standard’ have made common 
cause by reason of the confiscation of their Russian 
properties, seeking to prevent the marketing of “stolen” 
Russian oil products in Western Europe. They have 
not been notably successful. : 

Russia is indeed the hopeless enigma of the world’s 
oil game. Controlling enormous resources in the Black 
Sea and Caspian Sea regions, the Soviets have stead- 
fastly refused to return or settle for confiscated prop- 
erties. Greatly needing money and having in oil their 
most promising cash crop, they have cut prices and 
demoralized markets. If Russia were once tamed, the 
outlook for stabilizing world conditions would be vastly 
better; and optimists are not wanting who hope Rus- 
sia will ultimately see the light and open her doors. 


J ne 
© Biank-Stoller, Inc. 
GEORGE S. DAVISON 
Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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AXTELL J. BYLES 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


R. C. HOLMES 
The Texas Company. 


Next to Dutch-Shell, the foremost non-American 
producer is the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, now 
headed by Sir John Cadman who came into promi- 
nence during the War. Like Deterding, he is on 
friendly terms with the American industry. 


Cadman and the Anglo-Persian Company 


P DETERDING is the Napoleon, Cadman is the Talley- 
rand of European oil: scholar, diplomat, amazing 
negotiator. In 1914 he was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. He convinced Winston 
Churchill that direct and unqualified control of ample 
oil by the Government was necessary to insure British 
sea and air power; and Churchill in turn induced the 
British cabinet, of which he was a member, to buy 
control of Anglo-Persian. Sir Charles Greenway, its 
founder, was then head of the company. Admiral Sir 
John Warre Slade became government director. 

Strong in Iraq and Persia, the company has enforced 
most enlightened policies. The Babagurgur well in 
Iraq, bringing in 90,000 barrels per day, proved that 
field. Five other producing wells have been brought 
in, and several are drilling. A pipe line 500 to 600 
miles long, to Haifa on the Mediterranean, is projected. 

But Sir John Cadman is not hurrying to develop 
Iraq and Persian fields in this time of over-production. 
Iraq, with the same kind of competitive development, 
might shortly be made another Venezuela. Instead, 
wells already drilled in Iraq are held to small pro- 
duction, and oil will be brought out only as there is 
actual need and satisfactory market. Under the same 
leadership, a like policy is being imposed in Persia. 
Sir John has for years been urging that the one sure 
way to conserve oil wisely is to leave it in the ground ; 
he declares that the reckless competitive drilling in 
Venezuela and Rumania “is an economic scandal.” 
The American audience before which he used that 
characterization understood that it was equally appli- 
cable to much of this country’s oil operations. 

In 1921 Cadman, addressing the American Petro- 
leum Institute, urged codperation and understanding 
on a world basis; and seven years later, at the same 
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gathering, he summarized the considerable progress 
that had been made in the interval as follows: 

“Surely the present generation will realize that oil 
is no longer to be regarded as a new, potent, and 
fascinating toy. Are we not the. trustees and store- 
keepers for posterity? The effect of methods adopted 
in recent years in certain centers of spendthrift pro- 
duction amounts to a robbing of the birthright of 
future geherations. In dissipating natural resources 
in this way we are not only squandering the revenues 
of our contemporaries; we are destroying one of the 
most precious capital assets of Mother Earth.” 

No less scandalous than the waste in oil production 
is the waste in its distribution, according to Sir John. 
Pointing out that Persian oil goes to Iceland, to Aus- 
tralia, and to England, he declared it all wrong and 
urged that each producing region should care for its 
logical distributing area and keep out of others. 


A World-wide Effort to Regulate Production 


HAT THE CONTROLLING FORCES, both industrial and 

governmental, increasingly favor the Cadman pro- 
gram was indicated reassuringly a few months ago 
when the cables told of long conferences of Deter- 
ding, Cadman, and Walter Teagle, president of the 
Standard of New Jersey, held in Scotland. The whole 
oil world assumed that codperative plans were under 
-consideration, and there was nearly universal approval. 

Still more recently the Export Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Inc., was formed by fourteen American oil com- 
panies, to unify the operations of the American indus- 
try in foreign fields under the plan provided by the 
Webb Law of Congress. Consolidating operations, 
eliminating duplications in facilities, shipping, and the 
like, such an organization will place the American 
industry in advantageous position for dealing with 
the great European companies and ultimately realiz- 
ing some measure at least of Sir John Cadman’s 
aspiration. 

The European personalities in oil constitute a group 
no less interesting than were the great adventurers 
who founded the industry here. 

Sir Charles Greenway, besides creating the Anglo- 
Persian, controlled vast interests in Far Eastern and 
Middle Eastern trade—in ships, oil refining, and rail- 
roads-—besides being prominent in London banking. 

Viscount Inchcape, another power in Anglo-Persian, 
built his fortune in shipping, banking, insurance, the 
India and China trade, and various oil developments. 

A son of Lord Bearsted, founder of Dutch-Shell, 
Walter Horace Samuel, succeeded to a large share of 
his father’s activities in the great combination. 

Sir John Cargill is a leading figure in the rich and 
solid old Burma Oil Company. Being also a director 
of Anglo-Persian, he is a link between these two big 
concerns based on Asian production. Anglo-Persian 
is not understood to own any properties in the United 
States, but the Shell group is very powerful here, con- 
trolling some of the biggest of American producing, 
refining, and marketing organizations. 

Sir John Cadman was oil comptroller for the Allies 
during thé War. In that capacity he earned his 
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knighthood; that it is well deserved is suggested by 
the fact that when he was made dictator England 
had in hand only about ten days’ supply of oil for al] 
its military operations by air, sea, and land. Amons 
his diplomatic achievements, that of bringing Anglo. 
Persian and New Jersey Standard into accord ip 
northern Persia is rated a triumph. He is fifty-one, 
Nowadays, efforts at large codperation are moti. 
vated more by concern for the industry’s prosperity 
than by the fear of exhaustion of oil supplies. Where 
pessimists a few years ago feared exhaustion in pos. 
sibly twenty or thirty years, one eminently respectable 
authority recently declared that there was now oj] 
in sight to supply the world for 3,000 years! The 
great proved fields are those of the United States, 
Mexico and the Caribbean area, Russia, Rumania, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, Burma, and the 
Dutch East Indies. But oil has been found in nearly 
all South American countries, with the promise of 
important new fields. Some twenty-three countries 
produce enough to get into the statistical tables, and 
many more have developed promising indications. 
Japan is a small producer, but has to import most 
of its supplies, mostly from the British-controlled 
companies: and the American Pacific Coast. China 
has long been an important market for the Standard 
companies and also for the Dutch-Shell group. 


Who Uses the Oil? 


Lee OIL CONSUMPTION grows Steadily, at some- 
thing like 8 per cent. yearly. The United States, 
producing roundly 70 per cent. of petroleum, actually 
consumes a slightly larger share of petroleum prod- 
ucts; the difference is made up from crude oil im- 
ported from Mexico and the Caribbean countries and 
refined here; these imports make it possible to supply 
the domestic demand and leave a considerable surplus 
for export. 

The United States is the only large producing coun- 
try that consumes as much as it produces. Western 
Europe gets oil from the United States, Rumania, 
Russia, Poland, Burma, Persia, Iraq, Mexico and the 
Caribbean areas. Before the War, German supplies 
were chiefly from Russia, the United States and Ru- 
mania; they are now mainly from the English- 
controlled companies, the United States, and Ruma- 
nia; but production of distillates from coal, used as 
substitutes for gasoline, are constantly more important 
in Germany. Rumania’s oil finds its outlet in Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean countries. 

The world will not for a long time suffer for want 
of oil. Before that time comes, industrial and eco- 
nomic changes will undoubtedly have made it possible 
to produce oil commerciaHy from almost unlimited 
stores of oil-bearing shales, scattered over many coun- 
tries. Even before the shales have to be called upon, 
it seems certain that substitutes for oil will be pro- 
duced from coal and lignite. The Germans have made 
such progress in this direction that it is confidently 
claimed they will shortly be able to supply their 
motor-fuel requirements from that source on a com- 
mercially practicable basis. 





‘(hat Is Right in Business 


By OWEN D. YOUNG 


NE BRIGHT CRISP DAY 
in the fall of 1905, 
David Shaver was 


driving down the 
long, winding, and only street 
in Van Hornesville. His con- 
veyance was a one-horse lum- 
ber wagon with bottom 
boards and no box. David 
was standing on the boards, 
his long gray beard waving in the breeze, driving a 
horse that looked almost as old as he. Suddenly 
around a bend in the road a large motor car showed 
up. The old horse went over the stone wall and down 
into a hollow about ten feet below the road. The 
wagon and David followed. There was a mix-up of 
broken harness and bottom boards and whiskers. The 
driver of the motor car, seeing the catastrophe, 
stopped, looked over the wall, and solicitously asked: 
“Can I do anything for you?” David slowly disen- 
tangled his whiskers and answered: “No, I think you 
have done all you can for me this morning.” 

That was in the year 1905. Motor cars were just 
beginning to occupy our roads. At the same time, 
here and there, sometimes without notice, big busi- 
ness began to show up around the bend. 

There is a striking parallel between the two. Then 
motor cars were not very highly developed nor very 
reliable. Their drivers were likely to be men of ad- 
venture and of courage, frequently none too consid- 
erate of the old wagons on the road. Often they were 
quite unskilled, and then, too, the roads themselves 
were not very well adapted to the new machines. As 
time went on, the old horse-cab drivers became motor- 
cab drivers; and they drove with something of the 
abandon and the carelessness with which they had 
driven the horses, not fully realizing that a forty 
horsepower motor was a different thing from a one- 
lung horse. 

In 1905, my old friend David did not like motor 
cars. He had had his experience with them. He 
would have been glad to have shut them off the road 
altogether. But some years later I had the pleasure of 
taking him in a motor on what he described as the 
best ride of his life. Then he thought better of motor 
cars and finally he came to understand, as we all have, 
the great contribution which they have made to the 
health, wealth, and happiness of all people. 
lt was much the same with big business. Some- 
times its drivers were reckless; sometimes they were 
highly careful and conscientious, but the old horses of 
business were not yet adjusted to the new device. 
Dire prophesies were indulged in as to what would 


The chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company and the Radio Corporation of America 
is in Paris, serving by invitation of the Allied gov- 
ernments on the commission to adjust German 
reparations—the greatest financial operation of 
all time. On January 20, before he sailed, he de- 
livered this address from the pulpit of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s church in New York. 
has to say about the ethics of big business the 
Editor believes will be of interest to all the readers 
of this periodical. 


happen if large business units 
were to be permitted. It was 
said the masses of the people 
would become their slaves. 

The business machines have 
become better adjusted 
through a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The drivers of them 
have become more skilled. In 
a sense, they are people 
trained for the job like the motor-car drivers. And 
while we still have left with us some of the reckless 
and irresponsible ones who are a menace to the road, 
by and large we move motor cars by the millions with 
amazing skill and safety, and so we do our business. 
The horses remaining take no notice of them, and 
David today, were he living, could ride down the road 
in Van Hornesville with safety, without irritation, 
without bitterness or even envy, because the chances 
are, even if he kept his horse, he would have a motor 
in the barn standing beside it. 

So our big business has not justified the fears of 
our people. Exploiters no longer own the big con- 
cerns. Bankers no longer own them. Their shares, 
like motor cars, are spread from one end of the coun- 
try to the other in every city and village. And 
broadly speaking, the vast organizations are in skilled 
hands and the road is reasonably safe. 

When we think of what is right or wrong in busi- 
ness, we must take account of the conditions under 
which such impressions are formed. Everything was 
wrong with business, or especially big business, in 
common opinion in 1905. Such prejudices as exist 
today are much more largely due to the recollections 
of the old days than to real complaints of this day. 
Just as the horse driver today is less considerate and 
less careful on the highway, so it is likely to be true 
that the smaller units of business, not the larger ones, 
are less considerate and less careful. 

We have had to go through this process of adjust- 
ment, however. We have had to change our rules and 
practices in business and our laws governing it in the 
last quarter of a century, just as we have had to change 
our rules and practices on the highways. We have had 
to extend governmental control over business by way 
of regulation in the interest of all, just as we have had 
to compel the carrying of lights and license plates on 
motor cars. We have had to broaden the road and 
strengthen our bridges in order to prevent collapse, and 
so in the matter of reserves and conservative business 
practices, our new concerns, for the most part, are far 
superior to the old. We have to see farther ahead on 
the road and so we put strong headlights on our cars, 
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just as we put research laboratories and long-time 
budgets and surveys into our machines of business. 

I do not say that all is right with business. It is 
far from that. But in the last quarter of a century 
we have made great progress toward the right. Our 
difficulty does not come so much from bad men or bad 
principles as it does from the difficulty of applying 
right principles to increasingly complicated situations. 
True, we have still an occasional drunken driver, an 
occasional malicious driver, an occasional ignorant 
driver; but they are not our principal danger. 


Moral Responsibility and the Bank Rate 


QC)” GREATEST RISK is in the mistaken judgment 
of good drivers, or their inexperience or careless- 
ness where traffic is heavy and signals are complicated. 

Let us take an example or two. What is right or 
wrong with the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, or with the bank rate, as they say 
in London when it is fixed by the Bank of England? 
Do you say there is no question of right or wrong in 
the moral sense of the bank rate—that it is a finan- 
cial matter? And yet I know of no act in business 
which bristles more with moral problems than the fix- 
ing of a bank rate. I do not mean problems in the 
sense that the men who fix that rate are likely to act 
in bad faith. Not at all. I mean in the sense that 
men may fail to apply correctly the sound moral prin- 
ciples which they recognize, to a difficult and compli- 
cated business problem. Sometimes later, when it is 
found that a mistake was made, it seems so clear what 
should have been done that men without experience, 
or with little experience, or men who are looking for 
trouble, say something is wrong with business—look 
how that bank rate was fixed! 

The making of a bank rate affects the volume of 
currency and credit. It increases or diminishes the 
value of money. As a result of it a debtor pays more 
and a creditor receives less, or else the converse is 
true. Every wage earner is affected, in the purchasing 
power of his earnings, by the bank rate. Every aged 
person or invalid dependent upon the income of a 
trust fund may have more or less of the things he 
needs as a result of the bank rate. It is a high moral 
responsibility to fix a bank rate. 


What Stable Currency Meant to German Labor 


bY pemei I was IN GERMANY in February of 1924, 
working on the Dawes Plan, you will remember 
that the currency of Germany was depreciating so 
rapidly that the industries paid their wages daily, and 
sometimes indeed twice a day. Standing with the 
lines of employees was another line of wives and 
mothers waiting for the marks. The wife grabbed the 
paper from her husband’s hand and rushed to the 
nearest provision store to spend it before the rapid 
depreciation had cut its purchasing power in two. 
When the representatives of labor in Germany ap- 
peared before the Dawes Committee, I put to them 
this question: ‘What can this committee do for Ger- 
man labor?” I expected the answer to be some one 
of the slogans of labor, such as the eight-hour day, old 
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age or disability pensions, insurance against unem. 
ployment, or something of that kind. Much to my 
surprise the answer came promptly: “What your 
committee must do for German labor is to give ys g 
stable currency.” 

“Do you know,” the representatives of German 
labor said, “that for many months it has been impos- 
sible for a wage earner in Germany to perform any 
of his moral obligations?” Knowing that a child was 
coming to the family at a certain time, there was po 
way by which the husband, through effort or sacrifice 
or savings, could guarantee his wife a doctor and q 
nurse when that event arrived. One knowing that his 
mother was stricken with a fatal disease could not by 
any extra effort or sacrifice or saving be in a position 
to insure her a decent burial on her death. And gp 
he said: “Your committee must, just as a basic 
human thing, give us a stable currency and thereby 
insure to the worker that his wages will have the same 
purchasing power when he wants to spend them a; 
they had when he earned them.” 

Prior to that I had always thought of money and 
currency and credit as a mechanism of finance, im- 
personal in its operation. Not until then had I appre. 
ciated how closely it lies to life and the basic moral 
problems of every man and woman. 


The Golden Rule in Business 


HEN YOU Discuss what is right in business the 

difficulty lies not in determining what is right in 
principle. It is rather in the application of the prin- 
ciple to the vast, complex problems of our modern 
business. If you ask me with reference to business 
what is right in principle, I answer that the golden 
rule supplies all that a man of business needs. Yet if 
you ask me to apply the golden rule to a bank rate, I 
find it amazingly difficult to do. It is like telling me 
to apply the multiplication table to the design and 
manufacture of a steam turbine. I know that prin- 
ciples of mathematics underlie the building of that 
great machine, but it is a highly difficult problem to 
step from the multiplication table to the steam tur- 
bine. If by any chance that turbine is not built in ac- 
cordance with mathematics it will explode, lives will 
be lost, and ruin come to many innocent people. And 
so the design of a turbine requires conscience and care 
in the engineer, and the highest regard for moral val- 
ues at every step, in order that the machine intended 
for service and value to man may not turn out an in- 
strument of menace and destruction. 

What is right in business requires, in highly com- 
plicated situations, that the golden rule be applied by 
men of great understanding and knowledge, as well as 
conscience. They must be technicians in the sense of 
making the connecting link between the golden rule 
on the one side and the most complicated business 
transaction on the other. 

I purposely omit from this discussion the immoral 
things which may be done in business by weak and dis- 
honorable men. True it is that there are occasional 
defalcations. There are here and there plain breaches 
of trust. There is the usual wreckage of dishonesty 10 
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different forms appearing now and then in business. 
Whenever it occurs, it is exploited in the headlines of 
the newspapers, not because it is common but because 
it is unusual. The percentage of plainly dishonest 
things in business is very small compared with the vast 
total of the operations going on. There is no more 
need for me to discuss these cases under the title of 
“What is right or wrong in business” than there would 
be for me to review the cases in our state prisons or in 
our lunatic asylums in order to determine what was 
right or wrong in society. By and large, business visits 
very quickly its own penalties on the dishonest man. 
It is not the crook in modern business whom we fear, 
but the honest man who does not know. 


Big Business Requires Honesty 


ee THE LAST THIRTY YEARS the moral standards 
of business have been advanced. A certain 
amount of astuteness and cleverness and sharpness of 
the earlier day has disappeared. They would not work 
very well in large business. A storekeeper may short- 
measure or short-weigh his customer and make a little 
by that method. He may even induce his clerk to 
short-weigh or short-measure. But he cannot organize 
a vast department store on that basis. Either his em- 
ployees are honest people who would refuse to do it, 
or he would soon have as employees a vast organiza- 
tion of crooks who would beat each other and soon 
ruin the proprietor himself. 

Big business does not lend itself readily to dishonesty 
and crookedness. Great organizations of human 
beings cannot be built on that theory. You cannot 
teach an organization to steal from your customer and 
object very much if your cashier takes money out of 
the till. Honesty and uprightness must exist in great 
business organizations on the simple grounds of expe- 
diency, if no other. And so as our business has grown 
larger, I think we can say that moral standards have 
improved. It is safe for you to buy today, under great 
trade-marks, almost anything you wish without pre- 
viously examining the package. You will find quan- 
tity, quality, and price right. It may be no moral 
tribute to the managers of business. It may be only 
the result of their intelligence, for they know that any 
other practice spells ruin. 

Then, too, there is another development of the last 
generation which I think has tended toward improve- 
ment in our standards. Again it results from the 
development of big business. Let me get at it this 
way: Who are the persons responsible for the right 
or wrong conduct of a business? Two generations ago 
you would have unhesitatingly said: “Why, the 
owners, of course. They are the people responsible for 
it.” Is that answer true today? Let us look and see. 
Who are the owners of these big businesses like the 
Telephone Company, or the Steel Corporation, or the 
General Electric Company, or the railroads? The law 
Says the stockholders are the owners, and that is the 
theory. Well, there are some thousands and frequently 
hundreds of thousands of them in a single corporation. 

Suppose you go to the school teacher in Vermont 
who has a large share of her life savings invested in 


five shares of the General Electric Company, and say 
to her: “Madam, you are an owner of the General 
Electric Company and I hold you responsible for the 
moral conduct of its business.” What would her 
answer be? That she knew nothing about its business. 
The company had always paid her dividends; her in- 
vestment had been profitable; and she was assured 
that it was safe. She never thought of attending a 
stockholders’ meeting, and would not know what to do 
if she did. Once a year she received a piece of paper 
called a proxy and did not understand particularly 
what it meant, and so never bothered to sign it but 
threw it in the waste basket. That is the way she, as 
owner, exercises her responsibility for the moral con- 
duct of the business of the General Electric Company. 
And there are 50,000 of them exercising exactly that 
kind of control over the moral conduct of our business. 
Suppose you go to a large investor and say that he 
owns a very large block of shares in the General Elec- 
tric Company and is in a position to exercise great in- 
fluence, and you hold him responsible for the moral 
conduct of its business. What will his answer be? 


Responsibility Shifted from Owner to Manager 


H: WILL say: “My bankers have advised me that it 
is a very sound business. We have held that stock 
in our family for many years. It has always paid us 
dividends and shown us increasing value in principal. 
I do not know anything about the business except that 
I look at the financial statements. I do not even know 
whether the stores at which I trade sell General Elec- 
tric products. I never bothered to inquire. I do not 
even know that my household buys General Electric 
products. I never thought to look. Obviously, I 
assume no responsibility for the material welfare of 
that business, and certainly you cannot hold me re- 
sponsible for its moral conduct. In fact, I would not 
know, in those complicated transactions, whether a 
given policy was wise or not. Clouded as the issues 
are, I could not know whether a course of action was 
right or wrong.” That would be your answer. 

The point is that in our modern business organiza- 
tions of large size we have completely divorced owner- 
ship from responsibility. Two generations ago owner- 
ship meant responsibility. Now ownership has little 
or no relationship to the conduct of the business. 
As a result of this we have developed managers of 


business, chairmen and presidents and vast executive 


organizations. They alone know the business. They 
must be held responsible not only for its material wel- 
fare but for its moral conduct. 

When this separation of ownership and management 
on a large scale first took place, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the managers of business rather con- 
sidered themselves as the paid attorneys of the stock- 
holders to get results. The code then was that the 
manager must get results, honestly if he could, dis- 
honestly if he must, but get results. He must not be 
too scrupulous about it, because if he did not want to 
do what was necessary to get results, others stood 
ready. So we had for a time a rather demoralized 
situation in big business. Great shippers forced rail- 
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roads into secret rebates, unscrupulously overcame 
small competitors, and so through the exercise of 
power in one form or another accomplished unjusti- 
fiable results. Power, especially when newly acquired, 
always leads to excesses. Our early motor-car drivers 
were much more lawless than the present ones. 


Lawyers as Executives 


HEN CAME A NEW IDEA in management. It is not 

yet full grown, but it is showing signs of rapid 
development and the greatest promise. I must say 
that I think the new idea sprang largely from the fact 
that lawyers were advanced to high management posi- 
tions. This was initially done because our.laws became 
so complex that for a time it was difficult for anyone 
except a lawyer to run a big business and keep within 
the law. While that was the reason for the lawyer 
coming into these positions, the result was quite dif- 
ferent from that anticipated. If there is one thing that 
a lawyer is taught, it is knowledge of trusteeship and 
the sacredness of that position. Very soon we saw 
rising a notion that managers were no longer attorneys 
for stockholders; they were becoming trustees of an 
institution. That is a great change. 

If you will pardon me for being personal, it makes a 
great difference in my attitude toward my job as an 
executive officer of the General Electric Company 
whether I am a trustee of an institution or an attorney 
for the investor. If I am a trustee for the institution, 
who are the beneficiaries of the trust? To whom do I 
owe my obligation? My conception of it is this: 
That there are three groups of people who have an 
interest in that institution. One is the group of fifty- 
odd-thousand people who have put their capital in the 
General Electric Company, namely its stockholders. 
Another is a group of well toward 100,000 people who 
are putting their labor and their lives into the business 
of the General Electric Company. The third group is 
composed of the customers and the general public. 

As a trustee for these three groups, what would I 
most desire in the interest of all? First, that the credit 
of the institution should be so good that it could get its 
capital at the lowest rate even under the worst con- 
ditions. In other words, one would desire an option on 
capital supply. Failing in this, there would be no plant 
nor tools for labor. Workers would lose their jobs 
and customers would lose their product. In order to 
obtain an option on capital, it would be necessary to 
bulwark the institution adequately with reserves and 
thereby guarantee the safety of the capital and the 
continuity of its return. 

After one has the capital supply insured, he would 
wish a call on the labor supply. He would want his 
workers to feel that the institution was a good place to 
work and that the wages were as good or better than 
anywhere else; that men’s rights to their jobs were 
respected, and that continuity of employment was at 
least better than in other plants. Given these things, 
the institution would have an option on its labor supply 
and might be expected to be free from labor difficulties. 

Third, one would want the product to be so good 
and the price for it so reasonable that buyers would 
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prefer it to other products and so take it in slack times 
as well as good. In other words, one would want an 
option on the market. 

With these three options, one on capital, another on 
labor, and the third on the market at all times, the 
trustee could feel that the institution had reached its 
maximum safety for the three groups of which he was 
trustee. In addition the concern must meet its public 
obligations and perform its public duties—in a word 
it must be a good citizen. ; 

I think that what is right in business is influenced 
very largely by the growing sense of trusteeship which 
I have described. One no longer feels the obligation to 
take from labor for the benefit of capital, nor to take 
from the public for the benefit of both, but rather to 
administer wisely and fairly in the interest of all, 


Progress Toward the Right 


ae NOW I COME BACK to my first point. It is no 
simple matter to determine right and wrong, even 
as between the groups which I have indicated.. To 
protect capital one must build up reserves against bad 
years or unforeseen contingencies. To grant fair wages 
or high wages and adequately pay employees means 
adjusting the price so as to provide income adequate to 
do it. To try to increase a price for the sake of labor 
without regard to whether your labor is efficient, pro- 
ductive, and progressive, would be to take the road to 
ruin. One morning we would wake up and find our 
business gone; our price too high; a product not good 
enough ; employees discharged. 

Just what is right in all cases we cannot foresee even 
with the greatest effort. We make mistakes. We learn 
from our mistakes. We try to correct them in the 
future. Turbines will blow up occasionally, notwith- 
standing the multiplication table, when the engineers 
misapply the rules. Capital will get too much or labor 
too little, or the public not enough occasionally, when 
the management misjudges the application of the 
golden rule to the complicated problems which we 
have. But by and large, looking over the quarter of a 
century with which I have been familiar, I am pleased 
with the rapid progress which we are making toward 
the right in business. 

We are not perfect and never shall be, but we are 
now training young men with a sense of these great 
responsibilities and we are providing them experience 
from our own mistakes. It is our one consolation for 
making them. As time goes on, I feel that the right in 
business will more and more prevail. The larger busi- 
ness becomes, the more scrupulously careful the ad- 
ministrators of it will be. 

We have had much difficulty with questions of tech- 
nical competence and moral responsibility in the offices 
of aldermen, but we have had practically none in the 
great office of President of the United States. Some- 
how, as responsibility increases, men are found big 
enough to meet adequately the great questions of right 
and wrong which come to them. So I welcome big 
business and big responsibility, not in the fear that it 
will make business wrong, but in the hope and belief 
that it will make business right. 
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“Owo Mierations Northwesterly 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


0 WEST, YOUNG MAN, Go west!” urged Horace 
Greeley. Fortunately for us the advice was 
taken. Recently this same advice has again 
been followed, both here and in Europe. 

The migration of a million Italians to southwestern 
France is causing wide and somewhat puzzled com- 
ment in Europe, though it is hardly noticed here. Yet 
we Americans are peculiarly qualified to understand 
this exodus better than its European critics, because 
of a surprisingly similar migration of our middle-west 
farmers up into northwestern Canada. There is no 
danger of our misunderstanding this population shift 
of our own; so let us, as experienced observers, turn 
our spotlight upon its European parallel, and learn the 
why and the wherefore of this Italian movement. 

The writer believes that economic causes and not 
governmental chicane are responsible for the exodus 
of the surplus Italian population (barred from us by 
our new immigration laws) now swinging into southern 
France. We Americans know that this is the sole 
explanation for the similar movement of our farmers 
into Canada. With the spotlight turned on these great 
migrations, it will not take the observer long to con- 
clude that both of them make for peace through im- 
proved understanding between the old and the new 
homeland of the immigrants. 

In the first place, what do we find are the population 
conditions in France? “How can we keep them back 
on the farm, now that they’ve seen Paree?” was a 
popular song of wide vogue soon after our men 
returned home from fighting in France. A significant 
economic fact was back of those swinging words and 
music. We shall see that same fact operating in 
France fully as much as it did in the United States. 
Paris has gained more than a million inhabitants above 
its pre-war population, just because French folk, 


driven out of the invaded provinces and taking refuge 


in the capital, later refused to give up its gayety and 
charm for the humdrum life “back on the farm.” 

Furthermore, the French countryside sustained even 
more hideous losses in manpower during the war. In 
French factories, mines, and agricultural districts there 
was plenty of room for willing workers, and especially 
on the farms, whose food products are so necessary to 
the life of the nation. This rural vacuum attracted 
from abroad three million Italians, Poles, Belgians, 
and Spaniards to carry on French industries, mostly 
outside of Paris. 

By far the largest of these alien groups is the Italian. 
The census book recently issued by the Italian Foreign 
Office gives the total of Italians now living in France 
at 962,583—say a million. A great majority have set- 
tled on the land in the south of France, in the depart- 
ments of Gers, Lot et Garonne, Haute Garonne, Tarn 


et Garonne, etc. It is estimated that these newcomers 
have expended for agricultural property in that section 
over 300,000,000 lire. Why are they doing this? Be- 
cause these thrifty Italians find that they can buy 
better farms at cheaper prices there than in Italy. 
Incidentally, since these Italians understand agricul- 
ture and love the land, their cultivation of French soil 
notably increases farm products, and so benefits the 
French market for those greatly needed foodstuffs. 

Our own midwestern farmers have bought and are 
buying considerable tracts of undeveloped land in the 
west of Canada, because they can buy them for less 
money than they can get for their own farms. Their 
arrival aids materially in Canada’s campaign to de- 
velop her great agricultural resources. Thus we see 
that those Italians who have moved into France are 
exactly like our farmers who shifted to Canada. Both 
these great groups desire peace, and understand better 
than stay-at-homes why comfortable relations should 
be continued between their former and their present 
homelands. 

Canada needs and has room for a far larger popula- 
tion in her huge territory. What are the population 
facts about France today? In the first place, it is a 
mistake to believe that her population is shrinking. 
She is merely not increasing her totals so rapidly as 
her neighbors, especially one particular neighbor across 
the Rhine—Germany. 


HERE HAS BEEN QUITE A CONTROVERSY of late con- 

cerning France’s population problem and its possi- 
ble remedies, carried on between Charles Lambert 
(member of the Chamber of Deputies) and Lucien 
Bec (former Director in the Ministry of Labor). From 
those two well-informed sources an American learns 
certain interesting facts. In 1925 the excess of births 
over deaths in France was 60,064 ; in England 237,973 ; 
in Germany (1924) 508,878; in Italy (1923) 481,052. 
The French marry as much as the other nationalities ; 
per ten thousands inhabitants there were in France, in 
1925, 180 marriages and 196 births; in Germany 
(1924) 142 marriages and 202 births; in Belgium 
(1924) 210 marriages and 197 births; in Italy (1923) 
170 marriages and 213 births. 

And now we come to a very important point. Are 
these relative statistics changing over a period of 
years? Let us compare the 1924 data with 1913. In 
1913 the births in England were 882,000; in Germany 
1,794,000; and in France 790,000. In 1924 the respec- 
tive totals were 730,000; 1,269,000; and 752,000. In 
other words, during that decade the French totals con- 
tinued about the same, while in both England and 
Germany the decrease was considerable and rapid. 
No, the French are not decreasing in numbers. All 
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that has happened is that the French, in the develop- 
ment of their civilization, have already reached a sta- 
tionary equilibrium in population a generation or so 
earlier than the Germans will have reached theirs. The 
English have already arrived at their equilibrium. 

But what is France to do while the Germans are 
reducing the ratio of annual increase on their way 
to the state of affairs already reached in France and 
England? Charles Lambert believes that the French 
government should facilitate naturalization of foreign 
residents, and to that end he introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies the law of August 10, 1927, 
which resulted in a population gain in one year of 
86,393, as against the 1924 increase of 19,192 under 
the old law. Lucien Bec opposes such naturalization 
increase, because he fears the swamping of the native 
race by foreign groups. He declines to be comforted 
by Lambert’s references to how immigration has aided 
population in the United States to increase from four 
millions in 1787 to one hundred and twenty millions 
today. But there is picturesque appeal in Lambert’s 
list of naturalized foreigners who have enriched the 
pages of France’s achievement when he cites such 
names as, in literature, Madame de Staél, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Henri Murger, Heredia, Moréas, Madame 
de Noailles, Bergson; in music, Gluck, Lulli, Offen- 
bach, Cesar Frank; in painting, Vanloo, Stevens, La 
Gandara, Boldini, Van Dongen; in medicine, Roux, 
Metchnikoff. 

An American lover of. France cannot but side with 
Lambert after seeing what the Italians in southern 
France have done and are doing. “It is not true,” says 
Lambert, “that the immigrants work out the fertility 
of the land and then move on.” Over 90 per cent 
either buy their farms or work them on the métayer 
system .(called mezzadria in Italian) or are agricul- 
tural laborers, and all three of those classes are obvi- 
ously guiltless of fertility-piracy. First, the laborers 
go out to France, seek regular employment or else buy 
a farm, either straight out or on the métayer system. 
And then, secondly, they bring their families out from 
Italy to join them and together settle on the land. 

From time to time one hears in France the allega- 
tion that Italians leave Italy to escape the rigors of 
Fascism. Perhaps there are a few such, but the chief 
compelling reason is that good farms can be bought 
cheaper in southern France than in Italy. The removal 
is economic in cause and not political. The Fascist 
Society records show that there are more than 580 
groups abroad, all of whose membership of 120,000 
carry Black Shirt cards. This should be a fairly con- 
vincing reply to those who urge that it is only anti- 
Fascists who emigrate nowadays. Another significant 
answer is that in Agen the heads of the Unione Agri- 
culture are all Fascists. 

It is easy for us Americans to understand the large 
numbers of these migrating Italians. They are 
recruited from the great stream of Italians that once 
entered the United States but which is now restricted 
to an annual quota of less than 4,000. Nearby France 
is both attractive and convenient as an outlet for the 
hundreds of thousands we can no longer admit. 

What effect is this huge foreign invasion of three 
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million having upon France? Even the briefest 
investigation reveals its great value. The Poles jp 
northeastern France have raised her mining output 
well above pre-war totals. In the southwestern are 
Italians and Spaniards (especially the former) haye 
notably increased her agricultural products. And these 
new residents have brought new industries along with 
them, thereby adding to France’s national wealth and 
increasing her self-sufficiency within her own borders, 
Take, for example, the lime kilns and the brick yards 
set up by them in the Aude Department, and the cyl. 
tivation of rice, the revival of the silk-cocoon jp. 
dustry, etc. 


a hate A worD about the hint of sinister international 
politics, which sometimes develops when this 
Italian immigration into southern France is being 
discussed. Is Italy really attempting to acquire 
French territory by a policy of peaceful. infiltration? 
If there be any who believe such a pipe-dream, then 
what have they to say about the 700,000 Spaniards, the 
400,000 Poles, and the 300,000 Belgians who, in like 
manner, have since the War come to reside in France? 


Must one also suspect Poland, Spain, and Belgium of 


similar plots to inundate and finally seize those por- 
tions of French territory toward which their surplus 
nationals have drifted? As well suppose that the 
hordes of Mexican laborers who cross our southern 
border to work in Texas and nearby states are making 
that move as conscious or unconscious agents of a plot 
by Mexico to regain territory that a century ago broke 
away from her! 

Furthermore, this invasion of alien labor has been 
heartily encouraged by the French government itself. 
That would seem to rebut the writers of such engaging 
fiction. The best organized of any of these immigra- 
tions is that arriving from Italy, and it is regulated by 
a Franco-Italian treaty signed in 1919. The head- 
quarters for the operations under the treaty is Agen. 
The best answer of all is that Mussolini, the far-seeing 
statesman, last year caused the Italian Parliament to 
enact a law to restrict emigration from Italy. 

Americans know that of the nine million Italians 
now living outside their own country, 83 per cent re- 
side in North and South America and only 13 per cent 
in Europe. If Italy is developing some land-grabbing 
plot, the distribution of her emigration would indicate 
that the Monroe Doctrine is in more peril than the 
safety of her immediate neighbors. 

We shall end as we began, upon a high and agree- 
able note. Both these northwestern migrations—one 
of Latins to a neighboring Latin land, the other of 
Anglo-Saxons across a friendly border to a newer peo- 
ple of the same race—both are peace-making enter- 
prises with nothing but economic causes. Both mean 
the giving of numerous hostages for the preservation 0! 
friendship through wider and therefore better under- 
standings between similar peoples dwelling side by 
side. Both operate to the advantage of all concerned, 
because both have sound economic bases. Well- 
wishers of all the four nations involved can only hope 
that these two similar movements of free peoples will 
continue and prosper. 
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CAs Stated 


The present widespread public participation in the industrial life of the nation through 
stock ownership may well be regarded as an outstanding economic phenomenon of the 
times. It has well been termed a “silent economic revolution.” In remote village and 
country town, as well as in metropolis, people are buying equities in “big business”— 
in that very institution, only grown now to somewhat larger stature, to which but a 
few years ago doubtless many of them were sincerely though mistakenly opposed. 


Spain, Holland, France, Germany—all in turn have challenged in vain the mercantile 
supremacy of England.. What the future holds in store belongs to succeeding reigns. 
The Kellogg Pact for the outlawing of wars of aggression stands in red letters in the 
record of George’s reign. 


Mussolini is a great man. So great that there is nothing funny about him; which, after 
all, is probably one of the most acid tests of greatness. You can admire him or despise 
him, loathe him or love him—there is no middle ground with such a man—but you 
simply cannot laugh him off. 


Most of the men holding the big executive positions in the United States are married 
men, of large physique, and with few exceptions, come from large families. 


The principle of jus soli, maintaining that the place of birth determines the nationality, 
is followed by Great Britain, Holland, and Portugal besides some smaller countries: 
while the principle of jus sanguinis [stressing parental nationality] is rigidly applied 
by China and Switzerland, and applied with modifications by the United States, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Spain, France, and some smaller nations. 


In Germany the people elect a President for a French term of seven years, who has all 
but American powers, but whose ministers are responsible to the Reichstag in a truly 
British fashion, and whose decisions can be overridden by popular referenda on Swiss 
lines. 


About half of the graduates of Princeton want to go into the diplomatic service, accord- 
ing to thrilling statistics which we’ve been reading. But, the story continues, most of 
them go into business. We know why that is, too. Business is more complex and far- 
reaching than it used to be, and requires more Princeton graduates to carry it along. 


The Argentine Republic has often been interpreted as hostile to the United States. 
This is far from true. The sister Republic of the South has always upheld a doctrine 
of perfect Pan Americanism and of international harmony and equality. If we calmly 
observe her, we will find that her so-called hostility consists of demands made for equal 
conditions regarding exports and imports. 


The canal-boat, of all means of transportation, seems to be the only one, figuring largely 
and actively in the history building of the United States, which passed without leaving 
a single friend to mourn its passing. Of knockers there were legion. 


The idea of competitive building has simply passed out of the public mind here. It 
is generally felt that naval competition is the one way of heightening the risks of war 
and that whatever risk may be said to be incurred by not building, it will be in all the 
circumstances a minor risk. 


Nowadays nearly all women expect to earn their own living. Even if they marry, an 
assured modest income of their own is usually conducive to felicity. On the whole it 
is better fun for a man to make money than to spend it, and for a woman contrariwise. 
By preserving to a reasonable extent this sane and healthful division of function, so 
approved by experience and the nature of things, we travel the road to happiness. 


The obvious answer to recommendations of the Quebec plan for sale of liquor under 
government control as a model one is that the liquor problem has not been solved in 
Quebec. And the obvious answer to that is that if the past experience of several 
countries with prohibition and control means anything, the liquor problem cannot be 
entirely solved. 


New states invented by the victors in the World War—that favorite dodge of Entente 
strategy. If the German General Staff had been strong enough to carry out their plans. 
there ‘would by new have been a “liberated’’ Flemish State, a Basque, a Breton, and 
one of San Marino. 
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The Freedom of the Seas 


ITH THE PASSAGE of the fif- 

teen-cruiser bill, Great Britain 

and the United States may be 

said to have achieved naval 
parity. And with parity the question be- 
tween them ceases to be one of cruiser 
tonnage or fleet strength or naval bases, 
and becomes one of the rights of nations 
on the sea. The following statement by 
two Englishmen is to the point: 

“The first fact is that our only war 
with the United States, as an independent 
state, was on the issue of sea power. The 
second is that in the last war the United 
States only fought for their traditional 
policy of freedom of the seas on our side 
and not against us, because German com- 
merce destruction was more disagreeable 
to them and more derogatory to it than 
the commerce diversion of the British. 
The third fact is that this temporary al- 
liance against German sea-piracy ended 
with the Armistice, and that we are now 
far advanced in competition for sea power 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. And a fourth fact is that 
we are today no further off from war with 
America than we were from war with 
Germany when the Haldane negotiations 
for the limitation of Anglo-German naval 
armaments broke down just as Anglo- 
American disarmament has done.” 

The quotation is from “The Freedom of 
the Seas,” a new book by Commander 
J. M. Kenworthy, M.P., and George 
Young. It presents, perhaps a little more 
dramatically than necessary, the fact that 
Great Britain and the United States are 
on opposite sides of a doubtful and po- 
tentially explosive issue. No one seems 
to have desired this, but it has happened. 

Great Britain’s position, which is as 
much a part of her as is Parliament, is 
that her trade routes must remain open at 
all costs. The British Empire revolves 
about a small, crowded island, dependent 
for the raw material which keeps its indus- 
tries going, dependent for the very food 
which its inhabitants eat, on_ shipping. 
Never at any moment in the year, accord- 
ing to Lord Balfour, is there on that island 
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more than seven weeks’ food supply. The 
Englishman can never forget that he lives 
by sea communications, and that without 
them he and his empire will perish. That 
is why his country has insisted, ever since 
it wrested supremacy from the Dutch, on 
command of the seas. 

America, on the other hand, has insisted 
on the freedom of the seas from the day 
of its birth. Its ships and its commerce 
have sailed, and are now sailing, to the 
farthest ports of the globe. Its foreign 
commerce bulks larger than ever in the 
sum total of its activity. And whether 
the rest of the world is at peace or at war, 
America is determined that no foreign 
power shall stop her trade on its path 
across the sea. 

Great Britain, in short, leans toward full 
rights of blockade, so that in war time its 
command of the seas may be sure; and 
America tends toward the uttermost 
rights of neutral commerce. For this rea- 
son the Senate, in passing the cruiser bill 
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early in February, accepted the Reed 
amendment which said: 

“The Congress favors a treaty or 
treaties with all the principal maritime na- 
tions regulating the conduct of belligerents 
and neutrals in war at sea, including the 
inviolability of private property thereon,” 

The phrase “including the inviolability 
of private property thereon” is a bid for 
recognition of America’s determination to 
have its trade unmolested, should it be 
neutral while other nations fight. But it 
is doubtful whether other nations could 
be won over to agreement on this point. 
No matter what the stipulations of inter- 
national law, no matter what the theory 
of neutral rights, never in history have 
the seas been free in fact when maritime 
nations have been at war. Whoever com- 
manded the seas has seen to it that trade 
with the enemy, whether carried on by 
neutrals or not, has been as little as ships 
and guns could make it. And with war- 
fare what it is today, when no loaf of 
bread, nor hardly even a paper clip, can 
be exempted as not a munition of war, the 
chances for international recognition of 
the inviolability. of private property on 
the high seas in war are slimmer than 
ever. 

It must be pointed out, too, that while 
this country has consistently preached the 
freedom of the seas and the rights of neu- 
trals, she has been as willing as any other 
belligerent to abridge those rights when 
she herself was at war. In the Civil War 
and in the World War we did just this. 
Indeed, we-entered the World War ‘be- 
cause Germany had trampled on our nev- 
tral rights; but once in the fight ourselves, 
we were careful to see that no neutral na- 
tion brought aid to the enemy by shipping 
its private property over the high seas to 
the ports of Germany, whence they would 
go to strengthen the enemy. 

Thus what to do with the freedom of 
the seas becomes a complicated question. 


- Doubtless an ideal solution lies along the 


lines of the second of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, which demanded: 
“Absolute free of navigation upon the 
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lines will be found. Throughout 





seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war, except 
as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action 
for the enforcement of interna- 
tional covenants.” 

This, unfortunately, remains an 
jdeal and not an immediately prac- 
tical solution. It presupposes a 
world agreement for international 
action against any nation break- 
ing the peace. Were there such a 
world agreement, and were there a 
clearly recognizable breach of 
peace by an aggressor nation, the 
United States would be ready 
enough to abandon the neutral’s 
right of trading with that aggres- 
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history the command of the seas 
has been in the hands of that na- 
tion whose fleet was mightiest. 
But the question arises whether it 
is not now time to recognize that 
the high seas are what the United 
States has always insisted—the 
high roads of world commerce 
rather than the private domain of 
any one nation. 


Our Need 


of Cruisers 





y . \ttsinn MORE than a month 
ago, on January 23, the 











sor. But the United States has 





not seen its way clear to commit- 

ting itself beforehand to such in- 
ternational action; and so long as the 
United States Navy is not a party to ac- 
tion against an aggressor, “international 
action for the enforcement of interna- 
tional covenants” remains an empty 
phrase. 

Here the Kellogg treaty may be found 
to point a way out. By committing the 
nations of the world not to fight except in 
self-defense, it has set up a distinction be- 
tween legal and illegal wars. It is diffi- 
cult to see how even the United States 
could assert a right to have its private 
property inviolate on the seas for the pur- 
poses of trading with a country that was 
fighting in violation of the Pact of Paris. 

Indeed, this principle has already had 
recognition in Washington. On February 
11, Senator Capper introduced a resolu- 
tion empowering the President to pro- 
claim when a nation has violated the Kel- 
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logg Treaty, and providing that no arms 
or other articles for use in war should be 
sent from the United States to the 
violating nation. 

A further development of this idea ap- 
pears in the “Survey of American Foreign 
Policy” which appeared recently under the 
editorship of Charles P. Howland. This 
survey proposes an agreement between 
England and America that in a private 
war—one between two nations in which it 
is not clear who is aggressor—there shall 
be no interference with neutral non-con- 
traband commerce on the high seas; but 
that if there is a public war, or one in 
which the Kellogg Pact and the League of 
Nations Covenant have been openly vio- 
lated, neither country shall insist on the 
right of neutral trade with the violator. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
in the future agreement on some such 


cruiser Salt Lake City slid down 
the ways at Camden into the 
waters of the Delaware. This was the 
first cruiser launched by the United States 
since the Washington Treaty of seven 
years ago; and that treaty limited the 
Salt Lake City’s displacement to 10,000 
tons. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur took the 
occasion to make what may be his valedic- 
tory to the nation, for it is felt that with 
the fifteen-cruiser bill signed and safely 
out of the way, there is no need for Mr. 
Wilbur to stay over into Mr. Hoover’s 
cabinet. His valedictory, if such it was, 
painted the American need for cruisers as 
that need is viewed by the men respon- 
sible for our navy. 

“If we were to build the type of cruiser 
most needed by the United States,” said 
Secretary Wilbur, “its tonnage would be 
40,000 instead of 10,000 tons, and its guns 
discharge 2100-pound projectiles instead 
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of 250-pound. Such was the Saratoga, 
which was building in this yard at the time 
of the limitation of naval armament, one 
of whose guns was vastly more powerful 
than all of the guns of the Salt Lake City 
combined.” 

Secretary Wilbur pointed out that the 
Washington Treaty compelled us to scrap 
all partly completed battle cruisers—the 
Saratoga type—and all uncompleted bat- 
tleships except the West Virginia and the 
Colorado. The ten six-inch-gun cruisers 
which were completed comprise our whole 
cruiser strength, except for ships more 
than twenty years old. We did not build 
more cruisers, in spite of need for them, 
declared Mr. Wilbur, because we hoped 
that either by our example or by further 
limitation naval armaments might be re- 
duced. It was not so elsewhere. 

“Other powers to the tréaty—Great 
Britain, Japan, France—proceeded to 
round out their fleets by the construction 
of the much-needed cruisers. We are 
about to launch our first 8-inch gun 
cruiser. Great Britain has launched six- 
teen (counting four 74-inch), Japan 
eight, France two completed. We should 
regard this construction by these powers 
as evidence of the greatest possible weight 
as to the value and the need of cruisers in 
national defense.” 

In this activity of other nations, and in 
the unanimous testimony of naval author- 
ities, Mr. Wilbur sees proof of our need 
for cruisers. Yet he finds this proof un- 
necessary for the layman who is aware 
of our world commerce and the use of 
cruisers in its protection. 

“Commerce is the economic blood of 
the nation, and foreign commerce is as 
much a part of our circulatory system as 
interstate and intrastate commerce,” Mr. 
Wilbur continued. “We can be bled to 
death economically, as well by severing 
lines of international commerce as by sev- 
ering the interstates lines. Presperity de- 
pends upon the maintenance of 
the whole circulating system. 

“This cruiser is named for a 
city remote from the sea, and 
apparently remote from its inter- 
ests, and yet, day and night, the 
commerce of the. Orient passes 
through Salt Lake City’s portals. 
It is doubtful if in ancient times 
or even in more recent times, the 
proudest seaport received so great 
a volume of foreign commerce as 
now passes the portals of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. Nor can 
we readily appreciate the vast in- 
crease in that commerce to be ex- 
pected in the near future; nor is 
Utah alone interested.” 

Naval needs ‘are heeded in 
Iowa and Nebraska, in Dakota 
and Minnesota, as never before. 
If we are to have foreign com- 
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merce it must be protected. This means 
not only ships on the high seas, but the 
agents of our commerce, wherever they 
may go. For it is American policy that 
the lives and property of its citizens are 
protected. 

To those who criticize that policy as 
‘dollar diplomacy, and who ask that this 
protection be given up and that our citi- 
zens be brought home to avoid contro- 
versy and thus advance human brother- 
hood, Mr. Wilbur put this question: 
What is brotherhood worth that will not 
stand actual contact? 


The Prince, the Miners, 
and the Pit 


T IS A WET, raw, gray winter day. 

Slogging through the muck in the 
streets of Winlaton in northern Eng- 
land comes Edward, Prince of Wales. 
Unannounced, he knocks at the door of 
-Frank McKay, the seventy-year-old miner 
who wrote offering to show him what 
British miners are suffering. 

The door is opened by McKay’s daugh- 
ter, who tells the Prince that her father 
and four brothers are not at home, and 
that upstairs the body of her mother lies 
in a coffin. After speaking a few words 
of sympathy, the Prince passes on. Later, 
in another village, McKay overtakes him, 
thanks him, says that he has been out 
of work two years, and that he will have 
to sell some of his remaining furniture 
to pay for his wife’s funeral. 

This is one detail in the panorama of 
poverty seen by the heir to the British 
throne on a three-day tour of England’s 
mining regions. At the end of one of 
those days he summed up what he had 
seen, saying, “What a ghastly mess it is.” 

An explanation of this ghastly mess, to 
which the Prince sought to draw the na- 





By Kirby, in the New York World 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


tion’s attention by his tour, is written jy 
the New York World by William Bolithy, 
Mr. Bolitho, a brilliant English Writer 
who had worked in South Africa’s mines 
and fought through the War before he 
turned to literature, paints a picture of 
somber colors: 

“The sudden visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the dying coal villages has given 
the imagination something to build with 
though the picture of him hatless, alone 
and ill, wandering about those gray 
streets is more in the taste of Rem. 
brandt than in the easier one of a Chris. 
mas card. He had no basket on his am, 
That would have been a sort of insult.” 

These villages have a fate which would 
frighten humanity, declares Mr. Bolitho, 
did it come suddenly instead of slowly, 
The coal districts have been dying for 
years. The mines on which they depended 
were already closed and abandoned for. 
ever even before the general strike three 
years ago. Whole villages have not done 
a day’s work since then, and have lived 
on charity. 

“I saw many of these villages during 
a tour on which the World sent me some 
years ago,” continues Mr. Bolitho. “They 
are strange places and the miners are 
queer people. For the most part... 
just as oil is always found in deserts, 
coal fields are located in forests and wild 
places, and between mines it is often 
still densely and wildly wooded. In the 
north the little grim settlements stand 
in the midst of desolate and lonely moors.” 

The miners are a race apart. Their 
trade attracts no newcomers, but passes 
from father to son. Many of them have 
built their own houses, and even if they 
rent, families often live in the same house 
for generations. Their most obvious 
trouble is that they must abandon their 
property, their fortune, and their memo- 
ries, without hope of recovery. Abandon- 
ing their homes is not easy, for how can 
they find anything better else- 
where in a land where there are 
always a million unemployed? 

And yet, writes Mr. Bolitho, “I 
saw already what was going t0 
happen in my tour. In the 
Rhondda district already the 
twitch grass has started to climb 
on the sterile hillocks of slack, 
an inch a year. By and by all the 
miners will be gone, and the drip- 
ping, old, potent English forest 
will master the crooked streets 
Weeds will uproot the cobbles 
The smashed windows will let m 
the rain and wet rot will triturale 
all the woodwork until nothing 's 
left but the eternal gray-black 
bricks of the walls. 

“Little brooks will find theif 
way again across the ruins and, 
pursuing their path, will plune? 
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Two Sets 


Or 










Three? 


Lucky is the baby born of the modern, intelligent 
mother. While she dreams that her child will be 
a great man, perhaps President of the United 
States, she studies and plans for his health. 
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eleventh year. And so, when her 
child is only four years old—hardly 
more than a baby—and thereafter every six 
months, the modern mother takes him to her 
dentist. 







self. Teeth are living parts of the 
body and need the minerals contained in 
eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits and cereals. 

















Lucky is the baby whose mother has deter- 
mined that he shall have such fine first and 
second sets of teeth that he will never need 
an artificial set. 






The first permanent teeth are called the six- 
year molars because they come in at about 
the sixth year. They appear behind the two 

























poison at the root that cannot be dislodged 
by treatment, perhaps the tooth should be 
extracted. 


A famous physician once made the statement 
“Bad teeth are the most common cause of 
physical breakdown”. 
























The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail its booklet, “Good teeth, how 
to get them and keep them,” to anyone who 
requests it. Ask for Booklet No. 39-V. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Health scientists warn us that teeth should be 
watched not from the outside alone, but from 
the inside as well and that a tooth which has 
never ached nor shown decay may yet hide 
unsuspected poison. Dentists use x-ray photo- 
graphs to tell the story. If the x-rays show 
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under dense thickets which already have 
seeded, where the boys used to play foot- 
ball, until they join up and fall with a 
faint murmur into the mouth of the old 
mine to join the general subterranean 
mystery of ruin that is going on a mile 
deep in the earth.” 


Geneva Looks 
at the Kellogg Treaty 


r MAY SEEM PARADOXICAL, but ratifica- 

tion of the Kellogg Treaty by the 
United States was accorded: more im- 
portance abroad than here. | William 
Martin, who as foreign editor of the 
Journal de Géneve is in a sense spokes- 
man for the League of Nations, sees in 
it more, perhaps, than do Americans. 

It is the first time in history, writes 
M. Martin, that a nation “powerful, rich, 
which has burning in its veins the fire of 
a nascent imperialism, says with full sol- 
emnity, ‘I will never go to war!’” 

M. Martin discounts a common Euro- 
pean point of view. “Some will say, per- 
haps, that the Americans do not need 
war to dominate the world,” he writes. 
“We find it admirable that the Americans 
give to the world the example of content- 
ing themselves, in their attempts to 
dominate, with peaceful means.” 

Finally, he believes that our adherence 
to the treaty fills in the last vital gap in 
the League of Nations Covenant. “The 
only thing which might lead one to fear 
a serious conflict in Europe is the fact 
that an adventurous country might be 
tempted to speculate on the aid or, what 
would amount to practically the same 
thing, the friendly neutrality of the 
United States. This risk no longer exists. 
A government which goes to war will 
know in advance that it will be subject, 


‘the United States is not 





as aggressor, not only to 
the terrible sanctions of 
Article XVI, but as bel- 
ligerent to the passive but 
none the less formidable 
reprobation of the United 
States.” 

The value of this assur- 
ance—of whose existence 


convinced—to European 
peace is inestimable, for 
while we in America have 
never for a moment con- 
sidered giving counte- 
nance to an aggressive 
war on the part of our- 
selves or any other na- 
tion, Europeans have 
heretofore been less sure 
of that fact. Consequent- 
ly M. Martin concludes: 
“The security of na- 
tions, on the basis of 
Treaties, is complete. 
There is nothing more 











which can be done to 
strengthen it. The theory 
of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is thus 
justified, and  disarma- 
ment can begin. Over all Europe the fogs 
begin to clear away and the sun rises.” 


A Thousand Year-Old 
Parliament 


HILE IN VARIOUS European nations 

constitutional government has been 
replaced by what is sometimes nothing 
less than one-man rule, far up in the 
North Sea a little country, seldom heard 
of as a political entity, has to its credit a 
parliament dating back a full millennium, 
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A WOOLEN MILL NEAR REYKJAVIK, ICELAND’S CAPITAL 


Iceland, almost as large as Pennsylvania, has about 90,000 inhabitants. 


Its parliament, the Althing, 


which will be a thousand years old in 1980, was founded not many miles from the scene of this picture. 


By Nob. in the Paris Rire 
A KISS FROM COLUMBIA 


American statements that the Kellogg Treaty did not commit us to 
action abroad, notably Senator Reed’s remark that by it we are 
simply throwing a kiss to Europe, inspired this cartoon. 


It is Iceland. Since 1918 this little na- 
tion has been acknowledged a sovereign 
state, united with Denmark only through 
the person of King Christian X. This has 
given new responsibility to the venerable 
Althing which, in spite of changes in 
form and functions from time to time, 
presents a historical continuity through 
ten centuries. 

It is this fact, perhaps, more than any 
other, that impels Icelanders to work for 
complete independence from the mother 
country. The present treaty with Den- 
mark- remains in force until 1940, but as 
it is, relations between Iceland and Den- 
mark are far more satisfactory than 
formerly when the country was. governed 
from the Danish capital as.a colony. 

As for the Althing, Professor Her- 
mannsson of Cornell says that its estab- 
lishment in 930 “is one of the most in- 
structive and interesting’ phenomena in 
the history of the Middle Ages, and gives 
us an uncommonly good insight into the 
organization and. workings of .a genuine 
Germanic state.” And James Bryce once 
wrote that it was “one of the very few 
which did not grow up imperceptibly and 
from a very small beginning, but was 
formally and on set purpose established 
by the deliberate agreement of inde- 
pendent groups of men seeking to attain 
the common end of order and justice.” 

The region around Lake Thingvalla, 
where the early Althing was located, is 
one of the most impressive and beautiful 
in the country. To reach holy Thing- 

Continued on page 90 
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The Stamp 
of 
Culture 


ARBLE, the aristocrat of 

building materials, places 
the stamp of culture on home 
and garden—whether used lav- 
ishly in the mansion or sparingly 
in the cottage. 


Employed for staircase, floor, 
bath, mantelpiece, shelf, radia- 
tor top, lamp base, or kitchen 
table top—or in statue, pergola, 
fountain, sundial or bench... 
wherever used, in fact... 





Marble the inimitable, marble 
the luxurious, marble the color- 
ful, marble the beautiful, marble 4 aortas 


the pr acticable and marble the Marble in floor, stairs and benches lends a distinctive 
economical... note to this Dallas residence. 


Always registers favorably in the minds of people who appreciate the better things in life—those 
whose taste suggests individuality, character, refinement and atmosphere. 


Sere is No Substitute tor Marhl, 


We have just published a series of books giving valuable facts 
and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various 
kinds of buildings, including home and garden treatments. 
Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested 
in, and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you 
immediately—without charge, of course. Address Depart- 
ment 4-N. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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What a cigarette 


meant there 
It took a lot of 


courage, for he was no “ladies’ man,” 
and she was the belle of the town. 

That awkward, stammering proposal... 
interrupted...And now.. een she never 
come back? The zero hour, for a fact... 
the longest minutes of a lifetime. 

Like most men, he lived through it, sus- 
tained by that little friend in need... his 
cigarette ...the most important cigarette 
he ever smoked. 


What a cigaretté 
means here 


It took a lot 
of: courage, likewise, to propose and go 
through with the idea behind Chesterfield. 

It took courage, for it meant less profit 
per package than is made on most other 
cigarettes. Into Chesterfield we blended 
the finest qualities of tobacco ever offered 
in a cigarette at popular prices—tobacco 
selected regardless of cost, from all the 
leaf markets of the world. 

And when Chesterfield jumped to big 
volume and continued steadily to grow 
... we knew that this cigarette which so 
surely bespeaks tobacco quality to us had 
come equally to mean it to you. 











Xanthi and Cavalla, Smyrna 
and Samsoun— from here 
come the fragile tender Turkish 
tobaccos for Chesterfield’s fa- 


”, 
a : : 
4 
é WF .-.and from Virginia 
. 7 and Carolina come the 
3 7) famous “ bright” or“ yel- 
. low” tobaccos; from Ken- 
tucky the rich mellow 
44 Burley which completes 
My) this mild yet satisfy 
Cia i\\, ing blend, 
Miypy, 


.... and pet THEY SATISFY 
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THE SKYLINE OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FROM ACROSS LAKE MERRITT 


Continued from page 86 

vellir, as the natives term it, the way 
from the present capital, Reykjavik, leads 
through a strange volcanic and moon-like 
landscape. The entire way is lined with 
great heaps of stones at intervals, the so- 
called “varders” of old times. The im- 
agination readily summons up the vision 
of a thousand years ago, when here met 
those hardy and austere men of Viking 
stock, who left their imprint on naviga- 
tion and exploration during centuries to 
follow. Before the eye lies the identical 
waterfall of Thingvalla which in ages past 
afforded a break in that rockstrewn vista. 

Lord Dufferin, in his classic “Letters 
from High Latitudes,” says of this Ice- 
landic picture that “it is worth while to 
go around the whole world to see Thing- 
valla.” The plain is three miles broad 
and six miles long, and three sides are 
framed by wonderfully clean cut walls of 
rock, constructed as if by a most skilful 
architect. The fourth side opens up on 
the great lake. The whole scene recalls 
strikingly the well-known picture, in the 
old Bible illustrated by Doré, of the 
flight of the Jews through the Red Sea, in 
which masses of water stand like fortress 
walls on both sides of a dry strip of land 
on which the chosen people might walk 
safely and without fear. 


Living Down 
an Old Tradition 


tern AGO, when California was young, 
the name for a definite region across 
the bay from San Francisco was Contra 
Costa—‘“the opposite shore.” On the 
same spot now is a thriving community 
known as Oakland, the third largest city 
in the state. But old habits persist, and 
Oakland rightly objects when outsiders 
think of it as still under the submerging 
shadows of the older settlement. 

Greater Oakland now has a population 
of more than half a million. It is the 
terminus of three transcontinental rail- 
roads. Its twenty-seven miles of water- 
front are dotted with pleasure craft and 
ocean liners. Its airport—starting point 


of every trans-Pacific flight—ranks with 
the best in the world. It is the motor- 
ist’s gateway to innumerable points of 
scenic fame. 

Moreover, and perhaps above all, the 
growth of Oakland is being guided and led 
by men with vision and courage, and with 
pride in community progress. Already 
they state with assurance that their city 
is the industrial center of the West; and 
who among us doubts that a notable in- 
dustrial chapter in Pacific Coast history 
is even now being written? One hundred 
and twenty-five industrial establishments 
came to Oakland in 1927, the newcomers 
in recent years tending to make it a cen- 
ter for the automotive industries. 

The city spends on its public schools 
$17.08 per capita, whereas the average 
annual expenditure for cities of its size 
is $13.23. Out of its expenditures for 
government, for police, fire, health, sani- 
tation, highways, charities, education, and 
recreation, 49 per cent. of the total is for 
schools. Truly a wonderful showing. In 
New York the proportion is 34 per cent. 
and in Philadelphia it is 29. 

For interest on indebtedness Oakland 
spends less than $700,000. Denver, St. 
Paul, and Providence—cities in the same 
class—spend more than twice as much. 

Oakland, Berkeley—seat of the Univer- 
sity of California—and Alameda, “on the 
opposite shore,” hold their heads high; 
they are no longer submerged. Perhaps 
they have in mind the fate of Brooklyn, 
also on the opposite shore from a place 
better known. Once the fourth largest 
city in the country, it became a part of 
Greater New York thirty years ago. Al- 
ways larger than Manhattan in area, and 
lately larger in population, Brooklyn to 
outsiders is hardly more than a name. 


Famine 


RAW A LINE from Maine to Ohio, then 
south to Kentucky, and east once 
more to the Atlantic seaboard. You will 
have marked off fifteen states in the most 
thickly populated part of the United 
States, and you will have indicated rough- 
ly the size of the area in China where 


some fifteen million human beings are at 
this moment fighting starvation. 

In some provinces, such as Shensi in 
the interior, there are districts in which 
200,000 people—far more than the entire 
population of Springfield, Massachusetts 
—are trying to keep alive by eating barks 
and leaves. Plants no longer exist. And 
children are sold—provided buyers can be 
found. From Shensi, Shansi, and the 
newly created province of Suiyuan, for- 
merly part of Inner Mongolia, peasants 
have trekked in to the cities, where there 
is often nothing to do but beg. Others 
have tried to take the long trail to Man- 
churia, China’s promised land, but many 
have died on the way. Meanwhile bandits 
are active as ever. 

Flood, locusts, and drought last year 
were the immediate cause of this winter's 
suffering. Beyond that was the effect of 
civil war, of political chaos, economic dis- 
organization, and the rapacity of the 
militarists, which attracted far more at- 
tention than the physical suffering of mil- 
lions this winter. 

Rice is, of course, the staple food of 
the Chinese, and this has suffered par- 


ticularly from widespread drought. Kung 


Shong Yat Po, a journal of industry and 
commerce, reports that until winter there 
had been no rain in Shensi since June. 
The wholesale rice dealers’ association in 
Shanghai stated that the total crop was 
estimated at 5,400,000 short tons, whereas 
the normal production is 15,000,000 tons. 

While interior China has suffered 
drought the South Hamkyng province of 
Korea, near Manchuria, suffered flood. 
In one district a valley one mile wide and 
thirty miles long was completely swamped. 
According to Tong-a shinmoon, a leading 
Korean paper, “it is estimated that 21,000 
acres of land have been rendered useless; 
eleven counties were affected, 522 persons 
died, 212 were injured, and 515 are miss 
ing. Two thousand eight hundred eight 
houses were entirely swept away, 1,276 
collapsed, and 8,712 were partly under 
water.” 

All in all, it is agreed, China is suffer- 
ing its worst famine since the winter 0- 
1877-1878, when 8,000,000 men, wome?. 
and children starved to death. 
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TENDER BEARD 
16 to 21 
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The older the man, the harder the job for his razor; the 
more important it is to safeguard your comfort by lath- 
ering a full three minutes, using the correct diagonal 
stroke, and slipping a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor 
when time is short. That’s how to get Gillette’s un- 
rivalled maximum of smooth, sure shaving luxury. 
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MEDIUM BEARD 
21 to 30 


Every day 


your beard gets tougher 


TOUGH BEARD 


30 and over 


The older you get, the oftener 
you need a fresh Gillette Blade 


T sixteen that faint shadow on your chin is 
half hope and half suspicion. At twenty- 
one, the man—and the beard—come of age. At 
thirty the mature man expects his Gillette 
Blade to do its duty every morning. And it does 
in spite of hurry and hard water—in spite of a 
dozen changing conditions that test the quality 
of the finest temper that science has learned to 
give the world’s finest steel. 


Before a finished Gillette Blade is slipped into the little 
green envelope which is its certificate of perfection, the 
steel has been tested repeatedly by crucible and microm- 
eter. The edge has been honed and stropped to microscopic 
sharpness by machines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. A long line of inspectors—(four out of nine 
Gillette blade department workers do nothing but in- 
spect)—have scrutinized it, tested - 
it and passed it on to the millions 
ofAmericans who count on every 


Gillette Blade to do its job smoothly, surely and well 
every day. 

Shaving conditions vary. The Gillette Blade is the 
one constant factor in your daily shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


THE NEW FIFTY-BOX. Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette 
Blades (10 packets of fives) in acolorful chest that willserve 
youafterwardasa sturdy button box, cigarette box or jewel 
case... Ideal as a gift, too. Five dollars at your dealer’s. 


.«» Gillette ... 



























When There is 
Acidity 


Many ailments start in the stomach, and 
most of these mean too much acid. For 
men and women of every age—and chil- 
dren as well—an anti-acid is what the 


doctor often advises. But why is he careful 
to say “take Phillips Milk of Magnesia”? 

First, because it’s harmless in any- 
body’s hands; is used for a score of chil- 
dren's ills; and even in infants’ milk. 
Next, because Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
is in perfect suspension, because in no 
other form can magnesia do the same 
things accomplished by Phillips. Fifty 
years’ experience has proved that prepara- 
tions less perfect than this product do not 
achieve the same results. 

There is no more certain and no more 
prompt relief for acid stomach, indiges- 
tion, biliousness, or heartburn than Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia. But in fairness to 
yourself, be sure it is Phillips. The 
physician specifies Phillips. The drug- 
gist fills prescriptions with Phillips. If 
the public were as careful as either, there 
would be no imitations of Phillips. “Milk 
of Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor 
Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 





HILLIPS 
Milk . 
of Magnesia 
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Modernity Invades 


the Senate 


 peecgeihl HAS LOOKED upon the Sen- 
ate Chamber of the National Capi- 
tol, and found its dingy marble walls and 
iron-and-glass roof dreary and formidable. 
Plans for alterating this historic room 
have been drawn by Thomas Hastings, of 





A half-century of American history has 
been moulded within this stuffy chamber 
and any mutation is sacrilege to many 
Americans. To those senators who muy 


the north, is pleasing. 


Carrere & Hastings, New York architects. 


Mr. Hastings’ inspiration for the proposed 
remodeling came from the Supreme Court 


room and Statuary Hall, which originally 


were the Senate and House Wings re- I 
spectively. His plans mean a return to 
the Colonial style approved by President 
Washington following a competition for 
Capitol plans in 1792. The then success- 
ful contestant was Dr. William Thornton, 
a native of the West Indies, and an 


amateur. 


The Senate has occupied its present 
quarters since completion of the north 
wing in 1859. Nine years before, under 
pressure for additional space, Congress 
had authorized additions fo. poth houses, 
and had selected the designs of Thomas 
The Walter designs placed 
the Senate Chamber in the center of the 
north wing, without access directly to 
light and air. Dissatisfied with this lack 
of light and ventilation, Mr. Walter him- 
self, shortly before his death, proposed to 
His contemplated 
plans for pushing back the north side of 
the chamber to the outside wall have been 
amplified and modernized by Mr. Hast- 
ings, keeping however to the Colonial de- 
sign which has made the Capitol unique 
among world administration buildings. 


U. Walter. 


rebuild the chamber. 
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From the New York Times 


carry on, howevei, the prospect of large 
windows before them, opening upon q 
noble colonnade and the lovely park to 


To this source of 


light and freshness they may turn whe 
the founts of senatorial oratory pall. 


Conservative Communists 


T IS AN OPEN SECRET by now that the 

Communist Party which rules Bolshe. 
vist Russia is not, strictly speaking, a 
unanimous political organization. Until 
recently, the dissenters were chiefly of a 
extremist temper, insisting upon a policy 
more Bolshevik than the present Bolshe. 


vik rulers, and impatient of compromises 


and strategic retreats. 


Russian 


as it was Utopian. 
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Of late, however, 


a so-called Right Opposition, remaining 
within the Communist fold, has come 'to 
the fore.” Two recent issues of the 
Sotzialisticheski Vestnik, organ of the 
Social-Democratic 
Party appearing fortnightly in Berlin, 
carry lengthy articles discussing this im- 
portant phenomenon. If we may believe 
them, the new opposition within Com. 
munism favors abandoning Communism. 

In the past the Communist Opposition, 
particularly the faction captained by 
Trotzky, advocated a program of e& 
treme Communism at any price. It rep- 
resented a point of view as intransigeant 
It was not difficult 
for the group headed by Stalin, with its 
practical and pragmatic outlook, to de- 


Workers 
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ENGROSSING 
AND EWROLLING CLERKS 











SENATORS 
LOUNGING ROOM 


HOW THE SENATE CHAMBER MAY BE REMODELED i: 
At present the Senate meets in an oblong hall in the center of its wing of the Capitol, getting light 


and air from a skylight. Offices line the wall against which the amphitheater faces in this new 
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Conspicuously Successful 


POSTAL LIFE 


Opens the Door of 1929 
with 


Increased Insurance in Force: 
Increased Assets: Increased Reserves: 
Increased Income: Increased Surplus: 

Insurance in Force Totals $56,000,000 
Capital, Reserves and Surplus Over $20,000,000 
































Policy Claims 


The promptness of the Company in usually transacted. This method simpli- 
making payments on policies evokes fies the conduct of its business and saves 
pleasant commendation from all sections time. Not only are delays avoided but 
of the country. Operating by the direct sources of dissatisfaction and litigation 
method it is enabled to avoid various in- are eliminated; there is no litigation on 
termediary steps inherent in business as the Company’s policies. 


Conditions Contributing to Low Cost and Giving to the Company 
Increasing Popularity 
(A) The Decidedly Low Lapse Rate, showing that policyholders prize their policies 
and keep them in force; 


(B) The Distinctly Low Death Rate, showing that policyholders are well selected and 
have been benefited by the Company’s Health Bureau service; 


(C) The Payments Under the 912% Guaranteed Dividend, showing how policyholders, 
acting for themselves in applying for policies, save expense; 


(D) New Insurance Obtained Through the Recommendations of Policyholders, show- 
ing that they spread a knowledge of the Company’s economies in the many communities 
where they reside. 


Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 


Nowhere can the average man invest his money so advantageously as 
in standard life insurance issued by this Company. 


Deal with this most modern Company employing 
the direct method; avail yourself of its economy. A 
knowledge of its benefits is now very widely spread, 


Postal Life Building gaining for it a nationwide membership. 
Owned by the Company 














Its twenty-three years of experience have given more than in-looks; they E BRA ERS See, y 
record the results of careful tests put into practice in every department of “wt ae doled atedadbe 
the Company. They will have a telling effect in future years. : Rev. Rev. 3-29 

Write for information; get the glow of a personal satisfaction in acting Postal Life Insurance Company 

511 Fifth Ave., New York 


for yourself and saving money. : mee 
< . ad ? P P Without obligating me, please send 
Simply use the coupon, or write and say, Mail me information as to full insurance particulars Ps my age. 
Policy mentioned in Review of Reviews.” Be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name; 2. Your Occupation; 3. Exact Date of Your Birth 


All standard forms of Life and Endowment insurance are issued by this 
Company and information as to any of them will be gladly furnished. 

When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit you. We 
desire to co-operate with you directly, and have you think out with us your 
problems, from documentary matter submitted. Because we employ no 
agents the resultant commission savings go to you. It is the only non- 
agency life insurance company in America. 


Postal Life Insurance Co. wa. R. Malone, President ' 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street, New York 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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Health to Pyorrhea 


ANGER seems so remote when teeth 

are white. But, as oe dentist will tell 
you, teeth are only as healthy as the gums. 
And diseases that attack the gums seldom 
reveal their presence until too late. 

So start taking proper care of the gums 
to preserve teeth and safeguard health from 
dread Pyorrhea—the disease of neglect that 
ravages 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. 

Every morning and every night, when 
you brush your teeth, brush gums vigor- 
ously with the dentifrice specifically made 
for this purpose—Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Within a few days you'll notice an im- 
agg age: in the way your gums look and 

eel. In addition, your teeth will look 
cleaner and whiter. For while this denti- 
frice helps to firm gums and keep them 
outhful (the surest safeguard against 
yorrhea) it also cleans teeth and protects 
the crevices where decay so often begins. 


Get This Good Habit 


Remember, nobody’s immune. And the 
safeguard against disease is proper daily 
care and a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your drug- 
gist today. Two sizes — 35c and 60c. Start 
using it, morning and night. Teach your 
ee ed this good habit. It will protect 
their health. Forhan Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordina 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. It 
is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice especially 
effective asa gum if the directions that come with 
each tube are followed closely, It’s good for the teeth. It’s 
good for the gums. 





Forha 


FOR THE GUMS 





q's 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Foreign Affairs — 


feat the fanatics. But having scored g 
victory, Stalin took further advantage 
of the downed enemy by putting into 
practise some of the measures he had 
just condemned. He embarked upon 
policy of increased industrialization, and 
set in motion machinery that was to com. 
munize the stiff-necked rural population, 

The Right Opposition has not yet 
come forward with a statement of its 
program. Nevertheless, we are not with. 
out some light on the things these men 
stand for. What they want, according to 
the Sotzialisticheski Vestnik, is this: 

“A return to economic realism by way 
of rejecting Utopian schemes; a sober 
reckoning with the moods and reactions 
of the significant classes of the popula- 
tion, and especially of the peasantry, 
without regard to the official ideology— 
such are the battle cries of the Right 
Opposition.” 

Above all, the new orientation is in 
line with the interests of the peasantry 
as a whole. It means abandonment of 
“the policy of robbing the village under 
the guise of attacking the kulak [rich 
peasant],” the cessation of the costly 
efforts to encourage Soviet farms on a 
collective basis, a shift of emphasis from 
the heavy industries to the light indus- 
tries which supply the demands of the 
peasant market. More leeway for the 
private businessman and possibly the sur- 
render of the State monopoly on foreign 
trade are also among the desiderata of 
this faction. 

Such changes would be tantamount to 
the capitulation of Bolshevism, but, the 
Russian Social-Democrats believe, his- 
tory has left it no alternative. 

The Opposition that was active a year 
ago had in Trotzky a_ world-famous 
leader. No outstanding figure is con- 
nected with the present heresy, although 
it is rumored that Kalinin and Rykov, 
the President and Premier of the Soviet 
Republic, are in sympathy with it. _ 

It must be borne in mind that its ad- 
herents have not given up the funda- 
mental doctrine of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, or, in other words, of the 
Communist Party. The dissenters seem 
to prefer skirmishes to a pitched battle 
with the ruling group. Will Stalin make 
peace with Trotzky and his following; in 
order to crush the Right Wing, or will 
the two factions ranged against those in 
power make common cause to crush 
Stalin? It is futile to’ try to forecast 
the course of developments. In any 
event, the political prophets of the Sot- 
zialisticheski Vestnik are confident that if 
Russia is allowed by the outside world to 
go her own ways, “the peaceful evolution 
of Bolshevism. must of necessity bring 
about the triumph of the Right element. 
Stalin’s dictatorship is an anachronism, 
a crumbling structure doomed to fall.” 
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x One of the dining rooms | Min 
ma where guests of the Burleson 
: Sanitarium dine. 
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The entrances from both Monroe and 
Tonia Avenues have spacious marble 
bies leading into the main 
A above. 


Stepping from the elevator into the sbacioas 


mezzanine lobby one turns to the right 


ascends a short flight of wide steps into the 


Fiorentine Room, shown ee 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


An International Institution 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 
Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 


If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed 
into such serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been 
unable to relieve... patieacsenale . .. and if oper- 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases 
has done in over 27,000 cases. 

For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has succeeded 
in scores of cases pronounced “‘hopeless”’, 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from 
your disease, or no charge is made for 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need 
not pay one cent until you, personally, 
ate satisfied that the treatment has been 
successful in your own case. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
3 ceeds where everything else failed to do 
so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
Uponcompletion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 

a modern hotel. Investigate! 








This booklet gives you facts that you want to 
know about the Burleson Treatment; shows 
photographs of rooms, accommodations and 


facilities provided 


with scores go, letters from men 
m the identical disease that 


who suffere 


for our guests, together 


women 


you do. Booklet is FREE. Mail coupon today. 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


Dept. B139 


, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Please send without charge copy of your booklet 
giving full particulars about *“The Burleson Treatment” 


Name 





St. No 
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Town 
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A Federal Department of Education 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT of Edu- 
cation? Certainly. Now that 
the Review oF Reviews has 
found it desirable to add a de- 

partment of education to its pages, it is 
difficult to see how the national govern- 
ment can get along without one. 

Seriously, the movement which has 
been gathering momentum for a decade 
seems destined for success in the not dis- 
tant future. It is believed, though no 
definite statement has been forthcoming, 
that Mr. Hoover plans to install Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, president of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, as Secretary of the 
Interior, with the purpose of later put- 
ting him in charge of an enlarged program 
of educational activities. 

Mr. Hoover is thought to have in mind 
a reorganization of the federal govern- 
- ment, not unlike the modernization un- 
dergone in recent years by the govern- 
ments of various states. With this plan 
goes one for setting up either a depart- 
ment of Education and Public Welfare, 
with a secretary at its head in -the 
cabinet, or for providing an Assistant 
Secretary to have charge of education, 
under the Secretary of the Interior. This 
office would, of course, replace the pres- 
ent one of Commissioner of Education. 

Probably a federal department of edu- 
cation would introduce no sharp change 
in the present relations between the na- 
tional government and the schools and 
colleges throughout the country. But it 
would lend a dignity and strength, and 
provide financial resources, far beyond that 
now allotted to the Bureau of Education. 

At present the Bureau, according to its 
last annual report, divides its work into 
‘two major parts: collecting and broad- 
casting statistical information, and carry- 
ing on work of research, surveys, and 
administration. The statistical service, 
which provides news and accurate reports 
of the whole range of educational activity 
in the country, from rural kindergartens 
to privately endowed universities, from 
city grade schools to adult education, has 
attracted favorable attention from school 
officials and educators in all states. 

In this connection it is interesting to 

96 


' physical 


note that when the bill for a Federal De- 
partment of Education was introduced 
into the Seventieth Congress—it appears, 
with added strength behind it, before 
each new Congress—it contained a new 
section. This provided for a national 
council of education, to be composed of 
the chief school officials of each state and 
territory. The idea is to facilitate the 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


work of the proposed department as a 
clearing house for educational problems 
within the states. 

But there is more behind the plea for a 
Federal Department of Education than a 
desire to lend dignity or provide 
money for extending the work of the 
present Bureau. Much of the stimulus 


toward it came from the War, when the . 


draft revealed so much about this coun- 
try and its inhabitants. First, there 
was illiteracy. It came as a shock to 
learn that one of every four of the can- 
didates for the army could neither read a 
newspaper intelligently nor write a letter 
home. Second, there was health. The 
disabilities of many of the 
young men who came before the draft 
boards showed the need for health work 


and hygiene instruction in the nation’s 
schools. 

It was not surprising, therefore, tha 
when fighting ended at last, when the 
army and navy came home, and the ma. 
tion turned its eyes once more on itself 
with a new impulse toward reconstruc. 
tion, there should have been drafted an 
educational bill—which, in different form, 
is still before us. This bill provided for 
a federal department of education, and 
for the appropriation, in addition to 
$500,000 for administration, a maximum 
of $1,000,000,000 annually to be appor- 
tioned to the states—much as federal aid 
may now be extended to state highways. 

Advocates of this plan believe that a 
federal department would prove efficient, 
by consolidating under a single respon- 
sible head the overlapping educational 
agencies now scattered in several depart- 
ments; and that, recognizing the impor- 
tance of public education from a national 
standpoint, it would extend financial aid 
to state schools, while leaving control 
entirely in the hands of states and their 
local officers. 

Objectors to the idea may generally 
be put in three groups—those who feel 
that private institutions would suffer ur- 
der such an expansion of public educa- 
tion; those who feel that national edv- 
cational activities are not sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify an independent depatt- 
ment; and those who argue that a cabinet 
officer would be, in accordance with cus- 
tom, a partisan appointee, no matter how 
fine a man he might be, and that there ca. 
be no such thing as Republican or Demo- 
cratic education. Also, there is some 
feeling against centralizing additional 
government functions in Washington. 

In spite of objections, the idea has pet- 
sisted and grown until now, with Mr. 
Hoover’s administration beginning, it ap- 
pears nearer than ever to realization. It 
must not be forgotten that we once had 
a separate Department of Education. It 
was set up in 1867, with a commissioner 
at its head, but not in the cabinet. Two 
years later its work was transferred to 
the Department of the Interior where tt 
has remained since. 
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You can barely hear it ! 


together with a permanent supply of metal 
protecting oil—in an hermetically sealed 
steel casing. There the hidden machinery, 
always oiled, remains safe from dust and 
difficulties. No one can tinker with it—no 
one needs to. 


bf ssa a proud owner of a General 

Electric Refrigerator takes her friends in 
to see it, the first comment is apt to be “Why 
it’s so quiet—you can barely hear it.” 


The thing which seems to impress everyone 
is the extreme quietness with which these re- 
frigerators operate. Their unique construction 
has indeed established a new standard for 
quiet operation. 


This design, however, accomplishes some- 
thing even more important. It makes possible 
the top-unit arrangement—a distinctive fea- 
ture found only in the General Electric 
Refrigerator. Placing the unit on top makes 
it possible to enclose all the machinery— 


Quietly, automatically, the General Electric 
Refrigerator gives you the perfect refrigera- 
tion that does away with food spoilage and 
safeguards health. It provides a generous 
supply of ice, makes menu-planning so much 
easier, permits you to serve the sort of food 
that your guests will instantly recognize as 
perfect . . . crisp lettuce, well-chilled bever- 
ages, smart desserts. For further details, drop 
us a card for Booklet Y-3. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ELECT RIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTME 





HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND. OHIO 









































Summer im coon Hawalr is the season of 
the flame-trees ! 

Crimson Poinciana Regia and Pink and 
Golden Shower trees splash their amazing 
colors against a Maxfield Parrish sky. Blos- 
soms like gold-and-scarlet humming birds 
glow from the depths of shaded gardens be- 
hind century-old coral walls. Hibiscus flow- 
ers, as gay as giant tropical butterflies, flutter 
in the cool sea breeze that makes your sum- 
mer visit to Hawaii so delightful. 

To see Hawaii some time between May 
and August, when the flame-trees are in 
bloom, is one of the world’s most colorful 
travel experiences—even for those who have 
shared the gayety of the winter season at 
Waikiki, when smart refugees from wintry 
climates gather to revel in the velvety warm 
waters of Hawaii’s world-famed beaches. 

“ “ “ 


MATSON LINE from San Francisco. 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So, Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 82% 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 


colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax” trav - HAWAI I purist B UREAU 


guide, mail this coupon today to.. 


Name _ 


A whole summer is too short to enjoy 
Hawaii to the full,—yet even two or three 
weeks will let you spend an unforgettable 
vacation among these gem-like isles of the 
Pacific. Surfboarding at Waikiki one day, out- 
rigger-canoeing the next; playing on one of 
Hawaii’s dozen scenic golf courses in the 
morning and loafing deliciously all afternoon; 
shopping in quaint Oriental bazaars, visiting 
the volcanic wonderlands of Hawaii U. S. 
National Park, cruising among the islands of 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii and Oahu, game-fishing, 
motoring, hiking through lush mountain trails, 


Zhe » WORLD'S 
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sightseeing, native Hawaiian concerts and 
dances—a month goes by before you realize 
that tomorrow’s steamer must take you home! 

Hawaii is only 2,000 miles (four to six 
days’ delightful voyage) from the Pacific 
Coast, and all-inclusive tours range upward 
from $300 for three weeks, to $400 and 
$500, including all steamer fares, hotels and 
sightseeing, for a month’s trip with two 
weeks or more ashore. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, also, that are equal to those of Europe's 
most renowned resorts. 

Hawaii is U. S. A.—and railroad and 
travel agents everywhere can book you direct 
from home without passports or formalities, 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seatile or 
Vancouver, B. C., to suit your sightseeing 
plans en route. Ask your local travel «gent 
about a vacation in Hawaii now. 

a Vr 


LASSCO LINE from Los Angeles 
e 
Sailings every Saturday over the delightful South: :n route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruis:rs. De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on al!-expense 
tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency cr at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 Sout) Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New Y« ‘k City; 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 Kir'y Build- 
ing, Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 W. 
Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif.; 217 Ea: Broad- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 
A A A A A 


P. 0. Box 3615, San Francisco; 7-A 


P.O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. 0. Box 2120, p See Hawaii 


cAddress_____ 











...no words can overtell 
the lure of the High Sterra_ 


A few miles off the Owens Valley Road you climb into the very heart of the High Sierras’ summer glaciers and snow pockets.— Painted by Leland Curtis, Stendah/ Galleries, Los Angeles 


{ Written by an Easterner who came to Southern California to live in 1927 ] 


LIZZARD-SWEPT and ice-locked,and re- 

sisting close approach, the High Sierras 
assume even more awesome magnificence in 
winter. | had my thrills crossing the Sierra via 
Tioga Pass one July day, driving through 
snow-pockets and fishing in icy trout-abound- 
ing waters. I longed to experience the Sierra’s 
wintry moods. 
With Eastern visitors I have been basking 
in the mellow winter sunshine of the little 
Owens Valley town of Lone Pine, watching 
great snow swirls batter themselves against 
the shivery gray walls of Mt. Whitney, 
(14,5¢ ft.) The contrast between the Valley's 
comfort and the mad battle on the country’s 
lofties peak was astounding. 
_ Lelsnd Curtis painted this High Sierra picture 
in July. So, when you come out this summer, 
a few hours drive will put you into the heart 
of thousands of square miles of scenery so 
faithfully illustrated above. 

To my never ending delight I find that out 


of the placid blue Pacific rise islands rivalling 
Capri; for 270 miles extends an American 
Riviera. Golden-fruited orange groves are on 
every side as you motor to the Old Spanish 
Missions. Beaches are broad and safe. You 
will quickly agree with me that there is no end 
to the new things to see and do here! 


I like to be part of a great city, too. Los 
Angeles, in the very heart of all this wonder- 
land, is the Pacific Coast metropolis. Gay 
hotels, cafes, fine theatres, “Symphonies Under 
the Stars” in Hollywood Bowl—everything! 
Night life lacks nothing. Los Angeles oil 
fields alone are rated at a billion dollars! Agri- 
cultural products annually approximate 
$95,000,000. 


If I had it to do over again, I'd Start plan- 
ning now to come out this summer. I'd like 
to be close-by when you receive the new All- 
Year Club book “Southern California Through 
the Camera.” It’s something I want on the 
library table. So will you. Will you send for it? 


Southern 
California 


. 
5 


YouR OWN AMERICA 


A TRIP ABROAD IN ‘ 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 3-P, 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Please send me your free book “Southern Califor- 

nia Through theCamera.”’ Also booklets telling espe- 

cially of the attractions in the counties which I have 

checked. 

2 Los Angeles D Orange D Riverside 

CO Los Angeles Sports O Santa Barbara © Ventura 

0) San Bernardino 0 San Diego 


Name 
Street 


City 











CO ME linger on this 
sunlit brink of immensity 


Imagine it! To lose yourself in the contem- 
plation of these glorious heights and vast, 
mysterious depths, drenched with countless 
rainbows of color, changing subtly with 
the course of the sun! To sojourn in lux- 
urious Grand Canyon Lodge overhanging its 
highest brink! 


Now Union Pacific makes it possible. The new 
Grand Canyon Lodge, from which this view 
‘was painted, clings to the very edge of famous 
Bright Angel Point! Here you will relax, and 
amuse yourself, and draw strength from the 
marvelous climate. Here you will get an un- 
paralleled view of this measureless chasm! 


But Grand Canyon is only one attraction 
on the Union 








You will travel in easy riding motor buses, 
to the prismatic labyrinths of Bryce Canyon 
and Zion National Parks as well. It is a land 
of infinite variety. Colossal forests are here 
palpitating with wild life; strange Mormon 
villages and forts, extinct volcanoes, ruins of 
incalculable age. Every morning the world is 
reborn for you. 


You may go independently, or on an Escorted 
All-Expense Tour, with interesting people from 
the world over. The trip is exclusive with the 
Union Pacific, and takes only five days after 
leaving your Pullman in Cedar City and 
gateway. Shorter tours to individual attrac- 
tions. The low cost will astonish you. No other 
vacation gives so much for so little—and with 
such economy of time! 


The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send 
the coupon at once for detailed information, 


Pacific Utah- 
Arizona tour. 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 301, 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information includ- 
ing cost, and booklet: 

0D Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National 
Parks (2 Yellowstone O Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska D California D Dude Ranches CD Hawaii 
0 Colorado (Escorted All Expense Tours 


together with richly illustrated booklets. 
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Democracy or 
Aristocracy? 


i HE EDUCATIONAL WORLD, the issue 
concerning democracy is concerned 
largely with a question of fact. The pri- 
mary democratic question is not how well 
can we do with specially qualified groups 
of students, but rather, can our young 
people as a whole be liberally educated? 
Are some of them incapable of dealing 
with ideas? Must we accept the aristo- 
cratic division of people into two classes, 
one of which can be trained to understand 
while the other is doomed by its own in- 
capacity to remain forever outside the 
field of intelligence?” 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, head of the 
Wisconsin Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin, asks this ques- 
tion in the Bulletin of the University. It 
is a question he hopes the Experimental 
College will answer, and it is, he believes, 
the primary issue which now presents it- 
self to the American teacher. For there 
appears to be a growing pessimism about 
the institutions of democracy. 

“In one form or another, we are told 
that it is a waste of time to try to teach 
ideas to a large section of our youth,” de- 
clares Dr. Meiklejohn. “These non-idea- 
tional people, it is asserted, are capable 
of using their hands and legs, they can put 
into physical execution the ideas which 
their more intelligent comrades will create 
for them; they are the workers of the 
world while we, who announce this doc- 
trine—we and our group are the thinkers. 

“Let us then have education in think- 
ing while the others are trained for some- 
thing else—whatever forms of activity can 
be carried on by their different natures.” 

It will not do to set up dogmas on either 
side of the question, declares Dr. Meikle- 
john, for the evidence on both sides is 
meager. No one has the right to say, he 
believes, that a person is incapable of 
thinking or of any other activity until he 
has had a fair chance at it under favorable 
conditions. Nor can any observation of 
what people do under certain conditions 
be conclusive as to what they could do 
under radically different conditions. Pres- 
ent educational procedure does not jus- 
tify a statement of what students are or 
are not capable. 

“It will be time to make that statement 
when we have fashioned a system of edu- 
cation which gives to each individual the 
training he needs to bring out the capaci- 
ties that are in him,” says Dr. Meikle- 
john. “For the present our primary task 
is that of taking all types of young people 
and discovering of what they are capable. 
Our scheme of government, our scheme 
of morals, our scheme of social relations, 
Is built or thinks itself built upon the view 
that all normal persons are capable of un- 
derstanding. 
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Get rid of 


money worries 


— MEN were talking in a club-house 
reading room. 


“*Everything’s going pretty well with me 
—now,” said one of them. “I make enough 
money to pay the bills, enough even to take 
a vacation now and then. But I sometimes 
wonder how it would be if anything hap- 
pened tome. I know perfectly well the house 
might be sold, my son taken out of school...” 


The other man smiled. 


“*That’s just the way I was fixed,” he 
said. “And then a funny thing happened. 
I answered an advertisement and got hold 
of a copy of the Phoenix Mutual ‘Prosperity 
Plan.” Maybe you’ ve heard of it. 

I filled it out. 

**] was paying 6 % interest on our 
mortgageat the time. The Phoenix 
people showed me how by paying 
only about 114% more I could fix 
it so the bank would hand the home 
over to my wife clear of debt. That 
was the end of that worry. 


“Then they made a special arrangement 
that will put Jimmie through college. That 
fixed that. And just recently they fixed up 
what they call an ‘income agreement?— 
and now the family will have an income of 
$100 a month after I’m gone. 


“So the only things I had been worrying 
about are taken care of—and all because I 
filled out that little piece of paper!” 


\V vy y 


Woutpn’Tr you like to make your life plan 
financially foolproof? Wouldn’t yoz like to 
get rid of money worries for good ? 


You can. ‘The coupon at the bottom of 
this page will bring to you, free, the remark- 
able Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step 
towards real independence—pro- 
tection for you and your family no 
matter what happens— an educa- 
tion and every advantage for your 
children—leisure and comfort for 
yourself in your later years. 

There’s no obligation. Send 
for your copy wow. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


~~ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 





HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 


are 60 or 65. 
NAME 


Puoenrx Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 


First Policy Issued 18527 


418 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, my 
copy of your “Prosperity Pian.” 





2 Reatty own your home. 


4 Creare an estate. 
5 Make sure your income will go on 


even though you become totally nde 


HOME ADDRESS 











disabled. 
6 Leave an income for your family, 
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3 Senp your children to college, | BUSINESS ADDRESS 
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T isn’t the fault of your car when it in 
“knocks” and slows up after carbon has de 
formed in its cylinders. Nature is to blame. 101 
Nature gave us the fuel which made possible 4 
the automobile—gasoline. But nature failed to pe 
make gasoline a perfect fuel. For it explodes det 

ee ry) 

Pabatrer too soon — knocks and loses power — when the 
, it is pressed beyond certain limits. And as every dec 
exy 






one knows, it is the degree of squeezing of gasoline and air in 
the combustion chamber before ignition that determines the 
force of the explosion and the consequent power produced. 








So General Motors Research Laboratories undertook to 
find something which, when added to gasoline, would control 
its combustion rate and make it possible to build engines of 
higher compression and greater efficiency. 
























































After seven years of experiment, involving thousands of Mo 
different compounds, the answer came: Ethyl fluid (contain- cha 
ing tetraethyl lead), the “anti-knock” compound which der 
leading oil companies are mixing with good gasoline to form - 
Ethy! Gasoline—the standard high compression fuel. can 

National distribution of Ethyl has made possible the new Can 
models of higher compression and superior performance. this 
A “high compression” car obviously requires high compres “a 
sion fuel to show its best. $50 

But Ethyl Gasoline has meant even more: the millions of T 
owners of cars of average compression can enjoy high com- terfi 
pression performance by using Ethyl. For carbon automatic- Stat 
ally raises compression by decreasing the size of the com- ce 
bustion chamber. shes 

Fill your tank with Ethyl] today. You’ ll find a real difference R 
in driving satisfaction. lecti 

‘Dp te >, visit 
> _~ 3 S ‘ ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION the 
V nga MN on V | 25 Broadway, New York City + 56 Church St., Toronto, Can. ce 
“2008 — plas STH, | 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. i u 
: Knocks out that “knock” . fe 
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Education 








“And the schools of such a social scheme 
are pledged to develop that understanding 
if it can be done. A democracy has a right 
to make that demand upon its teachers, 
and if teachers give up the task without 
properly attempting it, a democracy has a 
right to condemn them as untrue to their 
responsibilities.” 

In so far as colleges limit their numbers 
to any one group or Class, or give their 
best effort to such groups, they are in Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s eyes evading the issue. To 
him the essential questions are how many 
people can be educated, and how teaching 
can best be done. 

“It may be that the educational pro- 
gram presupposed by a democracy is an 
illusion,” he concludes. “It may be that 
it is the one significant insight and hope 
in all our modern social theory. But to 
decide between those two is, in my opin- 
ion, to make the most important social 
decision now appearing in American life. 
In the last resort it is our schools which 
must decide whether or not we can have a 
democratic scheme of life, and it is time 
that they were about the making of that 
decision on the basis of actual study and 
experimentation.” 


Helping to Educate 
South Africa 


HE CARNEGIE CoRPORATION of New 

York administers two endowments. 
Most of its income is limited under its 
charter to advancing knowledge and un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
United States, but Mr. Carnegie also pro- 
vided, by a special gift of $10,000,000, for 
carrying out the same broad purposes in 
Canada and the British colonies. From 
this second source the corporation em- 
barked last year on a five-year program in 
British Africa, for which it has set aside 
$500,000. 

To aid in its work Dr. Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, former president of Michigan 
State College, has been invited by the 
corporation to study educational and rural 
life conditions in the British Colonies 
there. 

Responsible local bodies are already se- 
lecting representative South Africans for 
Visits to this country and Canada, and for 
the selection and oversight of scientific 
researches, including a major codperative 
research on what is known in South Africa 
as the Poor White problem. 

Since 1925 the corporation has been 
contributing to the support of a Jeanes 
School in Kenya Colony, and it has now 
agreed to give similar help to five addi- 
Two of these are to be 


and one each in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Money and the 
Women’s Colleges 


RE WOMEN’S COLLEGES entitled to finan- 
cial support commensurate with that 
given men’s colleges? The question has 
been asked pointedly in recent years by 
prominent women’s colleges; and it has 
been argued against them in turn that they 
were playing poor, juggling their financial 
statements to make themselves appear less 
well off than they really are. Here is a 
comparison, in round numbers, of the 
endowments of seven men’s and seven 
women’s colleges: 


Harvard 

Columbia 

Yale 

Chicago U 

Mass. Institute of Technology... 
Leland-Stanford 


29,000,000 
29,000,000 
27,500,000 


$318,500,000 


Vassar 
Bryn Mawr 
Wellesley 
Smith 


Barnard 
Mount Holyoke 


These figures were given at a dinner in 
Philadelphia at which the question was 
discussed by Thomas W. Lamont, the 
banker now abroad at the conference at- 
tempting to liquidate reparations: settle- 
ments. Mr. Lamont’s comments are now 
available in pamphlet form. After draw- 
ing attention to the totals—318 million 
dollars as against 36 million dollars, Mr. 
Lamont says: r 

“Of course, the whole question boils 
down to this: do the American people 
deem that the education of their women is 
of approximately equal importance with 
the education of their men? Up to date 
the answer to that question from the so- 
called intellectual portion of the commu- 
nity might be yes. The answer from the 
public at large would probably be no.” 

But the popular view of women’s higher 
education is clouded, Mr. Lamont be- 
lieves, by the attempt to measure its value 
in material terms. Because women col- 
lege graduates are not supplanting men in 
the professions, in business management, 
and similar administrative posts, it is 
thought that women’s colleges do not 
pay. 

To Mr. Lamont that is not the whole 
story. In this country the place of women 
has changed greatly, and is still changing. 
Intellectual training has become more nec- 
essary to fit them for their new_ place. 
Moreover, he says: 


“How -axiomatic it must seem to say 
that the better the training, the more 
finely equipped our mothers are in mental 
capacity, in historical perspective, in con- 
structive imagination, the better citizens 
our sons will become. Yet that is a truth 
that must constantly be hammered home 
in the public mind. 

“Who, for example, can deny that as 
our women become educated to world re- 
lationships they will realize the evils of 
the intense nationalism which history 
shows has frequently been the seed of 
war? Who can deny that they will rear 
their children more earnestly in the ways 
of international conciliation and friend- 
ship?” 

What is necessary, in Mr. Lamont’s 
opinion, is that the following points be 
driven home to the public: that higher ed- 
ucation of women pays in the best sense; 
that women students tend to be more in 
earnest than men students; that an excel- 
lent education does not militate against a 
woman’s marrying; that if girls desire an 
education equally thorough but not neces- 
sarily similar to that of their brothers they 
should have it; that the present high in- 
tellectual quality of women’s colleges must 
be maintained; and that to maintain this 
standard the public must find adequate 
means to pay for it. 


Go Abroad! 


HE GENIAL William, McAndrew, late 

of Mayor Thompson’s Chicago, has 
this to say in the Educational Review 
section of School and Society: 

“What reason is there, anyhow, why 
you should get yourself to Europe? The 
duty lies in the fact of your present con- 
dition of undevelopment. Even the 
stupidest traveler tells you, ‘Life means 
more to me since I went.’ Until you 
have been over your mind is but a Mi- 
kado’s empire of the old days, isolated, 
too narrow, stunted, meager, contracted, 
strangled. 

“There is a complex of inadequacy 
which nowadays is aggravated by noting 
what a large number of your acquaint- 
ances are superior to you in this regard. 
You know that you owe to your com- 
munity, /to your profession, to your ser- 
vice, that expanded broadmindedness 
which is made easier than ever in our 
epoch by no less than fifteen first-class 
transatlantic steamship lines offering hun- 
dreds of comfortable vessels. . . . 

“If any philanthropic, lucky person 
wants to donate something to your 
school, shoo him away from the idea of 
prize essays and other rewards for chil- 
dren doing their regular duty. Get him 
to establish a travel fund whereby teach- 
ers may. be helped to make a journey to 
the Old World.” 
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RISTOTLE, PUPIL OF PLATO and 


teacher of Alexander the Great, 
has probably had more influence 


upon the theory of money than 
any other man in history. Three hun- 
dred years before Christ he declared that 
“Money by itself is but a mere device. 
It has value only by law and not by 
nature, so that a change of convention 
between those who use it is sufficient to 
deprive-it of its value and of its power to 
purchase our requirements. We call it 
money because its efficiency is not due to 
nature but to law, and because it is in 
our power to regulate it.” 

And when the great philosopher was 
asked the function of. money, he de- 
clared: “The function of money is to 
measure value.” 

If we study the hundreds of books that 
have been written upon this subject since 
Aristotle’s ‘ time,’ we find that a vast 
majority follow his lead in defining 
money and its function. Then for a 
time during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, money was considered 
more a thing of value in itself, and 
writers on money declared that the rea- 
son why the more valuable metals were 
constantly superseding the less valuable 
ones was because money in its nature was 
value, and that therefore the final money 
would be the most valuable metal. 

We in this present day and genera- 
tion have come a long way from that 
point of view. We 
hold now that the most 
valuable factor, and 
the most important by 
far, in the ideal money 
is stability. 

As civilization ad- 
vanced baser metals 
gave way to gold and 
silver. Unlike other 
metals, they were af- 
fected physically by 
neither water nor air, 
and only a little by “ 
fire. While this eyolu- |i 
tion of money was 3 
going on, one ancient 
monetary principle 
came down to ‘the 
104 








We Do Without Gold? 





present almost intact. That is the power 
of the state in coinage. From the earliest 
days down, the right to mint coins was 
so closely connected in the public mind 
with the power of the state that it was 
always regarded as an essential attribute 
of sovereignty. . The history of the exer- 
cise of the power reflects the general lines 
of development of state authority itself. 

It is vastly important to understand 
that this idea of the sovereignty of the 
state in all coinage matters has been pre- 
served down to the present. It is not, 
and never has been, a matter for private 
exploitation by special groups. Once we 
grasp this conception of money, we see 
that money all through the ages has pre- 
served its legal and economic continuity, 
notwithstanding changes in the metallic 
content of the units of coinage. We 
therefore see that the actual concept of 
money and the substance of which it is 
composed are two separate and distinct 
things. To that extent Aristotle was 
right in declaring that money is a device 
of the state. 

Gold and silver fought it out all 
through the ages for supremacy. The 
fluctuation in the values between these two 
coins was small, up to recent times. But 
silver as a standard of value has gone the 
way of all other metals except gold. 

Now, the essence of the gold standard 








By Strothmann, in the New York Herald Tribune 
CAN THE DANCING DOLLAR BE STABILIZED? 





is that the price of gold, the value of gold 
in monetary units, is definitely fixed by 
law, and this is supposed to determine the 
value of the monetary unit itself. This 
is the foundation stone of the gold stan- 
dard of nations—a definite price which 
the government stands at all times willing 
to pay for gold. In the United States 
this gold price was fixed by the govern- 
ment 92 years ago, and has been the 
same ever since. 

It is in thinking that gold always re- 
mains the same value that confusion has 
been the result in much of the monetary 
thinking and writing in the past. Gold 
rises and falls in terms of other articles, 
just like any other article subject to 
supply and demand. 

Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale is fond of 
telling a story about the dentist whom 
he once jokingly asked, at a time when 
people were pretty generally complaining 
about the high cost of living, whether he 
found that the cost of gold fillings had 
risen.. To his surprise, the dentist took 
Fisher seriously and sent his clerk to look 
up the figures. She returned, saying 
“You pay the same price you always 
have paid for forty years.” 

“Isn’t that surprising? Gold must be 
a very steady commodity,” remarked 
the dentist. 

“It’s exactly as surprising as that a 
quart of milk is always worth two pints 
of milk,” replied the able professor, who 
has made a life study 





of the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

“T don’t under- 
stand,” said the 
dentist. 

“Well, just what is 
a dollar, then?” Fisher 
asked him. 

“A dollar is one hun- 
dred cents, but techni- 
cally speaking, you can 
search me,” said the 
dentist. 

In 1837 the United 
States Government 
definitely fixed the 
price of an ounce of 
pure gold at $20. 67. 
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In this swift age 


save yourself investment time and 


worry this way 


An airplane rushing a busy executive to 
an emergency engagement is but an out- 
ward indication of the fast tempo at which 
we live today. In other ways—less dra- 
matic, perhaps—you try to make every 
working hour count for more. But possibly 
you haven’t realized how much time and 
worry you can save in the all-important 
matter of investing your money. The 


National City Company, for instance, 


maintains offices in over 50 American 
cities to furnish quick investment con- 
tact with busy men. At any of these offices 
our representatives will gladly help you 
check over your present holdings or select 
additional investments. Their recom- 
mendations are backed by over 115 years 
of National City experience and all that 
this implies in the way of financial knowl- 


edge and sound judgment. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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‘Strong Box” Bonds 


for Your 
Surplus 
Funds 


To own securities that can 
be locked in your safe-de- 
posit box, and forgotten 
—except on interest and 
principal- payment dates— 
is your natural desire as a 
careful investor. 


You will find Greenebaum 

First Mortgage Real Estate 

Bonds an exceptionally de- 
sirable form of investment — securities that are pro- 
tected by every possible precaution suggested by 74 
years of experience. 


Greenebaum Investors benefit from all the practical 
knowledge gained since this Institution was founded 
in 1855. Current “Strong-Box” Greenebaum Bonds 
—in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations—are par- 
ticularly attractive. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


Mail coupon below for Guide to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, regardless of where you live. 
Write today. No obligation whatever. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 


---------Mail This Coupon---~---——- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send without charge or obligation, copy of “‘In- 
vestors’ Guide” andcurrentlistof Greenebaum offerings. 
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At the same time it declared that the 
weight of a dollar was fixed at 23,27 
grains of pure gold. Since there are 489 
grains in an ounce, a dollar of 23.27 
grains will go into 480 exactly 20.67 
times. So you see that an ounce of gold 
and $20.67 are one and the same thing, 
It is just like Professor Fisher’s quart of 
milk, which is always worth two pints of 
milk because a pint is half a quart. 

Today the most important element jn 
money has been found to be stability. It 
should not fluctuate in value—that is, in 
value in relation to other articles. Money 
must not only be a medium of exchange, 
but to do the world’s work today it must 
be a standard of value. So while the 
price of gold has remained for nearly a 
century at $20.67 an ounce, it has been 
far from a model if we consider how the 
gold dollar in terms of other articles has 
fluctuated. The gold dollar, worth 10) 
cents in purchasing power in 1860, was 
worth 40 cents in 1865. It took fifteen 
years before it again got back to par. 
Then gold rose materially in value from 
1880 to 1896, when in purchasing power 
it was worth 1% times what it was 
worth in 1879. It dropped again from 
1896, and reached par just before the 
Great War in 1913. By 1920 it had gone 
back to 40 cents. Deflation was ordered, 
and by 1922 it had gone back to 70 cents 
in purchasing power. Again inflation set 
in, and it-was worth 60 cents in 1925, and 
now it is worth about 70 cents. These 
figures show conclusively that gold has 
not been altogether successful as a stan- 
dard of value. 

Say that there are one hundred billion 
dollars of contracts entered into this year 
in the United States. A change of one 
per cent. in the value of money will make 
a difference of one billion dollars in those 
contracts. If money rises in value, that 
billion dollars will be deliberately given 
to the creditor class. If money falls in 
value, the advantage goes to the debtor 
class. 

Gold is king of the financial realm to- 
day, but the job of king in the modem 
era is no sinecure. It is true that after 
centuries of struggle the precious yellow 
metal has succeeded in pushing silver into 
the discard as money. But in place of 
the age-old struggle between gold and 
silver, there has come another one, much 
more important and fraught with far 
greater implications. It is this: Has 
civilization now advanced far enough to 
be able to dispense entirely with the 
metallic standard, with not only the baser 
metals and silver, but likewise with gold? 
This is the problem of problems today in 
the financial world. 

Since the discovery of America in 
1492 more than twenty billion dollars 
worth of gold has been taken out of the 
earth. About half of this vast amount 
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run-down business 


OR the year, a manufacturing plant 
Fcc shown a loss of $243,000 yet 
the Board of Directors could put its 
finger on no particular malady. The 


business seemed “‘just run down.” 


When the Guardian was consulted, 
our investigation showed the need of 
new equipment and new initiative in 
many departments. There was waste 
in production and sales methods were 


out of step with modern practice. 

At our suggestion bonds were issued 
in order to modernize the plant; the 
budget plans eliminated production 
waste and danger of inventory losses ; 
a revamped sales program provided 
new and more logical outlets. 


RESOURCES MORE 


T HAN 








Since the change, profits have been 
running at the rate of $20,000 per 
month, sinking fund requirements 
have been anticipated and dividends 


resumed. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its 
customers on many fundamental prob- 
lems like this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising and day- 
to-day trends frequently enable the 
Guardian to offer suggestions leading 


directly to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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c G.T. co. 
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Thousands of investors 


have read this 
Booklet 


Write for Second Edition C-1006 


HE first edition of our new booklet, “How 

to Invest Money,” was exhausted in a few 
weeks, so great was the popular demand. So 
we have published a second edition. Write 
for it. It will 


—helpyousolve your investment problem; 


—aid you to invest $1,000, or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large or small; 


—guide you away from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent without charge or 
obligation to anyone who has money to in- 
vest and is interested. Write today. Ask for 


Booklet C-1006 


S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


INVESTMENT BONDS 3! y INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Straus BultpiInc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th Street 
New Yorx 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


— ESTABLISHED IN 


Ce Se  Tlmeene 
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has gone into the arts and industry, ang 
the other half has been grabbed up by 
governments to put behind their currency 
systems. During the past ten years 
Nature has been generous again, and 
about $375,000,000 annually of gold has 
been mined from the world’s mines. 
About half of this also has been absorbed 
by industry and the arts, and the other 
half has been added to the huge pile al. 
ready lying idle in the vaults of the 
governments of the world. 


Abandoning the Gold Standard 


The futility of buying more gold when 
the. existing reserves are already exces- 
sive has led John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist, to recommend aban- 
donment of the gold standard. Stabiliz. 
ing the currency unit, which is the idea 
of all monetary systems now, is effected 
quite independently of the use of gold; 
and Mr. Keynes insists that gold will, in 
time, become a useless element. 

He goes even further by declaring that 
not only is the ten billions of govem- 
ment and banking gold stored away in 
the strong boxes, and the annual purchase 
of another hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars of gold a year being added, pure 
waste, but that such gold actually en- 
dangers the stability of gold currency 
unit. He declares that countries like the 
United States, which have enormous 
stocks of gold, may flood the market 
whenever they desire and lower the value 
of the gold throughout the world, based 
on purchasing power; or other countries, 
which have a small store of gold, may 
decide to start accumulating it and 
thereby raise the value throughout the 
world. The price levels of the world are 
therefore affected by the manipulation of 
either or both of these types of govern- 
ment. And while this is going on the 
man on the street may think times are 
hard or times are good, depending upon 
his own efforts. But in reality whether 
times are hard or good depends largely 
on the policies and programs of the 
governments of the world with regard to 
gold supply. 

Even so great a champion of the gold 
standard as Professor Hawtrey of Lon- 
don recently declared that “Mr. Keynes’ 
arguments constitute a formidable frontal 
attack on the whole gold standard.” 

Professor Fisher believes that the gold 
standard can be made efficient by it- 
creasing or decreasing the amount of gold 
in the dollar, according to index figures 
to be published monthly. 

The great German authority Helferich 
declared toward the end of his two- 
volume work on money that: “A paper 
currency constitutes in a certain sense 
the extreme point in the historical de- 
velopment of money. Both justice and 
the public interest, as well as the his 
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Washington 


~..- Corner state 
of western enterprise. 


Y sheer enterprise, Washington 
has well justified her cornerstone 
position in the Western Empire. 
The State has long been famous for her 
wheat and other agricultural products, 
for lumber, minerals and fish. But 
today the manufactured output of 
Washington brings a gross income ap- 
proximately twice that obtained from 
natural products. 

Around Seattle and Tacoma, on Puget 
Sound, are the world’s largest shingle 
industry and some of the West’s great- 
est flour mills. Slaughtering and meat 
packing and the canning of fish and 
fruits swell the mounting industrial 
volume. 

Agriculture also progresses. In a re- 
cent biennium the cultivation of wheat, 























barley, oats and small fruits was more 
than doubled in the Evergreen State. 
The Inland Empire in the east, with 
Spokane as its center, produces one- 
eleventh of the nation’s wheat and a 
third of its lead output. In the State 
stands one-seventh of the timber re- 
sources of the entire United States. 
The banking facilities and commer- 
cial influence of the Port of San Fran- 
cisco, typified by this banking institution, 
radiate into the State of Washington— 
into the whole Western Empire. For 
many years the combined Crocker Banks 
have been identified with the steady 
progress of this great territory. 


Crocker First NationaL Bank 
of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER reica TRusT ComMPANY 
+ Serving the Empire of theWest + 
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No. 3 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 














There is no Fashion in 


Clipping Coupons... 





IMES, customs, clothes —all 
change, but the demand for a 
regular return from a safe invest- 
ment never grows old. 








Prudent investors have been 
clipping coupons from the bonds 
of some of our companies for 
more than a generation. 


A time-honored habit. . . 


With sound and well-managed 
property furnishing power, light, 
and water as its security, every 
coupon clipped from bonds of 
this Company or any of its group 
has been promptly paid the day 
it was due. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS«"°F LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 





eJnformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished on request 
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torical development of money, seem tp 
point to paper currency pure and simple 
as the ideal organization of money.” 

But Helferich himself quickly raise 
certain definite and powerful objections 
to putting into operation this ideal plan, 
Lack of experience in currency problems 
by public men, and lack of courage by 
governments, are two he brought up. 

Keynes seems to go back to Aristotle, 
at least in a statement defining what he 
means by money. He says: “Money is 
after all simply that which the State de. 
clares from time to time to be a good 
legal discharge of money contracts.” 

After nearly three thousand years of 
struggle, gold has reached the top of the 
financial pinnacle, but gold, too, must 
give an account of its stewardship to the 
everyday life of man. It must be made 
to serve the best interests of humanity. 
If it cannot be made to fit into the com- 
plex commercial life of today and to- 
morrow, then it too must inevitably give 
way and be pushed into the discard of 
forgotten things. For humanity in the 
end will and must be served. 


Invisible Risks 


R. Nutt, President and Chairman of 

* the Board of Cleveland’s largest bank, 
the Union Trust Company, in an article 
in “Trade Winds,” the business magazine 
of this bank, discusses ‘The Invisible 
Risks in Banking.” He thinks it is most 
important for every banker in America to 
keep step with progress by keeping in- 
formed of all the latest developments in 
business research. 

When asked what research was, he 
quoted the famous expression of Charles 
F. Kettering, head of the General Motors 
research laburatory: “Research is not a 
test tube; it is not a chemical balance; it 
is not anything of that sort; it is not any- 
thing but whether you are keeping in step 
with the times.” 

The Cleveland banker gives a few ex 
amples. Wood alcohol manufacturers in 
the United States formerly used the dis- 
tillation processes; then in Europe there 
was discovered a process for manufactul- 
ing wood alcohol that was infinitely 
cheaper than the former process. This 
threatened the distillation manufacturers 
with disorganization and _ destruction. 
Luckily, the patents covering the product 
in the United States were owned by the 
Chemical Foundation, which holds such 
patents for the use of any responsible 
American concern or individual who 
wishes to manufacture under them. Had 
it not been for this fact, European mant- 
facturers might have practically wiped 
out the American producers. Americaf 
bankers who had loaned large sums of 
money to firms manufacturing alcohdl 
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: IA... the World in Textiles and 
si b Investment Opportunity... the South 
plan. 

blems 

by Southern mills today consume 80% more cots 

tote B ton than British mills . . . produce 60% of all 

3 cotton goods manufactured in America. Some 

ed 70 New England companies recently have 


good 
| opened mills in the South. 


Counting cotton and knitting mills, dyeing 
and finishing, silk, wool, lace and fast increas 
ing rayon factories, an investment well over 
t- B $1,100,000,000 already is being employed in 
lof f but one type of Southern business . . . textile. 

Comparable sums are steadily flowing South 
| into various other great, prospering industries. 





For sound, promising investments Americans 
| need look no further than their own South. 
eB Here is a business renaissance in reality. 


ot F “Shares in The South, Inc.” is an investment 
trust carefully, expertly selecting diversified 
Southern securities. It is sponsored by Caldwell 
& Company, Southern investment bankers, long 
os B trained to judge sound Southern values. Write 7, 


. 


i for the full particulars. é if 
ep | * a ' 
A * We Bank on the South + + ‘ 1, Tz 

| vn Soll 


> T. | | Union e 

| CALDWELL & COMPANY zion Seeee 
: = Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & ani Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Recording Your Investments 


B” RY investor should have at least a 
simple record of his investments. . . 
where, at quick glance, he can find the 


essential data about each stock or bond he 


on durable paper, will give you a practical 
and efficient substitute for your present 


method of keeping such important records. 


Ad copy will be sent you, without obligation, 
if you will write to our nearest 


office for folder —R-3 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
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cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 
of Reviews. 


~ Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable bankin 
savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. 


L houses, trust companies, 
_Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 
In writing to them please mention the Review 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon on page 120 and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 


or you can write the Bankers themselves. 
one company is desired. 

49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, a booklet describing 
how the Department of Economics and Sur- 
vey serves investors by furnishing investment 
counsel, free, to individuals and institutions. 
Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 

55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN, a review of recently pub- 
lished institutional advertisements of the 
American Water Works and Electric Co., 50 
Broad Street, New York City. 

57. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 








Please enclose ten cents if the material of more than 


and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? This question is attrac- 
tively answered in a booklet with that title. 
Offered by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

9. THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, 
a booklet which will be of interest to execu- 
tives in connection with their business in the 
South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
Continued on page 114 
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were vitally interested in this situation, 

Research has become an important par 
of many of the large American corpor. 
tions—among them the Aluminum (Con. 
pany of America, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Eastman Kodak 
Company, the General Electric, General 
Motors, Standard Oil; United State 
Steel, and Westinghouse. But it is in the 
field of distribution that Mr. Nutt sees 
the largest opportunity for increased 
economy and efficiency: 

“We know what it costs to manufac. 
ture, and we know how to manufacture at 
a minimum cost. Science and exactitude 
now govern the plant, but we have not 
put distribution upon any such basis,” 

To keep up with the times the banker 
must make himself a well-informed man 
upon a host of matters pertaining to the 
future development of certain businesses 
to which he grants credit, particularly 
“along the line of those sometimes ‘n- 
tangible,’ but important, items that con- 
stitute the invisible risk in business.” 











Policies 





i then FEDERAL RESERVE has probably no 
more severe critic of its recent policies 
than Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, one- 
time Professor of Finance at Columbia 
University, one of the builders of the 
Federal Reserve System, and its Secretary 
for a few years after its organization. 
Addressing the District of Columbia 
Bankers’ Association recently, Dr. Willis 
was emphatic in his belief that the high 
money rates which have already had some 
unfavorable effects on business were due 
primarily to Federal Reserve policies. 

“The Reserve system,” said Dr. Willis 
“in the eyes of the world at large, ha 
been found conspicuously wanting 0 
three principal occasions.” These wert, 
he said: 

(1) Failure of the Reserve system (0 
restrain the inflation of the war period, 
and the credit debauch which occurred 
afterwards in connection with the issue 0! 
Liberty bonds. 

(2) Inability to see, guard against, and 
relieve the bank failures which swept 
several thousand banks into disaster be 
tween 1922 and 1928. 

(3) Failure to conserve its lending 
power, and the permission it has granted 
for developing an unparalleled era af 
over-speculation. 

This has resulted in the extravagatt 
money rates which have prevailed upd 
the New York money market during th 
past few weeks and months, declares this 
vigorous editor. 

Continued on page 114 
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America’s outstanding success in world busi- 
ness is due to two mighty forces; the untiring 
energy of the American business man and the 
unbounded confidence of the investing public 
in the stability of American business. 


The intermediary of these two great forces is 
the Investment Banker. 


Through him, Governments, Municipalities, 
Industrial Corporations and Public Utilities 
are able to find investors whose funds make 
possible continuous growth and expansion. 
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Through him, the investing public is afforded 
the opportunity of participating in America’s 
great business development through bond 
and stock investments. 


The great responsibility imposed upon us as 
Investment Bankers makes it necessary to 
accept for financing only those corporations 
which can pass the rigid tests of our under- 
writing department. Our 48-page booklet, 
“A Record of Corporation Financing,” (sent 
on request) proves the character of our issues. 


AC.ALLYN4*>. COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


30 Broad St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


' Dime Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


DETROIT 
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To meet the present unprecedentej 
stock market speculation, Dr. Willis Sug 
gests three remedies. First, he wou 
have a moratorium with regard to oye. 
_ issue of any new securities. He declary 
| that this was done during the war, ayj 
| could be done again. In the second place 
he believes the principal bankers in th 
_ United States should reduce their cop, 
mitments on_ speculative or trading 
accounts to some figure taken as basic q 
normal. This, too, had been tried oy 
during the war, and with good results 
Third, the Federal Reserve system shoul 
_ “absolutely go out of the business of 
| furnishing bargain-counter credit or ¢ 
| bootlegging its accommodations to th 
stock market.” 

Dr. Willis believes that if these meg. 
ures were put into effect it would give tk 
country a chance to catch up with itsel, 
after which “savings might keep pac 

_ with its speculative commitments.” 
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Through its diversified electric, gas, and water | Doing Business 
utilities, Public Service Company of Northern eee d 
Illinois provides important service to a highly wit the Reds 
diversified region. Its 6,000-square-mile operat- | TT rzonore Mt: ean ell 
ing territory includes steel mill cities, important rapher of Governor John A. Johnsm 
manufacturing towns, highly populated residential of Minnesota, in an article entitled “Th 
communities, rich farming and dairying districts— Apogee of Strange Partnerships—the - 
all contributing to and partaking in the greatness gether aa s a 
: * in e agazine O a reet, aeciares 
of Seapen Soaps that Americans who have been studyiny 
We distribute the securities of this company | eee Seen & Sew tO geeryeriy ~ 
bes i extensive trade relations with this repub- 
and others operating in 30 states. Their investment Di seeter 22 1g the “the moders Sie 
strength is enhanced by the essentiality and diversi- rado for active capital.” 
fication of their service. Send for our list of current The Soviet Russian Government hi 
security offerings yielding 6% and more. been in power for twelve years, ruling: 
country of 9,000,000 square miles, en- 
| bracing 150,000,000 people, but whith 


UTILITY SECURITIES ComMPAN VY ' contains only 46,000 miles of railway, vir 
230 South La Salle Street., CHICAGO tually no modern highways, only th 


crudest sort of commerce, primitive 


Indianapolis Milwaukee Louisville ment, and little manufacturing. 


“No other great nation has such lo 
- standards of living, relatively so litt 


Continued from page 112 i 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- | principles, offered by George M. Forman & actual wealth, and such a low measure 0 


ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- | Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. | annual wealth production,” writes Mr 
ment, Bc go <4 aie Cranes & ae 17. NEW BOOK “INVESTMENT | Knappen. 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. | GUIDE.” This book describes First Mort- Jnitel 
10. 61%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS | gage Real Estate Bonds recommended by one S On “= other and, ye to ‘ he ie 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- | of the oldest Real Estate Bond Houses, | fates, Russia has perhaps the grea 
let describing this form of security is offered | Greenebaum Sons Investment Co., La Salle coal fields in the world, incalculable de 
by W. D. Comer & Co., 1222 Second Ave., | and Madison Streets, Chicago, IIl. posits of iron ore, a greater forest arti 
Seattle, Wash. 51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- er agricul: 
11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, | scribing the work of various departments and coe ee Fin ps - onpord art 
an illustrated detailed statement of the oper- | outlining services available to customers — par oral area tha ‘ak 
ations of the Commonwealth Edison Com- | through these departments. Offered by the States, and virtually all the raw materi 
pany of much interest to investors. Offered | Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 | of industry. And these are all in the col 
by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. | Broadway, New York City. trol of a very small number of men—per 
Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. hank Seat ur bee 
13. YOUR: MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- | A booklet giving much interesting informa- P ae dof 
VESTMENT, a booklet telling about the | tion about the life insurance trust service and Sol G. Bron, Chairman of the Boar " 
particular bonds offered by the Fidelity Bond | its a one Pe = Guardian | the Amtorg Trading Corporation, the buy: 
& Mortgage Co., 657 Chemical Bldg., St. | Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. : i vernment I 
Louis, Mo, 52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. | 115 trite) i — gee 
42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, | A helpful booklet visualizing the factor of eee Cen eee | ? 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment Continued on page 116 that for the fiscal year ending Septem 
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Here Are Safe Incomes, Too, on Display 
italists” 


deca Windows brilliantly lighted - - - - gay decorations 
- + + » enticing goods, temptingly arrayed to beguile 
the eyes of shoppers - - - - what would merchants 
do without the selling power of Electricity? 


TOTS 


The lights in the window producea triple 
ch lor income— one to the merchant through the 
ott sale of his merchandise, another to the sone forthe erent cabssy of 


Electric Power and Light 


ns el i i are gi in 
sur producer of the electric current, a third Bonds. They ave given in 





to investors who own the bonds of the contmens ” Coll eweniafer 
Electric Power and Light Company. — | 
a. 
| THOMPSON ROSS & CO, 
teri ESTABLISHED 1912 


wien INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 BOSTON 
Copyright 1925, T.R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
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mation. 


out obligation to you. 








Sound Financing 


It is our function to underwrite and distribute to 
the public securities of sound organizations which 
warrant public financing. Having been engaged in 
this field since 1899 we believe that we are ina pos- 
ition to give valuable aid to investors either with 
regard to specific recommendations or general infor- 


We cordially extend the aid of our experience with- 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver San Francisco Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, Chicago 
Board. of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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age in the financial affairs of men and women, 
and intended to help investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, a booklet showing why the mortgages 
on small properties there are the basis for a 
good investment, is offered by the Home 
Mortgage Co., Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. A book- 
let giving current information on the selection 
of securities for investment is offered by 
Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. * 

24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds which are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Maryland 
Casualty Company, a $40,000,000 corpora- 
tion, are described in an illustrated booklet. 





Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

27. YARDSTICK OF SAFETY, a fine 
analysis of the securities offered by the Mort- 
gage Security Corporation of America, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a 
booklet containing valuable suggestions for 
bond buyers and presenting the record of 
foreign loans in American markets. Offered 
by National City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. An interesting booklet, giving a 
detailed description of a water company’s 
plant and operations, with special reference 
to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 





Continued on page 120 
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oa 
30th, 1928, trade between Soviet Russi 
and the United States made up 126 oe 
cent. of the total Soviet foreign tra, 
“The United States continues to be th 
principal source of such Russian imports 
as industrial equipment and raw materia 
which are used to further the develop. 
ment of Soviet industry,” says Mr. Bro, 
Today ten concessions are held jy 
Americans, according to Mr. Knappen 
A gold mining concession, an agricultyr) 
concession in the Caucasus, a pencil an/ 
pen manufacturing concession, a gg 
manufacturing project, and a mineral q. 
ploitation monopoly are among them, 
Will the American Government recy. 
nize Russia? Mr. Knappen believes thi 
the Hoover Administration “bids fair 
recognize the Reds, providing they seth 
their past obligations, make up their co. 
fiscations, and keep their agitators out ¢ 
the United States.” He concludes: 
“The outlook is that the Soviet Gov. 
ernment will be recognized during th 
Hoover administration. The most in 
tensely capitalistic nation in the worl 
and the most intensely communistic, wil 
then enter into an economic partnership, 
each winking knowingly at the wide-eyej 
world.” 



















Business Needs 
Radicals! 


USINESS NEEDS MORE RADICALISM ofi 

progressive kind, thinks C. M. Rip 
ley, of the General Electric Company. 
“There is a radicalism that means real 
progress, and I believe that we need more 
radicals of that type,” says Mr. Ripley » 
the Magazine of Business. “To get o 
in the world and bring the sort of succes 
that is lasting, there should be both 
thinkers and doers.” 

Thinkers are not always welcome. Tie 
first man to insist that the world wa 
round was imprisoned, for geography the 
taught it was flat. The first man to sy 
that the world moved round the sun wi 
forced to take back what he said unde 
threat of torture. When Dr. Harvey ¢t 
clared to the world that the blood circ 
lated in the body, they wanted to run hin 
out of the medical profession as a faket 
Twenty-five years ago, all airships welt 
lighter than air; now ninety-nine of evel) 
hundred are heavier than air. 

“The first telegraph wires were tl, 
the first railroad tracks were torn up; tht 
first sewing machine was smashed; the 
first man to sell anthracite coal in Pent 
sylvania was run out of the state as # 
imposter,” says Mr. Ripley—who believes 
we should remember these things whet 
we meet some outstanding individual who 
thinks he has a way of doing something 
new in business. 
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Up Near the Head of the Table 


Good preferred stocks rank high among invest- 
ment securities because they afford an ‘mmediate 
liberal income and assure its continuance. 


Current yields as high as 6.50% are obtainable 
from preferred stocks of strong and prosperous 
Electric Light and Power, Gas and Water 
companies— leaders in their fields. 


The stable earnings of these companies, derived 
ftom indispensable services rendered, safeguard 
the investor’s income against inter- 
tuption. Companies operating in this field 
are protected in nearly all cases against 


competition and unfavorable rates by State 
Public Utility Commissions. They grow with 
the growth of the communities they serve. 


Preferred stocks of these companies are, in fact 
as in name, preferred investments. For investors 
who wish to assure themselves of an immediate 
liberal income, steadily maintained by stable 
earnings, these stocks are particularly suitable 


On request we will furnish descriptions of a 
number of preferred issues of leading 
Water, Gas and Electric companies, 
which bear our recommendation. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


BAKER BUILDING BUHL BUILDING 425 EAST WATER STREET LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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T THE MOMENT when the atten- 
tion of the whole world is fixed 
upon two Americans conspicu- 
ously placed among the world’s 

most distinguished financiers seeking to 
settle the vexing problem of war debts 
and reparations across the Atlantic, it is 
interesting to note that another group— 
this time wholly American—is at work 
across the Pacific. 

The Nationalist government in China, 
having overthrown the northern war 
lords and established its military and po- 
litical authority in all sections, is apply- 
ing itself vigorously to a much more diffi- 
cult job: rebuilding the economic struc- 
ture of a backward nation. Our Pacific 
shore, though six thousand miles away, 
is very close to China in these days of 
cheap and rapid communication; and 
many—if not most—of the leaders of 
the new China have been educated in 
American universities. Even the wife of 
President Chiang is a Wellesley gradu- 
ate. What is more natural, then, than 
the present tendency in China to invite 
the counsel of American experts? Thus 
they have appointed an advisory com- 
mittee, with Henry Ford, Owen Young, 
General Harbord, Professor Seligman, 
Professor Jenks, and Robert Harper, as 
members. And already at work in China 
is a much larger group of American 
economists under the direction of Prof. 
Edwin W. Kemmerer. 


So They Sent for Dr. Kemmerer! 


© pws MAY SUSPECT that this Princeton 
professor often lies awake at night, 
worrying. What would happen if some 
nation should send out an S O S to him, 
to stabilize its finances, before he fin- 
ishes the job already in hand? 

Financial adviser to the government of 
Mexico, 1917; to the government of 
Guatemala, 1919; chairman of the 
American Commission of Financial Ad- 
visers to Colombia, 1923; member of the 
Gold Standard Inquiry Commission for 
the Union of South Africa, 1924; with 
the Dawes Commission investigating 
German capacity to pay reparations, 
118 


tout MEN 27 WOMEN, 
4\.. Leaders of the Present Day 


Uncle Sam’s Financial Doctors, in Europe and Asia 


1925; chairman of the American Com- 
mission of Financial Advisers to Chile, 
1925; to Poland, 1926; to Ecuador, 
1926; to Bolivia, 1927; to China, 1929. 
Financial doctor for ten nations in twelve 
years—such is the record of Edwin W. 
Kemmerer. 

His present task in China is obviously 
the most difficult one ever wished upon 














DR. EDWIN W. KEMMERER 


him. It involves the welfare of three 
times as many persons as inhabit all the 
other nine countries whose financial pulse 
he has regulated. It embraces a region 
larger than the whole of Europe. In China 
he finds a people wearied by years of civil 
strife, a treasury depleted, a govern- 
mental system not yet six months old. 

So Dr. Kemmerer has taken with him 
a staff of experts. Let us call the roll: 

Dr. Arthur Nichols Young, economic 
adviser to the Department of State, goes 
as an expert in public credit. His career 
somewhat resembles that of Professor 
Kemmerer: he too has taught economics 
at Princeton; he has been financial ad- 
viser to the governments of Mexico and 
Honduras, has “observed” German repa- 
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rations, has helped to adjust war debts, 
and has attended international confer. 
ences galore. He is a native of Califor. 
nia, thirty-eight years old. 

Dr. Oliver C. Lockhart, head of the de- 
partment of economics and finance at the 
University of Buffalo, goes as an expert 
in taxation. He is a graduate of Indiana 
University, obtained his doctor’s degree 
at Cornell and served for a time as in- 
structor there, and then became professor 
of economics at Ohio State University, 
specializing in finance and more particu- 
larly in taxation. He drafted the Ohio 
Tax Law of 1913. In 1918 he went with 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, and in 1924 took up his post at the 
University of Buffalo, where—in addition 
to his teaching schedule—he has been 
director of the Bureau of Business and 
Social Research, which studies local busi- 
ness conditions and publishes its findings 
monthly. Dr. Lockhart was with Dr. 
Kemmerer in Ecuador and Bolivia. 

Dr. Benjamin Bruce Wallace, special 
expert of the U. S. Tariff Commission 
for the past ten years, goes as an au- 
thority on tariff policies. He too taught 
at Princeton during an academic career 
that centered at Northwestern University 
but included also Wooster College, the 
University of Michigan, and Georgetown. 
He was born in Ohio, forty-six years ago, 
graduated from Macalester College in St. 
Paul, and in 1904 became the first 
Rhodes scholar from Minnesota at Ox- 
ford University. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, professor 
of citizenship at Boston University, who 
achieved fame as Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in New York 
many years ago and became chairman 
of President Taft’s commission 
Economy and Efficiency, goes with the 
mission as an expert in budgets; and 
there is no higher authority. Dr. Cleve- 
land is a native of Illinois, approaching 
his sixty-fourth birthday. After studies 
at De Pauw, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, be 
began a teaching career in 1900 which 
was interrupted five years later by 4 
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; BALTIMORE 
=f Gateway to the Great Middle West 


LOSEST port on the Atlantic Seaboard to the ten 

large cities of the Great Lakes-Middle West dis- 
trict, Baltimore is the logical port for shipments to 
and from that inland area. 


tt Advantageous freight differentials, steamship sailings 
to one hundred foreign perts, modern terminals 
: served by three trunk line railroads, and a well-located 
. a fi airport explain the rapid development of Baltimore 

JF both as a port and as an unexcelled site for the manu- 
t § he facturing and distributing plants of great industries. 


Baltimore Trust Company finances the shipment of 
goods, both domestic and foreign, by means of 
acceptances and letters of credit. 
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BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Seasoned Management 





31:35 Years 




















Of the 120 Chief Executives and department 
heads, 42 have served the Associated System over 20 
years, 22 over 25 years, 12 over 30 years, and 3 over 
35 years. 


The same executives who for many years have super- 
vised Associated properties have also been responsible 
for the large growth in recent years. The thirty-two 
major executives average 25 years of public utility 
experience. 

In its financial policies the Company has the counsel 
of internationally known bankers whose experience 
parallels the entire history cf the electric light and 
power industry. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” 
on Class A Stock 


61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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each security which is held by investors. Of- 58. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY”—is 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior | the title of a new booklet published by S. W. 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Straus & Co. It describes various types of 

33. SECURITIES BACKED BY MOD- | securities and is a valuable guide to every in- 
ERN ROAD BUILDING. The largest road- | vestor. A copy will be sent free on request 
building organization in the United States is | by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, | New York City. 


Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives inter- 
esting facts about the Company. Offered by 45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a 


Paine, Webber & Co., 82 Devonshire Street, | booklet showing ten reasons for the safety of 
Boston, Mass. Electric Power and Light Bonds as a basis 
for investment, is offered by Thompson, Ross 
INVESTMENT BUREAU, & Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, cago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
March, 1929 39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE” 
Please have sent to the undersigned literature is the slogan of the Utility Securities Com- 
pany, 230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIll., and 
numbered is applied to the various securities which are 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. 
Address Detailed circulars will be mailed upon re- 








If agreeable kindly state business quest. 


Men and Women 


aT, 
series of special investigations into mui. 
cipal, state, and federal finances, }, 
reoccupied his professor’s chair in 1919, 

William B. Poland, recently Directo. 
General of Railways, for the Persia, 
Government, goes with Dr. Kemmerer a; 
an expert in railway finance. 

Besides the five already mentionej 
there are four others who serve as assis. 
tant experts: Dr. John Parks Young 
head of the department of economics gz 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, is a 
expert in currency and banking. Willian 
Watson, associated with the National']h. 
stitute of Public Research, and Richard 
W. Bonneville, formerly associated with 
the American financial adviser to the gov. 
ernment of Persia, go as assistant experi 
in accounting and fiscal control. Fey. 
more B. Lynch, formerly with the Inter. 
national Banking Corporation, goes as an 
assistant in banking. i: 

There are two secretaries to this com. 
mission of American financial advisers to 
the Chinese government. Edward f, 
Feely, general secretary, has served in 
that capacity upon other Kemmerer mis. 
sions. Frank W. Fetter, under secretary, 
is assistant professor of economics at 
Princeton and son of the distinguished 
head of that department. 


China After the Revolution 


HINA NEEDS A DOCTOR. It needs all 

the skill of the world’s most cov- 
rageous surgeon. The civil war is over 
and reconstruction has begun. But sev- 
enteen years of military strife have 
wrought havoc; the last northward drive 
of the Nationalists alone cost $100,000; 
000, all raised within China. The huge 
armies are now being demobilized, more 
than a million men being returned to 
peaceful conquests of soil and industry. 
They must be paid what is due them 
with a bonus to help in the period 0 
transition. All foreign debts contracted 
by the defeated government are to bk 
honored—even, presumably, certain set: 
ret loans raised in Japan. 

The nation has never been allowed t0 
fix its own tariff rates, that being the sell 
asserted privilege of foreigners; and evel 
where import revenues are obtained they 
may fail to reach the national treasuty. 
An optimistic report of the Finance Mit- 
ister last October indicated that the n 
tional revenue of two more provinces Wi 
coming under his control, making a totd 
of five out of eighteen. A new tax 
flour has been added to those on sill, 
wine, tobacco, and kerosene. 

The Nationalist government, in tht 
year and a half from May, 1927, to 0c 
tober, 1928, issued and sold bonds total 
ing $175,000,000. There were seven dis 
tinct issues: three were secured by (us 
toms at the ports of Shanghai and Tiel: 
sin, and the others pledged revenues from 
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SAFEGUARDING 





INVESTMENT FUNDS 
SINCE 1885 





fuvestment SAFETY and 
Opportunity for PROFIT— 


Can the two be combined? 


HE answer—very definitely ‘“‘yes” 

—is not based solely on the fact 
that interest on high grade securities 
is the surest profit known. Nor is it 
based on the fact that a rise in bond 
prices seems inevitable. 


The answer ‘‘yes” is based on the 
fact that among our offerings are 
issues which carry Stock Purchase 
Warrants or Stock-Conversion 
Rights. The earnings of these com- 
panies, and the upward trends of 
their industries, may result—have 
resulted in other instances—in sub- 
stantial profit for the holders of 
Warrants or Rights. 


Example: The Bonds of one of our re- 
cent issues are secured by sound assets 
which have been independently ap- 
praised at more than twice the amount 
of the issue. Earnings of the Company, 


which serves basic human needs, are 
more than 31% times the bond interest 
requirements. Safety is combined with 
marketability and good yield. 


In addition, each Bond is accom- 
panied by Stock Purchase Warrants en- 
titling the holder to purchase common 
stock (listed) at attractive fixed prices. 
In view of past, present and poten- 
tial earnings under the progressive, ex- 
perienced management, these Warrants 
offer interesting possibilities of worth- 
while profits for the bond holders. Nat- 
urally the bonds were quickly absorbed 
by the investing public. 


That illustrates why it would be to 
your advantage to form a contact with 
this institution whereby you would re- 
ceive literature describing our offerings 
regularly. The coupon below will bring 
you literature describing desirable pres- 
ent offerings. 


_ GEORGE M.FoRMAN & CoMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


120 Broadway, New York 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 











George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 103 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 








Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature 


on attractive current offerings. 


Name 





St. Louis 





Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Springfield, Ill. 
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in the 
Pacific Northwest's 
Metropolis 


The rapid, substantial growth of the great 
Pacific Northwest, and its assured continued 
development, makes for a steady increase in 
the value of the property securing our 


First Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 
$100 $500 $1000 


Our First Mortgage Bonds present an excellent 
opportunity for conservative investment with 
liberal returns and a very high factor of safety. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 


Established 1889 


BONDS and MORTGAGES 
1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washington 





=~ 


W. D. Comer & Co. 

1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 642% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 




















For Travel information see Pages 142 through 
163. They contain interesting announcements 
of dependable Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Hotels, Tours, and Resort advertising. 

















An Investment Trust 
Ratirig Book 


Ask for Booklet U2 


UNITED STATES FISCAL CORPORATION 
50 Broadway - - New York 
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rolled tobacco, stamps, kerosene, and 
gasoline. Most of these pay 8 per cent. 
interest; one pays 9.6 per cent. 

One ray of sunshine comes through the 
gloom. The military genius of Chiang 
Kai-shek was accompanied by genius of 
another order, exemplified at the moment 
by C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister; T. V. 
Soong, Finance Minister; and Sun Fo, 
whose title is Minister of Railways 
though he appears to be in charge of the 
whole program of reconstruction. Sun 
Fo is a son of the late Sun Yat-sen, the 
George Washington of China. He is 
thirty-eight years old, educated at the 
University of California and Columbia 
University. His detailed plan for recon- 
struction envisions the expenditure of ten 
billion dollars for railroads and motor 
highways. 








Mr. Chanin Enters 
Our Hall of Fame 


HEN A MAN who is not a candidate 

for the presidency forms the subject 
of character sketches in two periodicals 
within a single month, he cannot be ig- 
nored in these pages. So if one cares to 
hear the story of a boy of nine in south- 
ern Russia who is now a multimillionaire 
in New York at the age of thirty-six, he 
may read on! 

Irwin S. Chanin is the oldest of four 
brothers who are associated in business, 
as builders. They were born in America 
but their father had taken them with him 
back to Russia, where he expected to 
spend the remainder of his days in com- 
fort on ten thousand dollars accumulated. 
The restless urge again came over the 
elder Chanin, however, else these lines 
would not be written. 

Our story really begins in 1907, with 
the arrival of four American-born lads 
at Ellis Island, and skips quickly over 
the next ten years. Then America went 
into the War, and the two oldest Chanin 
boys went also. Irwin got as far as 
Cleveland, where he helped to build a 
poison-gas factory. Henry, the second 
son, went into the trenches. But the 
war came to an end, and Henry became a 
bookkeeper in Washington while Irwin 
had an ambition to be a builder in the 
Brooklyn neighborhood where he grew 
up. He always had a liking for construc- 
tive work, had studied at Cooper Union, 
had worked for a subway contractor, and 
had obtained valuable experience under 
Uncle Sam. 

How can one be a builder of suburban 
cottages without money? Niven Busch, 
Jr., tells the story in the New Yorker: 

“The man who owned the lots had been 
asking a thousand dollars down payment; 
he let them go for a hundred. A hundred 


March, 1929 


greets trans-continental travelers in 
its new $75,000,000 Union Station 
—monumental in character, the 
ultimate in terminal facilities. 
Powered and lighted electrically 
by Edison Service, this fifth 
largest rail terminal in the United 
States achieves fullest expression of 
modern travel convenience. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Ce t l St tic S . Chi 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


for Year Book. This stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Of All Tobacco 
Manufactured 
in U. 8S. 
Nort CAROLINA 


Manufactures 
One-third 











You may share 
Her prosperity 





North Carolina leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
tobacco. One North Carolina 
city manufactures more to- 
bacco than any other city in 
the world. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


On all loans, sufficient life 
insurance is applied for to 
satisfy the mortgagee so that 
foreclosure is prevented in 
event of death. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. 
Write for booklet RR-3. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 








HE LITTLE Towns of America, 

founded as the farmer’s trade 
centers, are assuming still a further 
function, a greater destiny. Industry is 
distributing itself, breaking the bands 
of congestion and. concentration. The 
widespread distribution of electric power 
wherever tt 1s needed enables industry to 
locate wherever it is most advantageous 
from the standpoints of transportation, 
markets, raw material and. labor. And 
so factories turn more and more to the 
small community. 

This—a profitable course for indus- 
try—is strengthening the small town 
and giving it an important status in 
America’s industrial scheme. The farmer 
profits, too—in the strengthening of his 


MIBGLE WEST. UTt*LEtTtigs 


local markets, in the increased money 
available for public works and education 
without increasing the farmer’s taxes, 
in the stable and well-rounded economic 
development which results. 

There is, as a result, a closer union of 
factory and farm, of land and industry, 
of men with the soil from which their 
sustenance comes. In the small town, 
industry and agriculture are joined. 

The Middle West Utilities System, 
serving town and countryside, supplies 
electric power to three thousand small 
and medium-sized communities and 
more than forty thousand farms. It has 
pioneered in the widespread diffusion of 
power upon which industry and agricul- 
ture are basing their new relationship. 
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MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 


MANY people think that “playing the Stock Market” is a risky, fool’s 
business in which the cards are stacked against the amateur investor. 
And they are right—as long as the amateur remains an amateur investor. 
But, consistent and substantial profits can be made in stocks, year in and 
year out, without gambling and without taking undue risks. 

















The vast majority of Investment Research Bureau clients make excellent 
profits every year by buying under-valued securities at the proper time 
and by selling them at the proper time. In fact, a great many of our sub- 
scribers, who follow enlightened, scientific methods in purchasing stocks, 
make very large percentages yearly on the capital employed. 
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As proof of how our clients prosper beyond the ordinary, we cite the record ago we 
of all our recommendations made throughout 1928. Our compilation ae 4 form. 


made as of January 2, 1929, shows that almost exactly 90% of our recom- not clo 
mendations already have turned out successfully. as this 


We have received hundreds of commendatory letters, during the year just 
closed, which speak in the highest terms of IRB Service. The following 
is typical: 





“I am pleased to inform you that your service has been a source of Ans 
profit to me. When I review my operations on recommendations made 7 
by you, the results are indeed satisfactory. Over a period of six months Engi 
my capital has shown 1007p increase. I need not say more. Keep up 

the good work.” HIS 
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You can do the same. If you will send us your name and address we shall 
be glad to send you a free copy of an interesting little book, 

dollars was all the money Chanin had. 
He borrowed the life-savings of the girl 
he was engaged to—about three hundred 
dollars. Friends of his father lent him 
enough to bring his capital up to a 
thousand. He borrowed other sums from 
bankers by showing a telegram from the 
Major under whom he had served, offer- 
ing him a civilian job at a hundred dol- 
lars a week. Evidently courage, or nerve, 
played a part in this life-story. 

“He started to build the houses. Most 
of the carpenters and plasterers working 
for him had cars; he had none and so he 
rode out to the job every day on a bi- 
cycle. He was successful. The artistic 
details of construction which he had 
planned with such joy had the effect he 
had estimated; he sold the houses before 
they were finished for a six-thousand-dol- 
lar profit; a little later he wrote to 
Washington and asked his brother Henry 
to come home to look after the office 
work of his expanding projects. 

“In the next year the brothers put up 
twenty houses in Bensonhurst and 4 
forty-tenant apartment house that was 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


which describes the method thousands of people all over the world are 
using to add to their capital at a faster rate than they ever thought possible. 
No obligation is incurred in sending for this book. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div.708, Auburn, New York 








The financial advertisers in The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of | 
the following organizations: 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selec- 
tion among financial firms. 
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which tells how to judge 


security values 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, as a 
class, have a record for safety, plus high 
rate of yield possessed by no other form 
of investment. But, in selecting the indi- 
vidual issue in which to invest your funds 
it is wise to consider first the house behin 
the issue. 

The booklet we offer tells how to judge 
the character of the firm offering First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. We mail it 
FREE, without any obligation whatsoever. 
Write, today, for your copy of ““The House 
Behind the Bonds.” Also latest offerings 
of wig tow First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bon 


I BOND. MORTGAGE ry 
BU. MENTEER Pred? ews INCORPORATED It 


653 Chemical pada. St. Louis 
1173 New York Life dg. Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES EVERY BOND 





Doar You INVEST 


IRST mortgages that average less than 40% 

of the value of completed, fee simple 
properties protect your investment in Secur- 
ity Bonds. In other words, there is more 
than $2.50 of real estate security behind each 
dollar you invest. The Maryland Casualty 
Company with resources of more than 
$44,000,000, endorses on each Security Bond 
its irrevocable guarantee that principal and 
interest on each mortgage will be paid. 
$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations; 2, 3, 
4 and 5 year maturities. Write today for 
further information. Address Dept. 14.— — 


SECURITY 


BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
RICHMOND, VA. CLARKSBURG, W.VA, _ CHARLESTON, W.VA. 





immediately rented to capacity.” 

Then the Chanins looked for something 
bigger. - Courage, plus ambition. They 
needed a larger office, and rents were 
high; . they built an office-building. 
Others followed. After that they crossed 
the bridge from Brooklyn to Manhattan. 
They discovered that there were more 
plays ready for Broadway than there 
were theaters; so they began to build 
theaters—seven, including the famous 
Roxy Theater, which seats six thousand 
persons. 

“Late one night,” Mr. Busch recounts, 
“instead of going home to Brooklyn, the 
brothers called up- six New York hotels 
to get .a room and found they were all 
full. Here, obviously was the sugges 
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tion for a new investment, and the Chan- 
ins put up the thirty-story Hotel Lincoln | 


at Eighth Avenue and Forty-fourth 


Street.” 


The latest chapter in this story is the | 
completion last month of the 56-story 


Chanin Building, on Forty-second Street 


near the Grand Central Station. The en- | 


tire six floors at the top are reserved for 


the Chanin interests—the “interests” be- | 


ing those of two boys who just ten years 
ago were laying aside Uncle Sam’s uni- 


form. Surely the door of opportunity is _ 
not closed in America when such a story | 


as this can be written. 


Anson Marston, 
Engineer 


b Ssae Is AN AGE of engineers. Great |]. 


preblems confront us, like flood pre- 
vention along the Mississippi, or the 
bringing of water over vast distances to 
thirsty populations and arid regions, or 
matching subways with skyscraper dis- 
tricts. The civil engineer is in his glory. 
We have, indeed, an engineer as Presi- 
dent, and it is to be expected that the 
new four years will witness the comple- 


tion of many new governmental projects | 


of a constructive nature. 


More than ordinary interest may thus | 


be attached to the choice of Dr. Anson 
Marston as president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. For thirty- 
six years he has been associated with 


lowa State College, first as professor of | 


civil engineering and now completing a 
full quarter-century as its engineering 
dean and director. Meanwhile he has 
been called in consultation upon a num- 
ber of important projects—notably sew- 
age disposal in Chicago and reclamation 


DR. ANSON MARSTON 











GREENWICH 
WATER and GAS COMPANY 


Supplying Essential Services to 
New York Suburban Communities 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company supplies 
water—and in some cases gas—to a numerous group 
of adjoining communities in two of the wealthiest 
counties suburban to New York City: Westchester 
County in New York; Fairfield County in Connecti- 
cut. Among these communities are such prosperous 
towns as Rye, Port Chester, and Greenwich, all within 
281% to 31 miles of the Grand Central Terminal. 


The properties of the Greenwich Water and Gas 
Company, valued at over $13,000,000, have been in 
continuous and successful operation for various 
periods up to 70 years. Because of the Company’s 
stable growth, the essential character of its services, 
and its long record of steadily increasing earnings, 
we recommend the Collateral Trust 5% Gold Bonds 
of the Greenwich Water and Gas Company as a 
safe investment affording a satisfactory yield. 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Community Water Service Company 
which, through its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, supplies water to more than 1,000,000 
people in the Eastern and Middle Western 
States. Many of the Community Water 
Service Company’s properties are adja- 
cent to large centers of population. 

Its combined assets total more 


than $70,000,000. 


Send for full information 


AA 
P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


115 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


42 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Direct Car-to-Ship Transfer for Oakland 
Produéts Reaching World Markets 


2 pected a commanding and unique position in the dis- 

tribution of products to the rich markets of the eleven west- 
ern states, and offering the logical point from which to serve the 
countries across the Pacific Ocean—Oakland, California, is being 
recognized as the “Detroit of the West.” 


Savings in the cost of distribution, rail and water connections 
unequalled elsewhere on the West Coast, low fuel costs, equable 
all-year working climate, fine highways which permit of “drive- 
aways” every day of the year, low-priced land in large pieces, 
skilled workmen and utter lack of industrial unrest — all have 
encouraged the location of automotive plants in the Oakland 
industrial area—which embraces the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, San Leandro and Emeryville. The automotive industry 
was the first to recognize that centralization of manufacturing 
activities was not always the most economic method of pro- 
duction, and for better service to the western and Pacific export 
markets, the automotive group has—in the big majority—found 
Oakland best suited to its requirements. 


The Chevrolet Motor Car Company was one of the pioneers in 
the westward movement, locating in 1915. Fageol Motors Com- 
pany began operations in 1917, Durant and Star in 1921. Others 
operating large plants in the Oakland industrial area are Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Hall-Scott Motor Car Company, Johnson Gear 
Company, Laher Auto Spring Company, Inc., C & L Tire and 
Rubber Co., the Coast Tire and Rubber Company and the Cali- 
fornia Transit Company. The Fisher Body division of General 
Motors has just completed a half-million-dollar plant, the sec- 
ond unit established here. The Chrysler Corporation has pur- 
chased 50 acres for a $7,000,000 plant, and the Sieberling Rub- 
ber Company bought 98 acres for a $3,000,000 tire factory. 
Ford will erect a $5,000,000 plant in the near future within eight 


miles of Oakland. 

Manufacturers in any line of industry 
~ ——? Z oe tetead to _ idee od 

° tailedinduStrialsurveyonhowOaklan 
Write » 4 + » can beSt serve their manufaéturing or 
INDUSTRIAL ee —_— > relation to od I Je 

western Slates and the export markets o, 
DEPARTMENT the Orient. ‘We Selected Oakland,’ giv- 
OAKLAND ing the econ of many —— 
nown manufacturers operating here, 
CHAMBER of will be sent on request. a ee. 
COMMERCE pondence treated as strictly confidential 
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of land by drainage in Florida—ang 
served as Lieutenant-Colonel of Engi- 
neers during the War. Besides this elec. 
tion as president of the civil engineers he 
has been similarly honored recently by 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges, 

President Pearson of the University of 
Maryland, long an associate in Iowa, 
raises his appendixless frame from a hos. 
pital bed to tell us that Dr. Marston jg q 
teacher, an investigator, a writer, an ex. 
ecutive, a soldier, a sportsman, a farmer. 
a civic leader; but in all these, and al. 
ways, he is an engineer. He finds time 
each year to enjoy his summer home on 
Clear Lake, in Iowa. 























A Daughter 
of India 


EATED IN THE LOBBY Of a busy New 
York hotel, in a “charming, semi- 
barbaric foreign dress,” Sarojini Naidu 
received Margaret E. Sangster. “Her 
flowing head-dress, her soft silken draper- 
ies of bright blue, and dull red, and saf- 
fron, were in no way theatrical,” writes 
Mrs. Sangster in telling of the interview. 
“She is not young, this Sarojini Naidu. 
The records give 1879 as her birth date. 
But, though she has reached the half- 
century mark, she can only be thought 
of in terms of youth. Born of an ancient 
Brahmin family, she received the great 
gift of an education—a gift that not 
many girls of her race had, at that time, 
received. At the age of twelve, her 
brilliance was already manifest, for it was 
then that she passed the difficult entrance 
examinations of the Madras University. 
In 1895, she went to England, where she 
attended King’s College and Girton. 

“After she had completed this post- 
graduate work, she returned to her native 
land. And, in one bold step, showed her 
progressiveness and her ability to think 
for herself! For she married Dr. Naidu 
—the man of her choice, despite the fact 
that he was of a different caste. 

“One could write a book,” declares Mis 
Sangster, “glorifying the progress 
Madam Naidu. She was the first woman 
in India to enter openly into the prob- 
lems of religion, education, and politics 
She has been an invaluable leader in the 
cause of Gandhi.” But instead of writing 
a book, Miss Sangster wrote an article for 
the Christian Herald, which we have beet 
quoting here. 

“True,” Madam Naidu told her intet- 
viewer, “I have written a number 0 
books and have enjoyed the writing of 
them.” And in answer to another qué 
tion: “Yes, I have been a member of the 
Indian National Congress. I was its fits! 
woman president—but what is so unus 
in that? It was part of my work.” 
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Lift the lid from your business 


All the vital facts and figures ready operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 


you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 


for your inspection every day at nine Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 


H°” often do you get a bird’s-eye view of ord that a successful business must keep—are 
your business? How often do you get the posted up to date every day and can be presented 
facts and figures that show what progress is being every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
made behind doors that you seldom open? without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 
Let us send you detailed information about this 
ee remarkable method of business control. Use the 
You heed this picture every day. You need coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you ture showing how you cam have faster and better 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- accounting work in 
ing with current events, not ancient history. your business. 
With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report.giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


« @ 5 os Se ae 
] O {Cl 1 Sy e . ee General Office Equipment Corporation 
- s 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES ¥ — Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 


can give me closer control of my business. 


Once a month? Once a week? 
Not often enough. 


Product ot 


(Grerat Oiice Feuipment (czporation waite 


342 Madison Avenue, New York Address. 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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Einstein Does It Again 


EN YEARS AGO Professor Albert 

Einstein of Germany startled the 

world by telling it that a number 

of things it accepted as fundamen- 
tal in the universe weren’t so. Now he 
has done so again. He wants us to be- 
lieve that gravity, the mysterious some- 
thing which makes parachutes essential 
for aviators, and electro-dynamics, the 
mysterious something which operates a 
radio, are related—all of which is not 
quite so simple as it sounds. 

Einstein himself is reported as amazed 
at the stir caused by announcement of his 
theory, which was presented in a paper 
before the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
He seeks seclusion from popular acclaim, 
which bewilders him; and while he may 
not have originated it, he heartily en- 
dorses the statement that there are only 
a dozen or so men alive who can under- 
stand his theories. 

Nevertheless he was prevailed upon by 
the New York Times to explain them for 
the benefit of the public “in a form as 
simple as the subject will allow.” The 
layman who tackles that simplified ex- 
planation will not only agree that there 
are only twelve men who can understand 
Einstein’s work, but will wonder whether 
anyone beside Einstein himself can un- 
derstand it. 

It may be said, however, that Einstein’s 
new paper, called “Toward a Unitary 
Field Theory,” is merely a further de- 
velopment of his relativity theory, an- 
nounced ten years ago. And this, in turn, 
is a development of physics away from 
Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Orthodox physics from Newton to Ein- 
stein considered space as empty, and 
gravitation as a pull exerted between two 
bodies through that space. The first 
stage of Einstein’s theory—known as the 
special relativity theory—argued that this 
was wrong; that gravitation was instead 
a state of space surrounding an object, 
which had a gravitational field around it 
like the field which: surrounds an eleciri- 
cally charged particle. ‘ 

Einstein’s second step, the general rela- 
tivity theory, went still farther and 
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proved that “gravitation and inertia were 
fused into an essential identity.” In 
other words, it tied up his idea of gravi- 
tation with that property of matter which 
keeps it at rest or in motion unless some 
force acts on it. The third stage of the 
theory, the one now announced, goes on 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


to show that the gravity field and the 
electric field are governed by a single 
law, or that at least they may be treated 
from the same standpoint. 

Parts two and three of the Einstein 
theory depend for their proof not on ex- 
periment, but on mathematics, and a new 
kind of mathematics at that—the Rie- 
mannian geometry and an Einsteinian de- 
velopment of it. Only partly have physi- 
cal experiments gone to prove that the 
theory itself is right, but Einstein is con- 
fident that this will come in time. 

So great is Einstein’s prestige that as 


soon as his unitary field theory had been 


announced many scientists declared 
themselves ready to accept it, though 
preferring to study it before commenting. 
There was also opposition, however. Dr. 
Charles Lane Poor, yachtsman, retired 


business man, and professor of celestial 
mechanics in Columbia University, de. 
clared: 

“In the ten years that I have traveled 
about the country combating the Ein- 
stein theory of relativity I have never 
been able to find any one who has taken 
the trouble to read all the original papers 
composing Einstein’s formule. Professor 
Einstein has hypnotized the world and 
everyone is climbing on the bandwagon.” 

Because LEinstein’s proof depends 
largely on mathematics, Dr. Poor ¢e- 
clares that nothing can be proved by 
mathematics except mathematics. He 
believes that the idea that the law of 
gravitation has ceased to exist is an ab- 
surdity, and announces himself a firm be- 
liever in Newton. 

Einstein has not been alone. In Ger- 
many, England, and elsewhere scientists 
have taken his earlier theory, that of 
relativity, as a basis, and have tried to 
fuse the field of gravity with that of elec- 
tricity. The work of Weyl, a German 
now at Princeton, of Schroedinger, pro- 
fessor of theoretical physics in Berlin, 
and of Eddington, Einstein’s leading 
English disciple, have been separate— 
and by no means harmonious—attempts 
to do what Einstein now appears to have 
done. 

If what these gentlemen are saying is 
true, then a connection between gravity 
and electricity has consequences that, to 
a layman, are staggering. In a paper pre 
sented to the Royal Society Eddington 
undertook to show that the electron, ulti 
mate basis of all matter, was a met 
fiction, an idea used by men to explain to 
themselves something real but too difficult 
to grasp. Under Einstein’s new theory 
this would apply to the sun, moon, stats, 
the earth, indeed the whole universe. 

Commenting on this-idea John L. Bal- 
derston, London correspondent of the 
New York World, suggests that these 
scientists are making the world into some 
thing like the grin of the Cheshire Cat 
“Alice in Wonderland,” which remained 
when the cat itself was gone. 

Continued on page 130 
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Four years ago he 
was nearly beaten, 
today he says, “I 
wasneversohappy 
in my life.” 


ould YOU 


@eeeg trade places 
with THIS manufacturer e 


One Great Industry 
Points the Way 

It’s no secret that factories are 
moving South. Reports for one 
great industry tell of 109 new 
plants located during 1928 in 
Southern territory. Of the 109, 
just 59 were located in Piedmont 
Carolinas! Outside this section, 
the largest number placed in any 
one state was 13. 

About half the capital invested 
in these 109 plants. went to the 
Carolinas. 


People Enjoy Life 
in Piedmont Carolinas 
Amid the gently rolling hills of 
this remarkable section life is 
indeed pleasant. Country clubs 


and golf courses. Busy factories. 
Unsurpassed schools. Summers 
like southern New York’s. Winters 
15° to 25° warmer. Mountain re- 
sorts two hours’ drive away. Won- 
derful roads. Seashore resorts a 
half day’s distance by car. Find 
out for yourself how to live as 
well as work! 
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HY shouldn’t he be happy? He has no discontented help 
on his hands. He has no threat of strikes or troubles. His 
overhead is low, lower than he ever thought it could be. 


His salesmen bring in more orders than he can turn out He 
has kept every wheel turning ever since he started operations. 


Prosperity has forced him to build a second plant, doubling his 
original layout. Now a new plant, giving him four times his 
original space, is waiting for him. 


Never Saw Such Profits 


“Of course I’m happy. I never knew profits could be so easy. 
Most of my help never worked at a machine before they came to 
me. They learned fast. Never any trouble at all.” That’s his 
story, It can be yours, easily. — 


If you investigate the facts ready to lay before you, you will find 
conditions you never dreamed of, lying overnight 

from New York. Lowrents. Low building costs. Low 

operating costs. High production. High profits. 


Here is Proof—Will You Read It? 


Facts—dollars and cents facts—wage scales—freight—materi- 
als—power —living conditions—everything you want to know 

is in this report, “PIEDMONT CAROLINAS, Where Wealth 
Awaits You.” Ask for it. It is sent free, without obligation. , 
Your request, addressed to Industrial Department, Room 924, “ 
Mercantile Building, Charlotte, N. C., will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. 
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Bushnell’s 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially made to do the 
things that it has been proven 
flat folders are unable to do. 


1. Their expanding 
gussets provide 
room as the papers 
increase. 


Their flat-bottom 
construction pre- 
vents slumping in 
the file drawer. 


Their index tabs 
are visible at all 
times. 


The material from 
which they are 
made (red rope 
stock) assures a 
long, useful life. 


“Vertex” Pockets can be used in 
any vertical filing system singly 
or by the hundreds or thousands. 


We offer and urge you to try a 
sample pocket at our expense. 
Place it in your files in place of 
the most over-crowded folder and 
note the instant improvement. 
Use the coupon below at once. 
There is no obligation to ware 
of vertical filing systems. 


sample ‘‘Vertex’? Pocket will Ped 
sent you free of charge. 


So oe ae oe ee st CUT HERE Sea ae ee aeee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in March 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Name of Firm 


Address 
Name and Position .of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size eae 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadephia’ = 
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“To put it another way,” writes Mr. 
Balderston, “does not the following lim- 
erick, quoted by a famous thinker after 
comparing the Eddington and Einstein 
claims, cease to become merely a joke? 


There was a young man who said, “God, 
You must find it exceedingly odd, 

That a tree as a tree 

Simply ceases to be 
When there’s no one about in the quad.” 


Einstein’s new theory has now been 
printed in Germany, in a pamphlet of six 
pages, and sells for one mark—about 
twenty-five cents. In buying it, it would 
seem, one gets a full quarter’s worth. 


Dinosaurs 
and Deserts 


UST WHEN the American Association 

for the Advancement of Science held 
its meeting in the Museum of Natural 
History in New York, there issued from 
the depths of Central Asia the report 
that the Sven Hedin Expedition had un- 
earthed the skeletons of thirty full- 
grown dinosaurs of the Jurassic period. 
Not only this, but three baby dinosaurs, 
which had just left the eggs, were lying 
close to their mother, the excavation 
showed. These baby dinosaurs meas- 
ured two feet in length. 

Making his first report of this discov- 
ery to the Berliner Tageblatt, Dr. Sven 


Hedin declared that he considered this 


find doubly important since it was the 
first time that dinosaurs from that age 
had been found in Asia, where his expe- 
dition is now engaged in a work that is 
throwing fresh light on prehistoric animal 
life. In addition his recent discov- 
eries in that section of the world gave 
information of inestimable value about 
the geological development of the Asiatic 
continent millions of years ago. 

Dr. Hedin credited his Chinese assist- 
ant, Professor Yuan, who is a noted 
geologist, with finding the dinosaurs in 
the region north of Tienschan. Shortly 
before this latest discovery, he had tele- 
graphed the Dagens Nyheter of Stock- 
holm, about the success of the expedition 
up to that time, as follows: 

“We arrived at Urumtschi after a mo- 
tor trip of 140 Swedish miles [560 Eng- 
lish]. Our journey was interrupted at 
Tjugutjak on the Chinese border where 
my companion, the astronomer, Nils Am- 
boldt, was taken sick. We had the physi- 
cian of the expedition, Dr. Hummel, 
come from Urumtschi, and the patient is 
now improving slowly. 

“Our geologist, Dr. Norin, has made 
some valuable investigations of the new 
course of the Tarim river which flows 














Back from the Island 
of Living Dead... 


HE little ship steams slowly 
out of the harbor. And no one 
looks behind as the island van- 
ishes in the noonday haze. It is the 


Island of Living Dead—Culion. 


On the forward deck is a young 
Filipino mother, her eyes shining at 
the. thought of rejoining children 
whom she had never hoped to see 
again. And here’s a veteran Ameri- 
can soldier—coming home. Here's a 
boy of twelve, only half aware of the 
horror he is escaping. These people 
are lepers who have been cured— 
lepers not doomed to watch their 
hands and faces rot slowly away— 
lepers who are clean. 


For leprosy is curable. A year ago 
General Leonard Wood brought back 
the news that a single American 
doctor, H. Windsor Wade, isolated 
in the Philippine leper colony at 
Culion, had cured over a _ thousand 
of these unfortunates. The general’s 
last public speech before his death 
was an: appeal for funds to aid Dr. 
Wade in his great fight. 


Dr. Wade stands out as one of the 
true heroes of science. He has sen- 
tenced himself to live among people 
suffering from the most hideous 
disease known to man. With piti- 
fully inadequate equipment—with but 
few trained assistants—in the face of 
apparently insuperable handicaps—he 
has accomplished miracles. 


General Wood asked for two mil- 
lion dollars for this cause. The first 
million has already been contributed 
by 15,000 Americans. The bulk of 
this fund will be used for research 
work to perfect the cure which as yet 
is successful only with those in the 
early stages of leprosy. 


There are three million lepers— 
scattered all over the world. This 
loathsome disease has even crept into 
our own country. But now at last, 
there is hope for these miserable 
sufferers, for the methods worked out 
at Culion will be given to the whole 
world. Such a great cause as this 
is not charity—it is opportunity. It 
is a cause to which you will feel 
proud to have contributed. 


Interesting information on 
this subject may be obtained 
by writing the National Chair- 
man, General James G. Har- * 
bord. Mail your check to the 
National Treasurer, General 
Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to 


LEONARD WOOD 
MEMORIAL, INC. 


One Madison Avenue, New York City 
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'T wee was when you could locate in the cen- 

ter of your market, and satisfy the demands of 
your trade easily. But that day has gone. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has broken America into a 
group of major markets, each of which must be 
served from its logical, strategic center. 

The South is one of these markets,—and an 
important one. Its people are prosperous. Their 
buying power has trebled during the past ten 
years. Their standards of living have increased 
accordingly. And your opportunity for volume 
business is proportionately greater. 


But... not at long range! 


Those who have been outstandingly success- 
ful in selling the South will tell you that big 
volume began when Atlanta became their South- 
ern headquarters. This is Distribution City to 
the South. From here the rich territory may 
be most quickly and most efficiently reached, by 
men and merchandise. 

Fifteen main lines of eight great railroad sys 
tems radiate from here to the whole South. 
Goods are delivered more swiftly from here by 
road, by rail, by air. Merchants have learned 
that turnover is better on goods from Atlanta 


can Industry hope 
to serve the entire 
United States from 
any one point... . 
however centrally 


branches, because fill-in is quicker, and stocks 
can be kept at minimum. And branches pay ac- 
cordingly. 

The volume developed in the territory, the 
production economies found here, have encour- 
aged manufacturers to establish branch plants 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Because labor 
is efficient, and raw materials available close by 
at low prices, production costs are lower here. 
Low taxes, low-cost power, ample water supply, 
building costs, climate—a host of factors con- 
tribute another big share to better profits. And 
these profits have built great plants out of small 
sales offices. 

a 


The facts as they apply to your specific prob- 
lem will be gathered for you—without cost or 
obligation—by the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
In the strictest confidence this organization of 
experienced location specialists will check your 
requirements against the advantages here, and 
will frankly tell you whether or not you can 
make more money through an Atlanta location. 


This service may mean thousands of dollars 
to your company in the next few years. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this 


ter your Socthers 
our 
Ag athern { 


9161 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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throne sat Xerxes a 


and wept— 


at the shortness of 
human life 


ships; the plains were covered with the 
greatest army the world had ever seen. 

“Why should YOU weep?” his unele 
asked. “You have EVERYTHING?” 

“I have reckoned up,” said Xerzes, “and 
it came into my mind to feel pity at the 
thought how brief was the whole life of 
man, seeing that of these multitudes not one 
will be alive when a hundred years have 
gone by.” 

(Wells’ Outline of History.) 

Human life is short; so much to learn 
and so little time in which to learn it! So 
much to do and such a little span of active 
years! So many thousand books and only 
a few fleeting hours to read. 


Tai Hellespont was white with his 


, us 


The Book That is 1000 Books! 


It was for men and women who put a 
value on their time that H. G. Wells set to 
work on this almost incredible task—to put 


into one fascinating volume the whole | 


dramatic story of the human race. To 
place in your hands the orderly knowledge 
that men go to college for four years to 
get—and often come away without. 


Not only the history of the world but the 
science of the world; the outstanding litera- 
ture of the world; the philosophy of the 
world—a vast panorama unrolled before 
your eyes by the most graphic word painter 
of modern times. This is— 


H. G. WELLS’ 


Outline of History 


250,000 men and women paid $10.50 for 
Wells’ Outline of History in the first two- 
volume edition and felt they were getting it 
cheap. But Mr. Wells was not satisfied. 
Voluntarily he slashed his royalties and 
entered into a contract with the Review of 
Reviews by which a new edition can be 
‘. offered to discriminating Americans at 

\ a fraction of the price of the first. 


\\4 nd the Review of Reviews 
T oo— 


Wells begins with the 
\. dawn of time; before 
there were men; _be- 
\ fore there were even 
\ reptiles. In broad, 
You may send me, on \ magnificent 
approval, charges paid 
by you, one copy of H. c. ™ strokes he 
WELLS’ ‘Outline of His- paints the 
tory,’’ in the latest revised Pp ieture 
edition in four sumptuous vol- ” 
umes, illustrated. Also enter my XN 
name as a subscriber to the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS for one full year, at \ 
its regular subscription price—$4. 
I will either return the Wells’ History within N 
a week, send you 25c for the first copy of the N 
magazine delivered, and cancel this order; or, 
will send you $1.00 in five days and $1.00 a month XN 
thereafter until I have paid $12.00 in all. 


| Pere te ee. Ve ere re ee 
Address 


Occupation 
For full cash with order, send only $10.50 


REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 


55 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


bringing you straight down to 1920. 

And where Wells stops the Review of 
Reviews takes up the story. His is the 
history of the past; the Review of Reviews 
records and interprets the history of the 
world today. It is fitting that these two 
should be yoked together. By yoking them 
we are able to make this amazing offer: 


Send No Money; But You Must 
Act Now! 


We make no promise as to the duration 
of this offer. We merely ask you very 
earnestly to clip the coupon now while the 
page is in your hands. Keep the Outline a 
week; dip into it; feel its thrill and then 
send your first payment. 

Will you be one of the fortunate Ameri- 
cans to put into your library this book 
which is the essence of all books? Will you 
make your reservation NOW? 


The coupon will bring your copy of 
Wells’ Outline of History and one 
copy of Review of Reviews. 


Send 

no money (unless you prefer to 
save $l by accepting the cash 

\. offer). But act now; tomor- 
\ row may be too late. - 
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north of the sand-buried city of Lou-lan 
that I discovered some time ago. The 
entire hydrographic system there has un. 
dergone a remarkable change during the 
past seven years. It is a most fascinat- 
ing problem that here presents itself. 
The river has formed a number of large 
lakes in the Lop desert.” 





Fifteen Thousand 


Miles of Airways 


i ie PRESENT an entirely accurate ac- 

count of the air lines that criss-cross 
the United States and extend beyond its 
borders is impossible. The lines grow 
while you try to put them on paper. The 
best you can say is, “Well, this is the 
way it was.” This an article in Vanity 
Fair undertakes to do. 

Practically all the great cities of the 
country are now linked by air routes, the 
article says, while many short “feeder” 
lines serve the lesser centers. There 
were 15,000 miles of airways in daily 
operation during the past year, the planes 
flying over forty routes and covering 
more than 10,000,000 miles. Eight thou- 
sand miles of these airways were lighted 
for night flying, an additional four thou- 
sand miles is now in process of lighting, 
and great stretches have been adequately 
marked and provided with emergency 
landing fields. 

According to Vanity Fair an increased 


| passenger traffic is expected to traverse 


these routes during the present year. 
More comfortable planes will be intro- 
duced, multi-motored and commodious. 
The time-saving features of air travel 
will appeal to many—New York to At- 
lanta in ten hours for instance, instead 
of the usual twenty-four by rail. “Key 
West is five hours from Havana by boat; 
the flying boats cover the distance in less 
than a fourth of the time. The average 
plane time between two points is seldom 
more than 35 per cent. of the fastest 
train time.” 


Two Hundred Miles an Hour? 


Present schedules, continues the article, 
show an average speed of about 100 miles 
an hour, but within eighteen months the 
average will approximate 200. When 300 
becomes possible—no remote eventual- 
ity—the transcontinental journey will be- 
come a mere overnight jaunt. By the 
end of the year aerial Pullmans, by An- 
thony Fokker, will be a reality. 

“There is one serious drawback to all 
aerial transportation that must, by some 
means or other, be overcome before ait- 
craft can seriously compete, over short 
distances particularly, with road and 
rail,” concludes the article. ‘That is the 
inaccessibility of airports. . . . Chicagos 
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principal airport is an hour from the 
Loop... . Kansas City, a rare exception, 
has a municipal field almost in the heart 
cf the city, as readily available as its 
Union Station. So much time is wasted 
in getting out to one airport and in from 
another, that the beauty of a fast trip is 
marred by delay at its extremities. For 
every minute lost in traffic a greater dis- 
tance might have been covered by air.” 


To Whom Does 
Science Belong? 


OES SCIENCE CONTRIBUTE to good will 
between nations? Two hundred 
years ago, when Latin was the universal 
intellectual language, when men of learn- 
ing were set apart from the rest of man- 
kind, and European culture was regarded 


as a common heritage of all nations from | 
Rome and Greece, the question would | 
Even fifty years | 


have seemed ridiculous. 
ago, when men had an untroubled, con- 


crete faith in science as a power which | 
would bring freedom to mankind, it | 


would have been heresy to ask such a 


thing. But after the experiences of the | 
War, during which science showed itself | 
as effective in destruction as in construc- | 


tion, there is reason for doubt. 


So, in effect, said M. Paul Painlevé, | 


member of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, president of the International In- 


stitute of Intellectual Coéperation, and | 


long a Cabinet minister, in a speech de- 


livered in Vienna, and reprinted in the | 


Revue de France. 


M. Painlevé points out that while sci- 
entific knowledge has grown with ever- | 


increasing rapidity, faith in science has 
declined. Men have come to see that 
“science has a sovereign indifference to 


good and evil,’ and that it can no longer | 
be regarded as an automatic panacea for | 


the world’s ills. 
However, beyond the particularities of 


scientific discovery, there stands the gen- | 


eral body of knowledge, the common cul- 
ture which should still be regarded as be- 
longing to all peoples. While the contri- 
butions of each nation bear the stamp of 
peculiar national characteristics, that is 
far less important than their broader, 
more universal significance. 
levé concludes: 

“The intellectual elite of each coun- 
try has as its mission the improvement of 
the genius of that country, to manifest in 
their highest forms all the nuances of 


thought and feeling which characterize | 


the personality of that country among 
others. But there is another mission 
Which must also be filled; it is to under- 
stand profoundly the souls of these other 
peoples and to be in a way the interpre- 
ter of other peoples among one’s own.” 


So M. Pain- 





In New York 


cut 
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costs 
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put the burden 
on experts 


use Bush 
Distribution 
Service 


write for full 
information 











New York is your greatest possible 
local market—from 7% to 15% or 187% 
of the whole volume you can expect 
from the United States, and far more 
than that in profit and promotion val- 
ues, for the metropolis is a buying 
center and starts buying habits for the 
rest of the country. 


The cost of physical distribution is 
your biggest handicap in this extra- 
special market. The metropolitan 
area where so many millions live and 
trade is crowded, compact, congested, 
traffic-jammed. 


Service is the great good-will builder 
for any product and any manufacturer 
because the dealer buys and takes de- 
liveries hand-to-mouth, and because 
using ordinary individual methods dis- 
tribution to him is difficult and stock 
keeping to take care of his demands is 
very expensive. 


To solve the sort of difficulty that 
your own organization can not handle, 
find the specialist who has studied the 
whole problem and has found the 
answer for other manufacturers or sel- 
lers in your plight. 


Many other concerns, big and little, 
situated near and far, making and sell- 
ing a surprising variety of goods, have 
found that Bush Distribution Service 
will receive, stock and deliver their 
products in the metropolitan territory 
with speed, economy, certainty unat- 
tainable in any other way. 


The Bush booklet — Distribution 
Perfected — describes this service, tells 
you how Bush will do everything for 
you in New York City—except actually 
sell and advertise your product—and 
will give wonderful aids to your sales- 
men and your advertising message. Not 
amere warehousing service—not merely 
lofts to let with power, with rail and 
pier service alongside. Bush has all 
that—and more: unusual facilities, un- 
usual planning power, with essentials 
standardized and ready adaptation for 
your individual problems. The Bush 
booklet is yours for the asking. If you 
describe your special problem we will 
gladly give you information about ser- 
vice specially adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street 


Please mention the March issue of Review of Reviews 


New York, N. Y. 
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Revolution in the Salvation Army 


rene UP IN BED reclines an old man, 
his features wasted by sickness, his en- 
feebled frame covered by a black dressing 
gown. To one side is a window, on which 
patters a gloomy rain that all but obscures 
the North Sea pounding on England’s east 
coast shore at Southwold. Into the room 
file six men clad in dark blue uniforms, 
and one woman. Each is greeted by the 
old man. 

“Let us pray,” he says after a moment’s 
silence. 

When he has prayed for them and their 
families, one of the men steps forward. 
Slowly he reads a document thanking the 
old man for his life of devoted service, 
but informing him that he has been de- 
posed from command of the world-wide 
organization he has ruled, for nearly two 
decades, as a general rules an army. 

An army, indeed, it is—the Salvation 
Army, whose battle of evangelism and 
help for the poor is being fought in eighty 
countries, whose soldiers are preaching in 
fifty-eight languages, whose outposts 
total 14,000, and in whose 


read, ‘The Christian Mission is a salva- 
tion army.” 

The phrase took. The mission work 
that had been conducted with spirit was 
now put under military discipline as well. 
Lay workers became privates and non- 
commissioned officers, and those who 
played in the bands, sang, carried flags, 
and bore witness to the grace of God be- 
came captains. Some of these in turn be- 
came majors, colonels, commanders, and 
commissioners. It was but natural that 
the army’s founder and driving force, 
William Booth, should become general. 

Under his absolute command the army 
grew to its present far-flung estate. The 
general, ever pressing his fight against sin 
and even adopting popular vaudeville 
tunes for his hymns (why 
should the devil have all 
the best tunes?) came to 
head a mighty organiza- 
tion which, though 
laughed at by some, has 
helped countless others 





ranks are 30,000 men and 
women. 

To understand why the 
sick old man, general Bram- 
well Booth, was relieved of 
his command that rainy day 
last January, one. must turn 
back the clock fifty-two 
years. The old man is now 
a youth. He is taking dic- 
tation as his father composes 
the annual report of his mis- 
sion work. The British jour- 
nalist, P. W. Wilson, tells the 
story in the New York 
Times: 

“The Christian Mission,” 
says the father, “is a Volun- 
teer Army.” He pauses, and 
peers over the shoulder of 
his son at what jis written. 








Then with his own hand he 

crosses out ‘“‘volunteer” and 

writes in its place “salva- 

tion.” His sentence then 
134 


country, conducting an open-air meeting. 


TWO LEADERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 

Immediately above is Commander Evangeline Booth, head of the Salvation.Army. in this 

In the insert is General Bramwell Booth, her 

brother. Commander Evangeline is. one of the many high officers of the Army who favor 
reorganizing this great evangelical organization along democratic lines. 


from the dregs of society back to self. 
respect and a useful life. 

It was, however, the very success oj 
the first General which~ brought thos 
seven serious visitors to the bedside of his 
son a few weeks ago, there to announce 
that autocratic rule in the Salvation Army 
was ended. Under this rule the mighty 
properties of the Army, in Australia and 
China, in New Zealand and South America 
—in every country but the United States 
—were owned by the General in his own 
right. He it was who appointed officers 
even in remote lands, and he it was who 
could seal in an envelope the name of 
his successor, chosen by himself alone, to 
be opened only after his death. 

For years there had been unrest at 

this control from above. 

Under Commander 

Evangeline Booth, sister 

of General Bramwell 

Booth, local ownership 

of the Army’s property 

and a measure of auton- 

‘omy had been es 
tablished in_ the 
United States. 
This led an Eng- 
lish member d 
the Booth family 
to assert that the 
‘agitation for 
broadening the 
basis of Salvation 
Army government 
began in the 
United States 
American heat- 
quarters sees this 
as dragging all 

American _ feeling 

in England into 
the controversy: 
Colonel William 
Peart of New 
York had this t? 
say: 

“Reform, it 5 
well known, } 
long overdue. The 
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hat a funny way to escape 


And for a SORE THROAT 


— of course 


Listerine built its reputation on 

its ability to quickly check sore 

throat which is also caused by 

germs. At the first symptom of 

trouble, gargle with it full 

strength. Repeat the treatment 
frequently. 


a cold! 


VOID a cold by rinsing the 
hands with full strength 
Listerine? 

Sounds strange, doesn’t it? 
But there’s nothing strange 
about it. Just common sense, 
as any doctor will tell you. 


The live germs of conta- 
gious cold (the serious kind) 
are usually borne to the 
mouth on food carried by 
germ-laden hands. 


The usual washing with 
soap and water is not enough 
to remove or destroy them. 
So physicians urge the use of 
a safe, but powerful, antisep- 
tic to attack the germs before 
they reach the throat. 

What could be better for 
this purpose than clean, sooth- 
ing Listerine—and so power- 
ful, when used full strength, 
that it kills even the virulent 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
germs in 15 seconds? 

It is not necessary to use a 
large amount of Listerine. 
Just enough to wet the hands. 
A wise precaution for every- 
one—and especially for moth- 
ers preparing children’s food. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men] who’ve 
found the perfect shave—the 
cool shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tablet; 
there is not the slightest harm in genu- 
ine Aspirin. The doctor can assure you 
that it has no ill effects on the heart. 
And you probably know from experi- 
ence that Bayer Aspirin does banish all 
sorts of pain in short order. Instant 
relief for headaches; neuralgia, neuritis. 
Rheumatism, too. Nothing like it for 
breaking up a cold. At all druggists, 
with proven directions enclosed. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





The financial advertisers in The Review of Reviews are 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection among 
financial firms. 
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Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 
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whole controversy is but a symptom of 
the inner spirit and progressiveness of the 
organization.” 

Early this year the unrest came to the 
surface. With the General sick at South- 


wold, the High Council of the Army— 


sixty-three men and women from the four 
corners of the earth—met in Sunbury 
Court at Sunbury-on-Thames. The re- 
form group favored constitutional changes 
providing that a general should be elected 
for a set term of years, and that property 
and appointments should be in the hands 
of regional commanders. This group was 
evidently in the majority. 

No personal animosities moved the re- 
formers to revolt. All felt a deep and 
real affection for the sick man they came 
to depose. But stronger than this was 
their desire to see the Army shake off con- 
trol of what they call the Booth dynasty. 

Before they could do more than send 
him a telegram of good wishes, the 
seventy-two-year-old general surprised 
them by appointing a council of five, in- 
cluding some leaders of the reformers, to 
carry on his office while he was sick. None 
the less fifty-six of the sixty-three, many 
of them with tears in their eyes, signed a 
a letter asking the general to retire volun- 
tarily, keeping his title and his honors, but 
releasing his hold on the Army’s destiny. 
He refused. Then it-was that a resolu- 
tion deposing him was passed, and as we 
have seen, read to him in the sickroom. 

In due time his answer came. The 
High Council was well along in discussing 
plans for the new day of decentralized 
rule, when Commissioner Hay, the pre- 
siding officer, was called to the telephone. 
When he came back his face was grave. 
The commissioners, tense, heard him say 
that General Booth had taken his refusal 


| to retire to court. Realizing that all their 


work might now prove vain, the delegates 
adjourned. Lieut. Commander Haines, 
their vice-president, who had been mak- 
ing an impassioned plea against the Booth 
dynasty when the news was telephoned, 
walked to a couch, collapsed, and died. 
Later, in Chancery Court, London, Mr. 


_ Justice Eve heard arguments of counsel 
| for the opposing sides, and decreed that 
though he could not pass on the merits of 


the Army’s difficulty, General Booth had 


| been unseated without having been heard 


by the High Council; and this was con- 
trary to all principles of British law. He 
directed that before the General’s en- 
forced retirement could be valid, his side 
must be presented to the High Council, 
either in person or through counsel. 
Since then negotiations have gone for- 
ward. As this is written there remains 
the threat of action in a higher court, 


| even should the High Council once more 


depose the General after hearing his side 
argued before it as ordered by the 
court. 
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Daserrz faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles are steadily 
on the increase. Soft, easily irritated gums 
need a dentifrice that concentrates on 
results instead of taste. Pyrozide Powder 
has been doing this for twenty-two years. 


This sterilized powder is not flavored. 
It contains only those ingredients that 
dental clinics have proved the most effect- 
ive gum-stimulating and tooth-cleansing 
agents. It is medicated with Dentinol, 
used by dentists to promote gum healing. 


Regular brushing with Pyrozide Powder 
allays irritated gums. It aids in making 
soft gums firm and resistant. It keeps the 
teeth clean and white. The economical 
dollar package contains six months’ sup- 
ply. At all drug stores. 

Free sample sent on request 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., 
Sole Distributors, 
Dept. R, 1480 Broadway, New York City. 
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Yet it seems certain that, whatever the | 


obstacles in its way, whatever the inter- 
nal stress through which it must go to 
achieve its end, the high command of the 


Amy is resolved to set one-man rule | 
aside, and declare itself still an army in | 


fighting sin, but a democracy in structure. 


Solving the 
Roman Question 


gar THOUSAND SOLDIERS under General | 
Cadorna—father of the Great War | 
commander of that name—entered Rome | 
' mited me out of the slough of dull- 


in 1870, and seized the papal state in the 


name of united Italy. Thus began the | 


Roman Question, which has now been 
solved after threescore years of waiting. 


For 1,116 years before the unification | 
of Italy the Popes of Rome had been | 


lords temporal as well as lords spiritual. 


They had governed states, commanded | 
troops, and ruled like any other prince. | 


But the fall of Rome stripped them of all 
except spiritual power. Pope Pius IX 


thereupon retired to voluntary imprison- | 


ment in the Vatican; and neither he nor 
any pontiff since him ever went out again. 

How to get them out again? 
symbolizing as it did relations between 
Church and State in Italy, was the Ro- 
man Question. It remained for Premier 
Mussolini and Pope Pius XI to solve it. 
And on February 7 the red-robed, red- 
hatted, Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, announced to the 
ambassadors and ministers at the Papal 
Court these terms of agreement: 

A treaty of two parts (it was signed 


four days later) provides for concilia- | 


tion between the Roman Church and the 
Italian State, and for a concordat to 
govern relations between them. Under 
the former the Vatican, St. Peter’s, the 
Lateran Palace, and other Church build- 
ings will form, in effect, an independent 
state. The Pope will have the right to 
coin his own money, issue stamps, and 


have his own railroad station, wireless, | 


and aviation field. These aspects of 
temporal power will probably be symboli- 
cal rather than actual. 


make of him the ruler of a secular do- 
main. Most important in the long run, it 
| is thought, will be the provision of the 
concordat providing that Italy will recog- 
nize the canon law, or church ordinances, 
m regard to education, marriage, and 
So on, and will make civil law conform 
to it. 

It is on Easter, it is thought, that Pope 
Pius XI will first emerge from the self- 
Imposed imprisonment that has confined 
Popes to the Vatican for nearly sixty 
years, and once more appear in the 
Streets to bless the throngs of Rome. 


That, | 





| the waste canal of the body. 


The Review of Reviews 


Did YOU Ever Take 


An INTERNAL BATH? 


By M. PHILIP STEPHENSON 


HIS may seem a strange ques- | 


tion. But if you want to mag- 


nify your 


| brain to razor edge—put a glorious 


sparkle in your eye—pull yourself up 
to a health level where you can laugh 
at disease and glory in vitality— 
you’re going to read this message 
to the last line. 

I speak from experience. It was 
a message just such as this that dyna- 


ness and wretched health into the 
sunlit atmosphere of happiness, vi- 
tality and vigor. To me, and no 
doubt to you, an Internal Bath was 
something that had never come within 
my sphere of knowledge. 

So I tore off a similar coupon to 
find out what it was all about. And 
back came a booklet. This booklet 
was named, “Why We Should Bathe 
Internally.” It was just choked with 
common sense and facts. 


What Is An Internal Bath? 
This was my first shock. Vaguely 
I had an idea that an internal bath 


was an enema. Or bya stretch of the | 


imagination a new-fangled laxative. 
In both cases I was wrong. 


airplane. The only similarity is the 
employment of water in each case. 


A bona-fide internal bath is the ad- | 
ministration into the intestinal tract | 


of pure, warm water, Tyrrellized by a 
marvelous cleansing tonic. The appli- 
ance that holds the liquid and injects 
it is the J. B. L. Cascade, the inven- 
tion of that eminent physician, Dr. 
Charles A. Tyrrell, who perfected it 
to save his own life. Now here’s 
where the genuine internal bath dif- 
fers radically from the enema. 
The lower intestine, called by the 
great Professor Foges of Vienna, 


, | “the most prolific source of disease,” 
They will sepa- 
rate the Pontiff from Italy, but will not | 


is five feet long and shaped like an 
inverted U—thus M. The enema 
cleanses but a third of this “horse- 
shoe,” or to the first bend. 

The J. B. L. Cascade treatment 


| cleanses it the entire length—and is 


the only appliance that does. You 
have only to read that booklet-—““Why 
We Should Bathe Internally”’—to 
fully understand how the J. B. L. 
Cascade alone can do this. There is 
absolutely no pain or discomfort. 


Why Take An Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is 
Due to 


energy—sharpen your | 
| intestinal stasis (delay). 





A real, | 
genuine, true internal bath is no more | 
like an enema than a kite is like an | 





our soft foods, lack of vigorous ex- 
ercise and highly artificial civilization, 
nine out of ten persons suffer from 
The pas- 
sage of waste is entirely too slow. 
Result: Germs and poisons breed in 
this waste and enter the — blood 
through the blood vessels in the in- 
testinal walls. 

These poisons are extremely harm- 
ful. The headaches you get—the 
skin blemishes, the fatigue—the sus- 
ceptibility to colds—the sluggish re- 
sponsiveness of both mind and body 
—failure to get most out of life and 
many other conditions are directly 
due to the presence of these poisons 
in the system. They are the generic 
causes of high-blood pressure, rheu- 
matism, premature old age and other 
serious maladies. 

Thus it is imperative that your sys- 
tem be free of these poisons. And 
the only sure and effective means is 
internal bathing. In fifteen minutes 
it flushes the intestinal tract of all 
impurities. And each treatment 
strengthens the intestinal muscles so 
the passage of waste is hastened. 

Taken just before retiring you will 
sleep like a child. You will rise with 
a vigor and satisfaction that will in- 
sure your doing all the strenuous 
things you will want to do. 

Just one internal bath a week will 
remake glorious vibrating health. 
This is not my experience only. It 
is the experience of over 900,000 
men and women. 


Send for This Booklet 

It is entirely FREE. And I am 
absolutely convinced that you will 
agree you never used a_ two-cent 
stamp to better advantage. There 
are letters from many who achieved 
results that seem miraculous. As an 
eye-opener on health, this booklet is 
worth many, many times the price of 
that two-cent stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
Dept. 233, 152 West 65th Street, 
New York City. 


Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 233, 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet. “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally,” and the proper use of 
the J. B. L. Cascade for internal bathing. 
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By Alfred V. Frankenstein 





Jazz Arrives at the Opera 


AZZ HAS FOUND ITs waAY to the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the cause of it all is a young 
man who has never been in the 

homeland of jazz. Here is an instructive 
paradox. 

Ernst Krenek is his name, and he is an 
Austrian, twenty-eight years old. Son- 
in-law of Gustav Mahler, the last of the 
Brahmins, pupil of the totally jazzless 
Schreker, native of Vienna, the city of 
waltzes, symphonies, and romantic opera, 
he has taken an idiom quite foreign to 
his training and heredity, and given it a 
breadth that those to the manner born 
have not achieved. The opera’s name is 
“Jonny Spielt Auf,” which is translated 
“Johnny Strikes Up.” 

A sketch of the plot will be of inter- 
est. Anita, an opera singer, newly mar- 
ried to a composer named Max, leaves 
their home in Germany to sing in one of 
her husband’s operas in Paris. In a hotel 
there she is pursued and conquered by a 
violin virtuoso, one Daniello. Johnny, 
the colored musician who leads the jazz 
band at the hotel, covets Daniello’s vio- 
lin, steals it, and hides it in Anita’s bag- 
gage. Anita returns to her husband, fol- 
lowed by Johnny, leaving Daniello to 
think that Anita has, to use the only ap- 
propriate phrase, made a monkey of him 
to obtain the precious instrument. 

Johnny succeeds in extricating the vio- 
lin from Anita’s banjo case, where he has 
hidden it. The singer and the composer 
quarrel, and Anita declares she will go on 
a concert tour of America. At a resort 
in the Alps Max and Daniello listen to 
the radio. First Anita sings one of the 
composer’s songs, and the composer, 
hearing the beloved voice, resolves that 


she is, after all, the only girl for him. 
Johnny also broadcasts, and the violinist 
recognizes the tone of his beloved instru- 
ment, and sets detectives on the .jazz 
player’s trail. 

There ensues a grand scramble in a 
railroad station, Max after his wife, to 
join her before she can leave for Amster- 
dam and the steamer to America, and 
Johnny to elude Daniello and the police. 
Johnny “plants” the violin in Max’s bag- 
gage, and the composer is arrested. But 
realizing that Max is a friend of Anita’s 
maid, with whom he has had a love-affair 
in Paris, Johnny jumps into the cab with 
the police and their prisoner, and suc- 
ceeds in knocking out the officers. Max 
makes the train by the skin of his teeth. 
In the confusion Daniello falls under the 
wheels of a locomotive. The colored 
man mounts to the top of the great sta- 
tion clock, and there, with the coveted 
violin in his hand, Johnny strikes up, 
while the crowd below dances. 

It is a typical movie plot, with the 
scenarist’s tricks and methods. The 
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music, too, contains all the elements of 
popular entertainment. But Krenek has 
also succeeded in mingling, to a certain 
extent, a degree of true novelty with 
these elements of jazz d la mode. The 
persistent vigor of the new German 
music, containing all the elements of 
variety, plays its part in the score. It 
is not a great opera, because Krenek’s js 
an amusing rather than a great talent. 
It is amusement raised to a high degree 
because skill and imagination have gone 
into the making. Krenek compares to 
Schoenberg as Gilbert compares to 
Browning. But stack “Johnny” along. 
side of the “Rhapsody in Blue” and it 
towers, 

Johnny makes a prophecy. At one 
place in the opera he cries: 


Da kommt die neue Welt iibers Meer 
Gefahren mit Glanz, 

Und erbt das alte Europa 
Durch den Tanz. 


In English this might read: 

“Glittering the new world crosses the 
sea, and inherits old Europe by means of 
the dance.” 

He cries this aloud, with full lungs. 
Perhaps he prophesies too much. Per- 
haps the new world would be better off 
without inheriting old Europe. And it is 
a son of this old Europe who has given 
Johnny his depth of lung and breadth of 
phrase and range of vision. 

The jazz of Broadway is a small, shal- 
low affair compared to “Johnny.” Once, 
when instrumental jazz was intended only 
for performance in the ballroom, there 
was no need for a form bigger than the 
sixteen-bar verse and the thirty-two bat 
chorus that has become law in Tin Pan 


“JONNY SPIELT AUF” AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN NEW YORK. 
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RCA RADIOLA 62—Cabinet 
model of the new RCA Super- 
Heterodyne. RCA Electro-Dy- 
namic Speaker. Beautiful 
cabinet of walnut veneer with 
maple inlays, and ingeniously 
arranged doors. 

$375 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model 
of the new RCA Super-Heterodyne. 
Finest instrument of its kind ever 
built. Simplified house-current 
operation, $147 (less Radiotrons) 








RADIOLA: 62 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


Radiola Super-Heterodynes are built 
to meet the demand for expertly de- 
signed radio receiving instruments re- 
producing broadcast programs with the 
highest possible degree of realism. These 
RCA receivers of the “60” series are 
the finest Radiolas ever offered. They 
are the product of three great associ- 
ated companies — RCA, General Elec- 


tric and Westinghouse. 


Buy with confidence ‘e where you see this sign 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
SPEAKER 106—The incompa- 
rable reproducing instrument of 
the type used in the new cabinet 
Radiolas. Operates from A.C, 
house current. $88. 
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How to choose 


a quality 


piano 


UST ask your dealer 
to show you an in- 
strument equipped with 
the famous Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross piano ac- 
tion. Such an_ instru- 
ment is sure to be a 
quality piano, for the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action is never found in 
pianos of doubtful worth. 


But get what you ask 
for! If your dealer con- 
siders your best interests 
he will gladly show you 
a piano or player piano 
with the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action. He knows 
that the piano action is 
the piano’s most vital 
part. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trade-mark 


WESSELL, 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded 1874 
NEW YORK 




















For Travel information see Pages 143 
through 163. They contain’ interesting 
announcements of dependable Railroads, 
Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours and Resort 
advertising. 
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Alley. Now that celebrated jazz orches- 
tras perform daily in every movie house 
in the land, and in every revue, a growth 
into something intended for the delight 
of the ear is in order. It is worth doing. 
The jazz orchestra is a gorgeous instru- 
ment. But no development of the re- 
sources of jazz, as such, has taken place. 
That the public will rise to such music 
is apparent. Witness the sensational suc- 
cess of the “Rhapsody in Blue,” a piece 
none too original in itself, but indicative 
of what can be done. The jazz concert 
music, such as it is, that has followed 


' Gershwin’s piece has been spineless, pas- 


| sive, devoid of the punch of Gershwin 


| Johann Strauss. 


and Krenek. It has bent the knee to the 
ossified traditions of Broadway. 

The man who breaks through those 
traditions will create a popular music in 
America that will drive away our blushes 
at the names of Arthur Sullivan and 
It will not be great 


music. No great space in future editions 


| of Grove’s dictionary will be given its 


creator’s name. But it will make the 
most satisfying and most complete use of 
the materials given, as the artist uses his 
substance, rather than the easiest and 
most obvious use of them, as is the man- 
ner of our present writers. 

Meanwhile Copland and other Ameri- 


_ can composers make of jazz a symphonic 


| ferent color. 














medium, which is a horse of quite a dif- 
In the purely popular, hu- 
morous, and theatrical field we must ad- 
mit that an Austrian has stolen a march 
on us. There is something in Johnny’s 
veins beside gin and cigarette smoke. 


Stradivarius 
Rediscovered 


HE LONG-LOST FORMULA for the Strad- , 
ivarius varnish, which modern instru- | 
been unable to | 
reproduce, and other secrets and obscuri- | 


ment makers have 
ties relating to the Cremonese violin 
maker have been brought to light, accord- 
ing to Carroll Binder, Rome correspon- 
dent for the Chicago Daily News. Mr. 
Binder writes that 280 papers, including a 
biography of Stradivarius, his will, a trea- 
tise on the art of violin making, and a list 
of the instruments made by the master 
were written by Stradivarius’ friend and 
confessor, the Jesuit Teodoro Bonavente, 


and hidden by him in a secret drawer of | 


a desk, where they remained for some 
two hundred years. Recently the desk 


came into the hands of an antique dealer, | 


who discovered the documents, which 
have been authenticated by the leading 
antiquarians of Italy. 

“A precious treatise is entitled ‘The 


| Violin and its Manufacture According to | 
| Secrets and Studies Made on My Ac- | 


| 
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Where are 
Granny’s flannels 


Perhaps they called them the “gay 
nineties” because the underwear was 
so red and so itchy. As a girl, how 
Grandma used to dread October 25th, the 
day on which the entire family switched to 
heavy flannels! 

Then early in 1890, the good newsspread 
that a pleasant medicine for colds had been 
discovered. Tiny tablets, easy to take, which 
gave quick relief and left no distress. 

Every year since, Grandma has used or 
recommended GROVE’S BROMO 
QUININE. The old reliable remedy, she 
calls it. Four generations of her family have 
used it. The laxative and tonic ingredients 
don’t merely eliminate the symptoms. They 
help nature to side-step the cold entirely 
or throw it off quickly. So Granny wears 
no flannels any more.... For your own 
sake, make sure of getting the genuine! 
Emphasize GROVE’S when asking foz 
GROVE’S BROMO QUININE. Price 30¢. 


FOR COLDS SINCE 1889 


GROVE’S 


BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 

















Earn Money 


in spare time, enrolling members 
in the Literary Guild. Liberal 
commission on new and renewal 
orders. Build a business for 
yourself. Experience not nec- 
essary. Work is dignified and 
pleasant. Address Mr. Michael 
Shepard, Dept F-7, 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF 
AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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count in Cremona in 1715, and in the 
Faith of Antonio Stradivari, Mr. Binder 
says. There are ten pages divided into 
three chapters. 

“The first deals with the wood that 
ought to be employed and that was to be 
had near Bergamo. The second deals 
with the varnish which was Stradivarius’ 
special secret and to.which is attributed 
the sounds, human as voices, emanating 
from his instruments. It also deals with 
the glue and bordering. The third chap- 
ter deals with the shape of the violin 
and its covers. There are two small de- 
signs in the text and three large ones are 
annexed which are attributed to Stradi- 
varius himself; but the handwriting of 
the treatise is hardly that of the master 
who learned to write late in life.” 


Fooling the 
Music World 


. ATTERBERG has explained. It 
will be remembered that this Swedish 
composer won the Schubert Centennial 
competition, sponsored by the Columbia 
Phonograph company, for a symphonic 
homage to Schubert. When the prize- 
winning symphony was first played in 
London Ernest Newman detected, or 
thought he detected, plagiarisms. A 
cryptic message from Atterberg was taken 
to mean that the entire work was a hoax, 
intended to see if the judges could dis- 
cover plagiarisms or not. Then came a 
derial. Now the composer gives a full- 
length explanation in the Musical Digest, 
clearing a rather tense atmosphere. 

“‘How I Fooled the Music World’ is 
the title of this article,” he begins, “but I 
really do not think that it is the music 
world I have fooled. However, I will tell 
what happened. 

“I early learned that prize works will 
always be indifferently considered, because 
they are made to order. Yet Beethoven, 
Mozart and many others of the great 
composers made several of their best 
works to order.” 

Atterberg declares that he debated for 
some time before taking part in the com- 
petition. Already he was at work on a 
symphony, and a separate sketch. Finally 
he determined to try to finish the sym- 
phony in time for the competition, but 
felt that he “must write the last move- 
ment as a satire on all those persons who 
how at the Schubert centenary suddenly 
made as if they were great enthusiasts 
and connoisseurs of Schubert-—without 
farnestly loving or knowing his works.” 
For this he found the sketch already writ- 
ten useful. 

“T felt that the competition stipulations 
Were a little reactionary,” he continues. 

“In order to show that I was not influ- 


enced by them, I wrote as an opposition 
to it—for my conscience—many a detail 
in the last and first movements much 


works. For the Schubert connoisseurs I 
made in the last movement a rather true 
citation of a famous Schubert theme.” 

The first two movements he asserts to 
be quite earnest, and not a joke. In the 
first theme of fourteen notes, however, 
there are three notes which show the same 
intervals as a theme in “Sheherazade” 
which contains nine notes. “I think it is 
reminiscence-hunting of the worst kind to 
call those three notes a plagiary,” he 
comments. “If this is plagiarism, then 
one must say ‘An der schoénen blauen 
Donaw’ is a plagiary on Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica.’ 





42 der echonen blauen Donau 





‘ 

“That is all I know about reminis- 
cences in the first two movements. 

“T do not care to explain the satire of 
the last movement. It must be heard to 
be understood—that the critics in Helsing- 
fors, Finland, recently showed. I only 
say it is satire of the same sort as Brahms 
has written in his ‘Akademische Fest 
Ouverture’ that he composed for the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, as a mark of thanks 
for his title of ‘doctor.’ He did not re- 
turn his title when the satire was dis- 
covered. His work is a good one, and so 
my symphony has been considered to be 
by eleven of the most famous musicians, 
who formed the international prize- 
awarding jury.” 

This reference to Brahms may call for 
a bit of explanation. The University of 
Breslau conferred an honorary degree on 
this German composer for his scholarly, 
academic work. Brahms responded by 
writing and conducting at the ceremonies 
involved his “Academic Festival” over- 
ture, which is built up of rather rowdy 
student songs of which the faculty didn’t 
approve. 

Mr. Atterberg concludes: 

“Tf I have fooled anyone or anything it 
must be the reminiscence-hunting critics, 
who did not find the Schubert citation, 
and some Swedish newspapers who have 
shown that they have no interest in a 
prize won by a compatriot but a very 
great interest in publishing scandalous 
matters and in trying to do damage to 
Swedish music and Swedish musicians.” 

It appears that Atterberg has vindi- 
cated himself. His remarks lead one to 
wonder how much of the “reminiscence 
hunting” directed at our jazz composers 
is justified. 
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‘Traffic 


came toa Halt 


more modern than anything in my earlier | , 


as the Chimes sent 
forth their Melody 


e meant so much to us while here,” 

agreed the survivors of a departed loved 

one, “that we wish to lose no time in honoring 

his memory now. But what type of memorial will 

serve its purpose best? What type will be appro- 

priate, reasonable in cost, lasting and vat the same 
time a beneficence to the ermal 


In their quest for 
asuitablememor- 
ial they consid- 
ered many types 
but none that 
met the require- 
ments so fully, 
or expressed the 
memorial spirit 
so beautifully as 
Golden-Voiced 
| Deagan Tower 
imes. 

On the day of 
the dedication 
“all foot traffic 
and much motor 
traffic came to a halt,” according to the choir direc- 
tor, “as the Chimes sent forth their medody.” 
A Community Time-Guide; A Joy to All 
Since then the Chimes, ringing out the stately 
notes of the Westminster peal every min- 
utes, have become a dependable and cheerful com- 
munity time-guide. The sacred concerts played 
each Sunday have become an eagerly awaited 
invitation to service—a warmly appreciated ray 
of sunshine in the lives of “shut-ins’—a compel- 
ling inspiration to the wayward—a joy to all. 


And the tablet of imperish- 
able bronze that graces the 
vestibule proclaims not only to 
those now living but to “gen- 
erations yet unborn” the name 
of the loved one in whose 
memory the Chimes were in- 
stalled and the names of those 
through whose generosity they 
Deagan Tower Chimes were possible. 


are ed eit 

an — keyboard, Is there a loved one whose 

direct from organ con- memoryyourevere? If so you will - 

sole or from an auto- find Deagan Chimes a sublime 

matic device truly and satisfying means of perpetu- 

amazing in its ating his or her memory. Litera- 
a 2 ene gene beautiful me- 





A bronze tablet, mounted in the vesti- 

bule of the church, is a permanent 

record of the one in whose memory 

the Chimes were installed and those 

through whose generosity they were 
made possible. 


iency. Price, $4375 and 
upward. mo k, mailed on request. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


307 Deagan Building .. Chicago, IL 
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Once More the Stage Coach 


N DAYS GONE BY the stage coach, clat- 
tering cheerfully along Eastern post 
roads and later over Western prairies, 
was monarch of the highways. The 
network of routes traveled by this -pic- 
turesque. vehicle provided indispensable 
links between great cities or mere fron- 
tier stockades. Then came the steam 
locomotive, and with its advent coach- 
ing passed save as the transient sport of 
millionaires. But of recent years a lineal 
descendant of the old stage coach has 
been speeding over the paved highway 
that replaces the dirt road where once 
four horses galloped in unison. 
This twentieth century stage is the 
motor bus—fast, smooth-rid- 


seat from twenty-five to twenty-nine pas- 
sengers, and sometimes even more. There 
are often toilet facilities aboard these 
monsters, and serving buffet luncheons is 
not unusual. Many of these machines are 
equipped with reclining seats on the 
Morris chair principle. By May, buses 
with sleeping accommodations are ex- 
pected to appear. The buses run steadily 
day and night on their long runs, drivers 
alternating every 200 miles, and passen- 
gers either sleeping in their reclining 
seats or stopping off for the night, then 
catching the next day’s bus. Twenty-five 
miles an hour is the average .touring 
speed, varying, of course, with traffic 


conditions and local speed ordinances, 
Important central hubs for bus travel 
whence radiate many routes, include New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
Philadelphia, and other large cities, 
From New York there is a regular bus 
service to Boston, 240 miles; to Cleve. 
land, 600 miles; to Rochester, 375 miles: 
to Washington, Albany, and Pittsburgh; 
and to Chicago, via Pittsburgh, 1,500 
miles. Most ambitious of all is the line 
to Los Angeles, with a change at Pitts. 
burgh, by way of Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Amarillo, and El Paso, which covers 3,500 
miles. Service from New York to Flor. 
ida is offered during the season. The 
New York-Los Angeles excur- 





ing, and pleasing to the fas- 
tidious voyager. Lacking per- 
haps the romance of its prede- 
cessor, it offers instead a quick 
efficiency. So pleasant are its 
journeys through the open 
country that travelers tend to 
forsake the railway coach for 
it; and the railroads, by the 
same token, tend to adopt the 
motor bus as their own. 

There are about 92,000 
buses of various kinds in the 
United States, of which about 
half run on regular carrier 
routes on definite schedules. 
The finest of these are driven 
by up-to-date six or eight- 
cylinder gasoline motors of 
great flexibility and power, 
and in Philadelphia an oil- 
burning apparatus is being in- 
troduced which may effect a 
great saving in fuel. 

The most spectacular phase 
of modern bus work is long- 
distance touring, which now 
takes place with clock-like 
regularity between definite 
points. This service is run on 
systematic schedules, usually 
costing the passenger between 
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sion may be made in one week 
of steady running, or in ten 
days of easier locomotion. 
Another kind of bus travel 
is the so-called all expense 
tour, for pleasure, differing 
from long distance bus work, 
whose main object is to reach 
a destination with a maximum 
of speed and efficiency. Dis- 
tances vary greatly with this 
mode of travel, the all expense 
feature referring to a flat sum 
which the tourist pays for 
transportation, accommod- 
tions, meals, privileges of 
sight seeing, and so forth. A 
party often decides on its own 
destination, route, and_ the 
duration of its pleasure tour. 
There are short trips about 
the important cities, as 
Coney Island in New York o 
to New Jersey through the 
new Holland Tunnel beneath 
the Hudson River. The many 
National Parks all have theit 
special tours, and railroads sel 
transcontinental tickets with 
side trips to be taken in this 
fashion. But the important 
distinction between the two 








2% and 2% cents per mile. 
The great vehicles employed 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway. 
THE MODERN STAGE COACH IN BRYCE CANYON, UTAH. 


types of bus travel is that this 
latter kind is flexible and often 
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The West Coast of Mexico 


— centuries off the beaten path 


Now the route of 
fast, modern trains 


PICTURESQUE in gay-colored blanket, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, and sandals, an 
Indian lad strolls beside a great wooden- 
wheeled, ox-drawn cart. Not far distant 
the lazy splash of a fountain catches the 
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sun from a white adobe wall that only 





Spain could have inspired. 


What world is this? Although but 300 miles 
—overnight in a comfortable Pullman —tiom 
Arizona’s southern boundry, it is 300 years 
from the world you know. Centuries seemed to 
have dropped from time as you slept. 


Old Mexico!—the little-known, the little un- 
derstood. A and of mysterious origin and vast 
antiquity. Yet in many ways as new as tomor- 
row. Visit the West Coast! How rich the re- 
ward to those who come now. Business will see 
an Old World in the full promise of rebirth. All 
will delight in a civilization that has long held 
aloof from change. 


Come, just as this land is awakening. Before 
sightseeing buses crowd out the old-world 
open carriage. Even now the tractor crawls past 
the oxen and wooden plough. Find now, for 
yourself, the ruins of a civilization history has 
never chronicled, the Aztecs and Toltecs—the 
markings of Spanish Conquistadores, who with 


Cortez lashed this land for gold. Dine in the 
open garden-patio of Old World cafes before 
they are rebuilt for the Americano soon to come. 


Your comfortable trip down the West Coast 
will seem a swift parade of many foreign lands, 
so startling are its contrasts. At Magdalena, 
reached early in your journey, you see the San 
Francisco Xavier Mission built in 1690, an 
early link in the California chain. Many other 
Mexican Missions, no less than the famous 
cathedrals, offer the traveleran interesting study. 


In contrast to the ancient missions, a great 
Southern Pacific icing plant, at Empalme, 
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strikes a modern note. Thousands of 
carloads of perishables each winter roll 
through here destined to dining tables of 
the United States. On down the coast, at 
times through jungles that will suddenly 
give way to fields of sugar cane, tomatoes, 
peas, corn or bananas; or your train will 
climb mile-high to a plateau where rise cragged 
mountains and volcanoes. Many miles of road- 
-bed evidence as difficult an engineering feat 
as the world has ever seen. You'll pause at 
quaint little cities, such as Mazatlan and Guay- 
mas, nestling peacefully to the edge of land- 
locked harbors. The blue, tropical sea, the 
long sweep of sandy beach dotted with cocoanut 
palms make a stopover difficult to resist. 


From Los Angeles modern Pullmans bear 
you without change, through Tucson, Ari- 
zona, the border city of Nogales, more than 
1100 miles down the West; Coast to Guada- 
lajara, *‘ Pearl of the Occident’’. From the East, 
trains of both the SuNseT and GOLDEN STATE 
RovutTE serve Tucson, thé starting point of this 
fascinating sidetrip. 

Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago, for your copy of beautifully 
illustrated book, ‘«*West Coast of Mexico’’. 


Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico 











Dalecarlia 
RIENDLY people in bril- 
liant native costumes... 

rolling pastures — silver Takes 

and birch=clad hills... charm- 
ing peasant houses... lovely 
gardens bright with flowers. 

That’s Dalecarlia—Sweden’s 


Arcady! 


Enter Europe through Sweden’s 
friendly door. See a country of 
inspiring ruins, impressive 
scenery and a brilliant historic 
background. Travel through 
the beautiful [ake and chateau 
district... tarry a while at 
the fashionable seaside resorts 
- «. visit the walled city of 
Visby and lovely Stockholm — 
Venice of the North. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish-American Line, or 
via London or Paris by convenient 
boat or train service — ten hours 
by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet from any 


travel bureau or write 
SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, Dept. 3A 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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subject to the rider’s whim, while long 
distance travel has all the determined 
characteristics of a Twentieth Century 
Limited! 

Travel by bus has many pleasing as- 
pects. The passenger may see as much 
of the country as from a privately owned 
automobile, without 
the distractions of 
driving. The buses 
pass through the 
heart of all great 
cities encountered, 
so that a good per- 
spective may be ob- 
tained of urban as 
well as of rural life. 
Nor is reading im- 
possible when un- 
der way, despite 
the popular concep- 
tion, for the new 
“parlor cars” and 
“greyhounds” are 
easy riding and 
easy of manipula- 
tion to a surprising 
degree. 

Covering perhaps 
1,800,000 miles an- 
nually over our 
state highway sys- 
tems, and handling 
close to 3,000,000,- 
000 passengers in a year, nearly 17,000 
miles of sightseeing bus routes alone were 
operated during the tourist season of 
1928. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is one of 
our major transportation systems which 
have recognized the importance of bus 
transportation. After several years of 
study it has now announced that a com- 
plete codrdination of rail and motor pas- 
senger service will be inaugurated on its 
lines. The passengers may ride across 
country all day by bus, transferring to 
the railroad’s sleeping cars for continued 
travel by night. Substantial inter- 
ests in several important bus lines have 
already been acquired by the railroad. 
The same principle was adopted last year 
by a combination of air and rail travel. 


Iron Ships 


and Iron Men 


cy THE EVENING of January 20 I was 
sailing from Pensacola for Naples, 
when I met a violent hurricane. Damage 
was reported to the chain of my steering 


rudder. I gave orders for maneuvering 
the rudder by hand, an order which was 
splendidly executed by the crew in spite 
of the heavy seas which relentlessly 
dashed over the poop and swept into the 
ship’s cabins and holds.” 


CAPTAINS MANNING AND FRIED 


Such is the picture painted by Giu- 
seppe Favaloro—captain of the Italian 
freighter Florida—of the beginning of a 
battle with the elements which lasted two 
days and nights. Truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction, and no imaginative writer 
could weave a story so packed with thrills 
and pathos as this 
simple tale related 
by two ship cap. 
tains, rescuer and 
rescued. 

“All night we 
worked hard and 
feverishly to repair 
the damage. Sud- 
denly a huge wave 
dashed against us. 
We clung to any- 
thing to escape be- 
ing buried in the 
ocean.” The cap- 
tain, chief engineer, 
chief officer, second 
officer, and two 
members of the 
crew were injured 
by that blow. The 
next morning “an- 
other roaring, colos- 
sal wave reared it- 
self in mid-air and 
crashed ‘against the 
poop, carrying 
away the emergency steering wheel. To 
make matters worse, the chain of the 
rudder was damaged again. That was the 
elements’ verdict on the Florida, which 
thus found itself at the utter mercy of 
the seas. I then sent out anSOS... 
Every available pump was put to work 
by the crew, who continued all night in 
a mad effort to save the ship.” 

We leave the Florida for a moment 
and take a place in the radio room of the 
America, 350 miles away. Curiously 
enough this ship is commanded by Cap- 
tain George Fried, who achieved un- 
dying fame just three years earlier by 
rescuing the crew of the British freighter 
Antinoe, while in command of the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

“In very bad condition,” sputtered the 
wireless. “Broken rudder. Sea very tre- 
mendous. Broken lifeboats. Please say 
when you think to be in my position.” 
That message reached Captain Fried at 
1.25 in the afternoon of January 22. 
And the answer was: “Expect to be in 
your vicinity daylight.” The remainder 
of that afternoon and all the night, be- 
fore the onrushing liner could arrive! 

But when daylight came the America 
could not find the sinking ship. The 
Florida’s captain had lost most of his 
navigating equipment, and there was later 
found to be an error of 150 miles in his 
reported position. All day long the ships 

Continued on page 149 
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eo HOTEL~ RESORT Y 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1 


1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAG 


AZINES 


CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
ond WORLD'S WORK 


‘or space and rates in our departments write to ._ 
THE WHERETO.GO BUREAU, Ine, 8 Beacon. Street, Boston. Maié., U. & A. 


WHERE-TO-G 








LONDON ENG. 


LOS ANCELES CAL. 











Scotland 


Scotland stands on the threshold of 
the storied lands of the Old World. 
It is a land whose history is a 
romance and whose romances are 
history. Its scenery is a fitting 
background for the characters who 
have played their parts in its stirring 
story characters whom Burns 
and Scott have made immortal. 
Edinburgh is a worthy capital for 
this land of romance. The mighty 
rock of Arthur’s Seat looks down 
ona city of astounding beauty, a 
city that casts a magic spell on all 
who come within its walls. 

Let the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway take you to Scotland this 
year. LMS travel is famed 
throughout the world for its come 
fort and speed. 


L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


ayy ed bamphlets from T. R. Dester 

(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
Ry. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S§ agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 


Wiere-To-Go Travel influence is world ng 
nays advertise e as widely as you are able. 


TOURS 


Europe 
x \ Escorted (Tours 
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COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 
A hundred Hostelries— 
quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised —wherecourtesy 
to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and found. 
A booklet with particulars of 
the interesting places in which 
these Inns are situated may be 
had on request from: 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston 


or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W.C.2 





“Within Easy Reach of Everythins 


Hole, CLARK 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 


| 


Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plat 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Diin- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th. | 





EL 


LOS ANGELES 


A quiet atmosphere that appeals | 
to persons of refinement. World- | 
famous cafe. Convenient loca | 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on | 





NEW ORLEANS LA. 





Th St.Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 




















When writing to these _advertisers will you 





please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 


HOTEL 


GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD,N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 
Ideal 


home life. 
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Cruising the 
WORLD’S 
SMOOTHEST 
wAlyEeet 





For a wonderful change this season 
« « » See Alaska. Here isa vacation 
trip unlike any you have ever taken 
. + «Surpassing in interest, thrills and 
delightful travel any you have ever 
enjoyed . . . romantic Indians, curi- 
ous Totems, picturesque cities, un- 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


SPRING 


ee0e AND eee 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


Mediterranean 


THE first cruise to visit Car- 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 
¢> North Africa, Spain, France, 
Italy and “Dalmatia. Sailing 
April 8, on S.S. “Carinthia.” 
Rates, $ 725 and upward 


North Cape 
WitTH a side trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow, The complete 
northern cruise, including Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, Hatatead 
Esthonia. Sailing on June 2G 

Rates, $800 and upward 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


ALonG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest, 
Rome and Granada. Sailing 
June 29, on S.S. ‘‘ Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 


ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 


On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21,1930. 
Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., BOsTON, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 


The Where-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 


| HOLLAND 
OF COURSE YOU ARE GOING TO 


Beautiful Holland 


THIS SUMMER 


| —— and 7 
Tl ravel bureau 
Dept. A, NE HERLANDS RAILWAYS 
32 Broadway, New Yor 


| NEW YORK 
HOTEL ST. JAMES 


eee sous 109-13 WEST 45th ST. — BETWEEN Beh 


AND BROAOWAY 


we hoe! of quiet devin having the amewphee 


Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PresioeNT 


paralleled beauty! You have choice 
of several unordinary tours . . - 
here are just two: 

9 or 12 DATS 50.20 mane to 
Round — including meals $100 


and 
—4,000 miles of glorious 
19 DAYS voyaging. Round trip, - 


cluding meals and berth $1 88 
Sailings from Seattle every few days. 


Ask your localrailroad 
or tourist agent for de- 














WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best homesin N. America. These megazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
every member of the fam ilies where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 
highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to 
travel among the very finest class of prospects. 
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the world’s trails .. 


chair... 


Club now. 
‘Membership’ includes: 
(1)—The Running Tide.. 


quently published. 


ly travel magazine. 
lets from all over the world 


leges when you go abroad/ 


CUNARD 


25 Broadway, New York’ 


takes you over 


places into your home... fire 
your imagination ...take you 
over the world’s glamerous 
trails...carry the romance 
of many lands to your arme 


CRUISES-TOURS _ 


ei 


“Ifthe wanderlust is in your 
blood... Cunard Travel Club 
will bring the lure of far 


Whether you are planning to 
travel now or later... or 
are a confirmed stay-at-home 
«+.-join the Cunard Travel 


intimate Club bulletin, fre 


(2)—The Cunarder <. . large; 
beautifully illustrated month: 


(3) — Travel Library... Book: 


(4)—Vahiable special privi-! 


Send coupon below with one 
dollar for full membership. 
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Hi: are trips to the|} 


Z —to quiet woods—to 
Wonderland—to the top of 
the world! Glorious trips for 
you to choose from—and we'll 
gladly send free booklets with 
pictures and information 


about them if you will mail 
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Very unusual ... but 
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See your trip abroad 
from 232 itineraries cov- 
ering all countries of Europe 
during summerof 1929. Prices 
from $295 to $1074. England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and France—all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include all 
necessary expenses from time 
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ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 


154 Boylston Street, Boston 
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of sailing until return. Con- 
genial parties personally con- 


commodations on Canadian Pacific 
steamships via the scenic St. Law- 
rence Sea-Way to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just like a 
big house party! Large amount of 
motor travel in Europe. Ask for 
beautiful 40-page illustrated “Book- 
let E29” sent free on request. 


Art Crafts 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 603, 1606 N. Michigan : 
CHICAGO 

















When writing to these advertisers will you 
lease mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
t will be greatly to your advantage to doso. 


ANAMA— 
( Peru-Chile 
Via Havana 


—by the famous liners, ** Ebro” 
and “ Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
appointments. Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


ACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York or local travel agent. 





























46 West 46th Street-—NEW YORK 


European Tours Independent & Conducted 
W.) 


FRENCH TRAVEL BU 
22 Place de la Madelting Faith ome 


* | Train Trips. 
. j let. 








The seven magazines The Where-to-yo Bureau 
( quality publications, 
and welcome visitors monthlyin our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


uses regularly are all 





RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 


ALLAN RANCH, 2.223'3R223% 
Beyond All Roads! 

In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 

Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Boo 
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Limited number. 
For Booklet and full details write to 


vacation. 


ALAKA 
MONTANA 
3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country, An ideal place to spend a summer 
Reasonable rates. 


t 
Mr. & Mrs. JAMES HUNTER, Miles City, Montana 


AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the finest 
ships in the service, luxurious all outside state- 
rooms. 





STUDENT 


better hotels. 


send you free illustrated booklet 
No. A8 on Student European 





Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 


Tours. Write us. And Up 
International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


CANADA 


BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 





GRIZZLY BEA yo wey sm ad Calling wees a josene and Trinidad. 
ideal surroundings; results guaranteed b: tet 3. 
5-H. Munro, Kevelstoke, BG Gneea 8.8, VOLTAIRE verte: WAURAN 





MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 





80 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J. 


HORSEBACK _ Camping Trip in 


anadian Rockies, June 
28-Aug. 31. Half Trip possible. Caroline Hinman, 
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Ask the Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department. 
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attractive and congenial. , |; 
whole ship entirely for you 
own useand a party of your 
friends .. . spacious accomm. 
dations for sixteen . . , com 
fortable modern well-arrange| 
staterooms. .. all outside,,, 
beds... hot and cold runniy 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms ... ample deck space 


The ships used for they 
private tours are combinatio 
freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacemen 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic, 
One of these ships sails ever 
week from New York, For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply 


Leading Travel Services or 





5 Broadway, New York 











The Travel Land 
of 
Constant Delights 


-.. Charming, thrilling, mystifying wm 
land of strange contrasts and inspin 
places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 





a land of invigorating climate where th 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonderslears) 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied. ‘ 
You will see many things that es 
only in South Africa: 


Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamonds 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 fet 
deep 

Thrilling Zulu War Dances 

Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 


Travel is most comfortable .... pal 
steamers take you there .... comidll” 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... 800°") 
tres .... comfortable railroads ... Alo 
modern sports. a 
~ Write for full illustrated travel lites 
and booklet H B-6 to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL B 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


11 Broadway New York Giv 








your agent 
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CRUISES-TOURS TRAVEL-TOURS 


FAT EORREA SWITZERLAND! 


via the'SPANISH AMERICAS" 











The economical way, about $10 a day 
on the only line offering 8 visits in the 
“Spanish Americas,'’ including the 
Panama Canal, Colombia, S. A., Nicara- 
gua, El Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 
Popular steamers. Spacious decks. All out- 
side rooms. Orchestras. Swimming pools. 
Excellent cuisine. Large cool upper-deck 
dining room, one sitting. Frequent sailings 
from New York and San Francisco and Los 

















ling Angeles. Stop in Havana, eastbound. 

blie Booklet ‘*E’’ on request, 

aCe, PANAMA MAIL §.S.C0.(J 
ese 10 Hanover Sq. New York 



































lips 

at Electrification adds to the 

the smooth, restful, clean flight 

rk, 18D ray ysl ao Hap Spiseciend ae axe 

H j= it makes the country more 

tic, Sailings. Every Two Weeks beautiful than ever. 

0 “ The Line with the Complete Tour Service” 

or HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 

ion motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar-|] « e « « And when the fleets 
bara offers fascinating tours via Havana or 

A direct. PANAMA—18 days—$250. PERU last fall brought back 
—32 days— #49. PERU—CHILF—4 days || from Europe the tens of 


—$8. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—60 
days — $765. Diversified, completely ar- thousands of contented 


ranged shore trips under direction of ship’s |} Americans their praise for 
Officer, Excellent All-Year Climate, S 1 d 
For Booklets TM address witzerland was unani- 


GRACE LINE 10#never Sa. mous....the outstanding 
calle soc Al Loe | event of the entire trip in 
EU R O E — respect! Do we need 
j to add any superlatives to 
HYGRADE TOUR, June 15. Magnifi- |] this recommendation ? 
cent S.S. “Conte Biancamano.”’ First 
1S OTHER TOURS depart June and 
1 epart June an 
July. Select, Moderate and Student You too want to i hes best 
Class. Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch || «+++ Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Canals, ete. i British Isles Tour. Swiss- |] Ouchy, Montreux-Les Avants, 
ac ores our. Oorway iours. ™ 
Low Rates—$675 and up. Itinerary E-9. Martigny-Chamonix, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken- 
NORWAY, swEDEN, DENMARK Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
- NORTH care ——— Zermatt- ye, Furka- 
itineraries arrange: y candinavian Oberal risons Zurich, 
Expert. Booki ll North Cape Pp, G iJ 
Cruises, Booklet N- 7 a Nort 4Pe || Lucerne and its Lake District, 
ka and Pacific Coast Tours. The best |} St. Gothard and Lugano. 
in American Travel. Booklet A-9 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 


oe | West 40th Street, New York Write us for literature and 


further information, using 
the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 











Independent Fees 


” EUROPE 


Suggested itineraries to suit ine 
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the dividual requirements prepared 
" without obligation. Private Autos ss 
av mobile Tours arranged. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“i ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
40 European Offices Please send me illustrated booklets and 
For descriptive booklets apply map. 219 
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Summer Cruise 


EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard- 
Anchor Liner “California” from 
New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive 
cruise ...a perfectly ideal 
Vacation Combination 
—Europe and the 
Mediterranean. ..a proven 
itinerary —Madeira, Cadiz, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Leghorn, 
Monaco... returning via 


London and Paris with 
opportunity to visit any 
other part of Europe. 
EUROPE 
Spring and Summer 


Let us plan for you and 
work up your own plans. 
Study our informative 
booklets; individual travel 
or group travel of every 
variation. We have 200 
European offices—at your 
serviceat every mainpoint 
—88 years of travel ex- 
perience and the largest 
\ travel organization. 
























Popular Tours 


By the economical care- 
free “Tourist Third 
Cabin.” Itineraries include 
Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours to Christian 
Shrines .. . The Land of 
the MidnightSun...Classic 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
» « - New Russia... 
Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth fps New York 
and Branches 


























178 _178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Wi 
Buston, Jor spuced: rates in our denartment: (LEADING COLLEGE TOURS 








schools in 1928. 200 All Ex pe Tours) 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston 


Our advertisers waste no money tn presentin 
Send for Illustrated Literature their invitations to people who cannot accept. 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU (Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide, 


Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. ) 


Independent or Conducted Trips 


~ 63 DAYS $405] seater 




















@ $267 to $1300 up. Ask for Book W-1, 





: Sic So. Tatchigan, Chicene? = 20 West 34th Street, New York 














OOOOOOOOOR ES x ROOK ; Name In co-operation with 
EANG Vawson.LidZ een Z 
512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York | 





Booey 3000 aes from 700 colleges and Ps 
Ss 
-: up. First ot peees. Send for booklet. | @ 








li Expenses. Seven Countries. ¢ 
Ask for booklet "VT" } MARTIN TRAVEL SERVICE 





American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


—Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities— Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 


Credit if desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 






















Le 





CRUISES-T OURS 


| NEW a 


CALIFORNIA 








via HAVANA and the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


Now you can travel over the 
fascinating Recreation Route in 
supreme luxury on the famous 
new S. S. Virginia, or her sister 
ship, theS S. California, larg- 
est liners ever puilt under 
the American flag. Fortnightly £ 
schedule of sailings, alternating 
with the popularS.S. Mengolia. 


Route: New York, Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego (Co- 
ronado Beach), Les Angeles, 
San Francisco. 13 days, Coast 
to Coast. 


Apply No. 1 Broadway, New York, } 
460 Market Street, San Francisco, | 
our offices elaewhere, ev authorized { 
S. S. or R.R. ageni:. ; 


hewn Pure 








fonama facific line 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 

NORWAY ,AN?, WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 

ss ‘“‘Lancastria” sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
viera, Sweden, Norway,Edinburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London). 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 
Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
EUROPE — $305 UP 
Student tours offering a happy combination 
of congenial companionship with economy 


of travel. Send for Booklet W 


CARLETON ‘TOURS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


to Europe or the Mediterranean. 
Sailings March, April, May, June, 
July. Many delightful motor trips; 
Italian Hill Towns, Alpine Passes, 
Riviera, Chateau Country, Thames 
Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands. Exceptional guides. 
28 years’ successful experience. 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLES TOURS 


447-B PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 
. Where-To-Go for Apel closes March 1 


Where- To-Go blankets U.S. income tax payers 
EUROPE 


,Oing to Gurope 
b onanaghnon for FREE BOOK how two or 


























reatest travel value offered, 
Send for circular “‘CE’’, 
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NO) Pr HOTEL-RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT Oy = 


EL PASO TEXAS CRUISES-TOURS 


From NEW YORK to EUROPE 
via NORTH CAPE and 
MIDNIGHT SUN LAND 























<= <a sine * . Si ‘The cenic “Rot ut and all travel nausea. Mothersil' 
= ie er old world cus. ™ 


‘ 38 day cruise to Iceland, North Ca brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
6 minutes qway Mthat| || Norway and its Fjords, Sweden, | adermdemee cai 


‘fi 


6F car fare WEST Demnark, Scotland, mse char- 





he n sunshine~-continental : = Mod b 
m!...21,000 ton Munson isita foreign country... Modern caba- 

: : rets vie with a 300 year old mission for 
sail fortnightly from {{ your interest in Juarez. El Paso offers 
for Rio de Janeiro, you metropolitan comforts in the New 

; cand B A ' 1]\ Southwest of oil, mining, smelting re- OS 4 
menos Re 11) fining, cotton and cattle raising develop- up ‘ : anage Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
ment...an sacerpesees all- a % pas ; 


: sunshine. ‘ z es “| WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
with 331 days of healthfu e. * f ? }| can afford and always desire the best of every- 


Teras and Junres, Stor of El Pai brig OR \ s : thing. Seven high class magazines present 
and largest cities on the border. : uire. : these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Pa SLT NS = Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 














month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 


JAMES BORING S TRAVEL SERVICE Inc excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York their high standing. 

312 a Francisco rare et Our departments undeniably exert tho most 
EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 

rs le accordi fs 

= Dixie Tours E Box mtn Westie FLowipa | S72 Plans mad ee 
Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 




















Our advertisers waste no money in pr 


ae 
Quality Service to Advertisers 
their invitations to people who eannot accept. NEW MEXICO re-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading Bor apacevand xeleu bloaee’! werite dicectite 


Where-To-Go Travel influence ts world wide.| aton, N. M. SEABERG ROTEL aon of the best homes in North America monthly. | The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


7 high class magazines present your claims effec- 
our ay Nagy wh Panter A Aeeed save ol 175 rooms. Rate, $1 to #5. Art aanieaad 5 ely, exerting a powerful influence richly earned Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S, 


if we are expected to show you press proofs. 500 paintings in connection in their many years of Quality Service. income tax payers on $5.000 and over. 























“ne team towers | | Finish This Story 











and women who are earning extra 


income by selling eo wo | 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS an 
the GOLDEN BOOK. | f or : O ursel f 


pater ¢. ng Corp. 
gency ivisio’ ss P 7 
58 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy” 


Please send supplies. 

—you can imagine his kind—was waiting down- 
| * stairs. He knew where champagne and music 
9 0 AALS LAE RRS R ABAD oR 4 . could be had. But that night she didn’t go. That 
was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 
O. Henry tells it in a story. Read it. 


F ¥: \ If you do not know this and the 273 other 
or our famous stories in this collection—if you have 
e e 4 not laughed and loved and hated and shed a few 
Foreign Trip tears with these men and women, there is a 
a great treat in store for you. Here is your chance 
to sail the seas of romance. Here is a writer 
O HAVE your travel who starts you well on the way—sets fire to 
funds in convenient and your imagination—and then away you go. 


safeguarded form take ad , Who is this great writer—the one acclaimed by mil- 

Guaranty Letter of Credit. , a lions of people as our greatest American short-story 
It will assure to you also teller? 

the courtesies and _ varied 


services of our European 
offices and of our banking 


correspondents throughaut Just as an extra urge to you to use the attached coupon now rather than wait till a birthday or 
the world. anniversary, we are going to give 


Obtainable at banks FREE—To. Those Who Are Prompt! 


throughout the country or 
from this Company direct. 6 volumes of E. Phillips RY NY NER CORI SRNR ROT ENR ISL AEE GEREN NES RD NNER Soren Oat 


: Oppenheim—mystery, .adven- Just Use the Coupon’ 883” 
Booklet, “Guaranty Service ture, intrigue. REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
to Travelers,’ on request You_may sénd me on approval, charges paid by you, 
O. Henry’s 274 complete stories, bound up into 12 hand- 
some volumes, stamped in gold. Also 6 volumes 
Oppenheim. 
Tf I keep the books I wili remit $1.50 in 5 days, and 
then $2.00 a month for 9 months for the O. Henry set 
only and keep the Mystery Stories FREE. Otherwise 
I will, within 10 days, return both sets at your expense. 





Name 


























This is your chance—the last 


Guaranty Trust Company ; chance you will ever have to get 


‘ these best O. Henry stories at 
of New York half price and these absorb- 


140 Broadway ingly interesting stories of one 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS of the most popular writers of 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP today FREE. 












































You can buy 


Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


{Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. « »« and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
—the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal — a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the first class. 


The » organization of 
Srv Latter 


RADIO IN 


EVERY ROOM 
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sought each other. At 2.30: “Our con- 
dition has become very bad.” At 3.45: 
“IT beg you to do all that is possible.” 
At 4.48: “I beg you send some rockets.” 
At 6.15: “We see you.” From eleven 
in the morning of one day till six in the 
evening of the next, thirty-two exhausted 
men on a sinking ship had waited for aid 
to reach them. 

At this point we let Captain Fried 
take up the story: 

“Chief Officer Harry Manning, with 
eight members of crew, including Junior 
Engineer W. J. Clark, Bos’nmate A. Wil- 
son, Chief Storekeeper S. Bracco, Sail- 
maker J. Taltes, Master at Arms V. Wal- 
eck, Quartermaster W. Trettin, Able- 
Bodied Seamen F. Kellam and J. Harro- 
bin, were lowered in No. 1 fireboat and 
proceeded to Florida. 

“Getting alongside was very difficult 


owing to her heavy list and her lee rail | 
being under water, sending a tremendous | 
Getting nearer, Officer Manning | 
threw a line on board, keeping about fifty 

instructed Florida’s | 
crew, one at a time pulling themselves | 
through the water by this line to the | 
boat, where they were dragged on board | 


surge. 


feet distant, and 


by the boat crew. The bow oarsman 
spoke Italian and translated all instruc- 
tions and orders. 

“Things went along in this fashion 
until the line carried away due to a heavy 
surge. 
hauled back on board the Florida. 
lifeboat was again maneuvered success- 


| fully and a line placed aboard and thus | 
succeeded in getting the entire crew off | 
The captain was the | 


and into our boat. 
last to leave. 


“The boat then loaded with forty-one | 


men, nine members of boat crew and 
thirty-two rescued, 


The weather by this time had reached 
gale force with violent snow and rain 
squalls, with a high sea running. 

“Ship’s side was strung with ladders, 
monkey rope and cargo nets and our 
highly prized two home-made breeches 
buoys, which proved invaluable in getting 
the injured men on board. Not a single 
man of the crew was able to climb up the 
ship’s side unassisted. They were in a 
pitiable condition.” 


Iron ships and wooden men? He who 


has scoffed at modern seamen is hiding | 


his head in shame. Yet the story as we 
have retold it here had to be coaxed from 
those who played the leading parts. 
Here is Captain Fried’s original report: 

“8.30 P. M. January 23. Now stand- 
ing by Florida.” 

“10.10 P. M. 
Florida. Fried.” 


Rescued crew S. S. 





A man half way over had to be | 
The | 


turned about and | 
headed for the America, which was then | 
in a position to leeward of the Florida. | 





. + -for the best 
Vacation in 
éurope 


Summer days in Devon, in apple 
blossom time, are the most glo- 
rious daysyou can spend abroad. 
Stand on the very spot whence 
Drake watched the sails of the 
mighty Armada crowding on 
the horizon. 


Roam around the homeland 
_ of Sir Walter Raleigh, Frobisher 
and Hawkins. In Devon and the 
Westof England the atmosphere 
of bygone eras is delightfully en- 
twined with the luxury of today 
.and the countless pages of 
England’s history and romance 
are still preserved in stone and 
spirit. 

Shakespeare’s house...the home of 
William Penn and the graveyard where 
he sleeps...the resting place of Elihu 
Yale; literary and romantic landmarks 
that you will remember for many years 
to come. England with her customs 
and age-old chivalry will attract and 
please.Americans more than any other 
country in Europe. Land at Plymouth 
in the heart of Devon and begin your 
wanderings in the west. 


Guide No. 56, containing maps and illustrations, 
will be gladly sent to you on application 


K. W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN > 


and 
SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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Hameure - AMERICAN 
LINERS have carried the elite of the 
world “Across the Atlantic.” The 
worlds of society, business, art, music 
—zthe prominent in every walk of life, 
have added their names to Hamburg- 
American passenger lists. And there 
is still another passenger whose name 
is never listed though he is always 
there — “Health.” “Health” crosses 
with every one via the Hamburg- 
American Line. 


——PLEASURE CRUISES" 


Glo the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main 


S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
Mar. 27 — 16 days Rates — $200 up 


Cio Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S, RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., ‘San Fran- 
cisco, Citizens’ Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or foont 
Steamship and Tourist Agents. 
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London Beneath 
the Surface 


Eben STREETS of every great city possess 
their secrets, known to but a few who 
have wooed and won them. You think 
you know some thoroughfare, yet its very 
essence may have eluded you through 
your ignorance of the history of a house 
or church whose presence lends romance 
and charm. London is rich in such at- 
mosphere, but like most rebuilt cities, its 
relics are often veiled from a casual ob- 
server’s view. 

“The Londoner himself is notoriously 
indifferent to such things,” says E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor in the January Living 
Age, “which may be likened to inanimate 
prophets in their own country, but the 
visitor—the American visitor in particu- 
lar—delights in noting them, perhaps be- 
cause they form a link between him and 
his forbears, to whom they were familiar 
in an earlier state.” 

Piccadilly, for instance, is the longest 
street in London without a lamp-post, 
while in the Pall Mall district John Street 
(the shortest street in the city) is the only 
one that boasts but a single house. Be- 
fore the entrances to the Atheneum and 
United Service Clubhouses are two low 
stone blocks which bear 
These were so placed to aid the Duke of 
Wellington (a member of both clubs) in 
mounting his horse. While the Bank of 
England, a somewhat elderly structure, re- 
tains within its official precincts a grave- 
yard originally attached to a church which 
stood upon the present banking site. 

The chapel on the south side of Black- 
friars Bridge, which once echoed to the 
eloquence of Rowland Hill, is now a cen- 


struck by lightning in 1764, was reduced 
by eight feet and the stones removed are 


Place, Henley. Beneath Farringdon Road 
and New Bridge Street flows the Fleet 


ern heights to the river. The Westbourne 
stream flows in a sewer, coming out of 
the Park by the Albert Gate and later 
crossing the railway line at Sloan Square 
station. 

“There is curiosity, even romance some- 
times, in the very street names of Lon- 
don,” continues the writer. Windmill 
Street and Hay Hill are self-explanatory, 
recapturing a rusticity lost today. Qual- 
ity Court was once a fashionable district, 
its houses constructed in 1720. And there 
are the many erstwhile “markets,” whose 
names constitute a memorial. 

As to hansom cabs, there is one in the 
London Museum—“but they are now al- 
most as désmodés as sedan chairs, or 
horse omnibuses, or the red-coated shoe- 





blacks who once dotted and incarnadined 





inscriptions. | 


ter of boxing; the steeple of Saint Bride’s, | 


now to be seen in the grounds of Park | 





Why bear the 
ills you have? 


when a visit to 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 
will cure you 


Every year thousands of suf. 
ferers from Heart-diseases, 
arteriosclerosis, rheumatism, 
gout, stomach troubles and 
nervous disorders find relief 
in the health giving Waters 
and the special treatments 
provided at Bad-Nauheim. 


Plenty of  amuse- 
ments; first class con- 
certs; all kinds of 
sports; excellent mo- 
toring. 





For free information 
and literature apply to 
any first-class travel 
agency or 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
46 West 40th Street 
New York City 








Stream, washing its way from tke north- | 

















$ $ $ 


How to get extra dollars 


is a problem which presents itself 
from time to time. 


Here is the 
Answer! 


Enlist as a representative for 4% RR. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS Fo 3.29 
and GOLDEN BOOK 4% outa 
and watch your idle .¢% of Reviews 
hours grow ,¢° Corp. 
profitable. @° Agency Dept. 


°° 55—5th Avenue 
oe” New York City, N. Y- 


oe Please tell me about your 
o plan. 
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the London streets.” Even a carriage and 
pair is infrequently seen, while the his- 
toric top hat has vanished save for wed- 

‘ dings, funerals, and bank porters. “And 
so the centuries mix,” Mr. Chancellor 
concludes. 


Once American, 
Always Royal 


VEN IN MILITARY circles few know 

that so thoroughly British a regi- 
ment as the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Sixtieth Foot, is non-British in its or- 
igin and early history. Yet such is the 
case, as Burton Stillman demonstrates 
in the Spur. The Royal Rifles were 
organized in New York City during the 
year 1756, and their pre-Revolutionary 
title was ‘Royal Americans.” Upon the 
capture of Yorktown, which terminated 
the war, they sailed away, never to re- 
turn to their native land. 

The force was created by John 
Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun, at 
the time commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in the colonies. It was 
also led by the famous Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst—that arch enemy of “the 
Frenchmen and the Indians.” It served 
gallantly during the last of the French 
and Indian wars, and saw some service 
in the West Indies before the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary conflict. 

“In the Revolutionary War period,” 
says the writer, “the band of the Royal 
Americans was wont to cross over to 
Burns’ New Assembly Rooms at the 
upper end of Bowling Green (in New 
York City) and give concerts at this 
fashionable predecessor, near the Van 
Cortlandt house, of the Delmonico’s of 
the Nineteenth Century. The Royal 
Americans were also represented at 
Bowling Green at the time of the Stamp 
Act difficulties.” After the war the 
regiment went to England and changed 
its name, later participating in Welling- 
ton’s Peninsular Campaign, the siege of 
Delhi, in China, Egypt, and the Sudan, 
and in the World War, “in which it had 
the largest casualty list of any regi- 
ment.” King George is the corps’ hon- 
orary colonel. 

In 1921 the King’s Royal Rifles pre- 
sented their historic flag to Trinity 
Church, New York, in recognition of 
the regimental origin. And today the 
banner may be viewed in the chapel of 
St. Cornelius the Centurion on Gover- 
nor’s Island, New York, where the first 
battalion of the regiment was stationed 
In 1756. Evidently the Royal Rifles 
have not forgotten that once their cog- 
nomen was Royal Americans, and their 
habitat the environs of distant Man- 
hattan Island. 
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Visit Europe now 


and sat on Jkmenienn ships 


OOKINGS for the coming 
B seaso1. indicate the great 
popularity of United States 
Liners. The travel-wise have 
taken the hint: they're going 
over in April and May, because 
it means more room on board; 
a wider choice of accommoda- 
tions; European hotels and resorts at 
their best; money saved on lower 
rates. Those who must vacation in 
summer are booking passage now, 
knowing why these ships are popular: 


courteous stewards who speak 
your own language; a famous 
cuisine; cozy, home-like, lux- 
urious staterooms; high 
American standards of com- 

fort throughout the ships. 
Your friends will know that 
you are travel-wise if you 
plan your trip at once onthe Leviathan, 
world’s largest liner, or on one of the 
five delightful cabin ships, George 
Washington, America, Republic, Pres- 
ident Harding, ot President Roosevelt. 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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High-Speed Motoring 


— HAS BLOWN a rear tire right at 
the top of the west turn. Down he 
comes in a swoop; his screeching tires 
leave a heavy black mark on the boards. 
Half way to the dirt at the bottom his 
car is turned around and he is going 
backward. Game, doomed, he still seems 
to have a chance as, through the cloud of 
dust, he is seen trying to steer a car that 
no longer steers. The car turns over; 
he disappears underneath. The car rights 
itself, hurls out a limp figure, and turns 
over again. A pink flame bursts from its 
tank. The dust rises high. The crowd 
moans. Zip! Zip! The race whizzes by.” 

This particular automobile race, held at 
the Rockingham Speedway, Salem, New 
Hampshire, was halted after twenty-five 
minutes because of several such accidents 
—which made the event too gruesome for 
even a Roman holiday. Walton Morton, 
in the Sportsman, soliloquizes upon such 
a spectacle, saying, ‘““A mere contest be- 
tween machinery and a clock . . . can 
hardly be expected to draw a represen- 
tative sporting crowd. And it doesn’t.” 
American high-speed motoring, potentially 
a fine pastime, he believes to have come 
on evil days which threaten its existence. 


“The crowd, so far as I could see, 
was animated by much the same curiosity 
that causes men to stand gaping at a 
safe as it is hoisted to an office window. 
Various feeble attempts at partisanship 
were to be seen, I must admit, but in- 
terest seemed to center principally in the 
car painted most dramatically or having 
the loudest exhaust. For the most part, 
a cynical boredom hung over the spec- 
tacle.” 

In Europe, however, the sport is flour- 
ishing, continues Mr. Morton, for there 
everybody races—and in all kinds of 
cars. There are class competitions for 
seven-horsepower cars and there are un- 
limited classes. ‘There are races for 
sedans only, obstacle races, hill climbs, 
road races, track races, and a combination 
of the two latter... . And, aside from 
the perfectly wholesome sporting outlet 
thus available for the European motorist, 
some truly interesting developments are 
made for his benefit in his automobiles.” 

The annual twenty-four-hour road race 
at Le Mans, France, develops efficient 
stock cars in all sizes, for a special scor- 
ing system is used whereby machines of 
every size may compete on equal terms. 


To make any sort of showing in the race, 
the cars competing must be well bal: 
anced, fast, tough, and reliable. In the 
1928 race the average speed was 69 miles _ 
an hour, and for the last lap nearly 80. 
Cord tires, four-wheel brakes, supercharg- 
ers, stream-line bodies, and other modern 
equipment came into general use through 
the racing route—and continue to do so. 

“Tf, then,” concludes the writer, “the 
various motoring bodies [in the United 
States] both local and national, were to 
take steps to widen the variety of com- 
petitions, open up some forms of racing 
for amateurs, and create a more plausible 
and genuine type of stock-car racing, it 
hardly seems necessary to say that the 
motoring and sporting public would be 
greatly benefited.” 

It has not been so in this country, be- 
cause since 1922, by order of the contest 
board of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, the standard American racing 
car has been a single-seated mechanism 
whose sole object is speed. These ma- 
chines are diminutive, with highly devel- 
oped eight-cylinder power plants of 91 
cubic inches piston displacement—a 
motorcycle size. Most of the little cars 











A RACE WITH DEATH ON THE SIDELINES 
In recent years automobile racing in this country, conducted with tiny cars of great speed, has frequently had fatal results. 


Authorities are planning 


to substitute a real test of motor-car stamina for the present circus-thriller race. 
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he Past and the Present—Romance and % 


Reality _ form a thousand fascinating 
combinationsin Germany. Medieval towns, un- 
changed for centuries, dreaming in their ancient 
beauty, and in great modern cities the spirit of 
our rushing, roaring age of progress; oman- 
esque and Gothic architecture s sublime mas- 
fepworks, Baroque splendor side by side with 
heaven-storming realizations in stone and steel 
of twentieth century conceptions of beauty. 


Airplanes soaring over romantic old casiles. 


Dicturesque native costumes mingling with fash- 
ion’s most advanced creations. Quaint old inns, 
luxurious hotels. These contrasts — yet contrasts 
blended in perfect harmony —with an infinite 


variety of entertainment, make Germany your 


ideal Old-World, Lut modern vacation land. 


CERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 


Name 





Address, 
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) Wiesbaden { 


GERMANY’S LARGEST 
RESORT 


World famous for its location; 
beauty and high-class 
entertainments. 


The springs are indicated fors- 


Joint Diseases and Affection 
of the Respiratory and 
Digestive Organs. 


TWildungen { 


Near Cassel _ 








‘Europe’s foremost Spa for 
Kidney and Bladder Ailments. 
Specialists of wide reputation. 


Abounding in natural beauty. 


All outdoor sports 
=—concert—theatre. 


? Aachen - 


-V Beautiful Rhenish Resort. Golf an 
all other sports. Modern Hotels. Open 
all vear. Hot Springs for Rheumatic, 

articular and Skin Diseases. 


> N euenahr ¢ 


V Moderate priced accommodation. Ap- 
peals to nature-lovers and sportsmen. 
Thermal Springsand Baths for Diabetes, 
Liver, Gallstones and Stomach Diseases. 


: Oeynhausen ¢ 


V Beautiful 400 acre park. Alkaline salt ¥ 
springs and Fango treatments for 
Heart and all Joint Diseases. Near 
Bremen and Hamburg. Open all year. 


? Schwalbach ¢ 


Yin the Taunus Mountains, Indications: ¥ 
Heart Ailments, Anemia and Diseases 
of Women. Strong Iron, Mud, and Car- 
bonic Baths. Extensivebeautiful forests. 


? Wildbad ¢ 


“in the Black Forest, 1300 ft. high: ¥ 
Radio-active Hot Springs, beneficial 
for Gout, Rheumatism and Ailments of 
Old Age. Cog Railway to Sommerberg. 












































New York City 
Free Information and Literature 
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are identical in detail and design, and are 
capable of 120 miles an hour or better. 
But they have nothing in common with 
the ordinary automobile, whether speed- 
ster or sedan, and popular interest in 
speedway racing has waned accordingly— 
races now being considered hair-raising 
circus rather than tests in which real 
motor cars are pitted against one another 
to prove their relative speed and en- 
durance. 

Our racing authorities have evidently 
realized this unhappy state of affairs, for 
it has been decreed that in 1930 the old- 
style two-seated racers are to return— 
with normal piston displacements of 366 
cubic inches. They will be larger, slower, 
and will more nearly approximate stand- 
ard motor cars than do the current 
swarm of swiftly-moving freaks. 

These new racers will make their 
début on Memorial Day in the American 
Grand Prix, the 500-mile grind which 
takes place annually at the famous Indi- 
anapolis Motor Speedway. They must 
weigh at least 1,750 pounds, have two in- 
dependently operated brake systems, and 
be thirty-one inches across the base of 
the seats. In short, real automobiles are 
intended, for it is hoped that the manu- 
facturers may put out racing teams 
whose rivalry would help restore the sport 
to an intelligent and motor-minded fol- 
lowing interested in competition, not in 
accidents. 

Mercer and Stutz, Peugeot, Sunbeam, 
and Mercedes—America, France, Eng- 
land, Germany—once waged mighty bat- 
tles around our national courses to the 
delight of many an enthusiastic motorist. 
When old, those cars often became pri- 
vately owned roadsters. May those hal- 
cyon days return! 


Senors 
Turned Scottish 


Dinna I tell ye I’d be 


— Maria! 
“Por Dio, 


on the green in twa?” 


‘mon, ye’ll no find the ball in that rough.” 


“Carramba, he has sliced again.” 

Conversations like these may soon be 
heard echoing over the green hills of Mex- 
ico. For slowly but surely, according to 
Percy J. Clifford, Jr., amateur champion 
of Mexico, our neighbors to the south are 
taking up golf. 

In 1899 the Anglo-American colony of 
Mexico City founded a club with eighteen 
holes and a shack, he writes in Golf IIlus- 
trated. “The number grew into a suff- 
ciently large body to think about building 
a clubhouse on a large scale several years 
later. Five years after saw the opening 
of the present Mexico City Country Club, 
and ever since this club has been the cen- 





ter of all of Mexico’s golf.” Then Tam- 


pico and Monterey followed suit, and by 
1925 there were sufficient clubs to warran; 
a national association. 

Only lately have well-to-do Mexicans 
taken an interest in the game, but each 
year the number increases and eventually 
golf may equal pelota, the national sport, 
in popularity. There are already eighty 
Mexican club members who play below 
eighty for eighteen holes, and Ralph E. 
guero obtained third low medal in the 
qualifying round of the 1928 amateuy 
championship. His score was 159 for 
thirty-six holes. 

“Golf will forge ahead with improved 
conditions,” Clifford remarks, “and it cer. 
tainly will be a great achievement whe 
the game becomes as popular in Mexico a 
it is in the United States—as it seems 
likely to do.” 


Indoor Polo for 
Beau Sabreurs 


T IS MAINTAINED by some General Staff 

members that cavalry is obsolete, and 
that perpetuation of riding tactics in the 
Army has become an anachronism. How- 
ever, the cavalry spirit lives on in polo— 
played all winter and on into these soggy 
March days in the city armories. The 
indoor game has preserved a dashing 
esprit de corps, and Squadron “A” of 
New York, the Black Horse Troop of 
Cleveland, and such institutions as Penn- 
sylvania Military College, Norwich, St. 
John’s Manlius, and West Point are 
carrying on with great enthusiasm. 

So popular has indoor polo become 
that the season. was started this winter 
in New York three weeks earlier than 
usual. “The Squadron always has a set 
of teams,” writes Herbert Reed in the 
Outlook, “not merely one or two, that 
give excellent accounts of themselves 
throughout the season, and occasionally 
win championships. There is a steady 
‘feeding up’ of good young players, and 
in time it is expected that the Squadron 
will draw rather more extensively on such 
college polo stars as may establish then- 
selves in New York.” 

As for Norwich, it is “that small but 
famous cavalry school in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, and which gradu- 
ated such widely different personalities 
as J. Watson Webb, of Shelburne, one of 
the best of our internationalists, and 
Admiral Dewey, who showed something 
of the cavalry spirit when he poked the 
noses of his ships into Manila Bay.” 
Unfortunately its players cannot afford to 
take their mounts with them on trips, 8° 
they must play on borrowed ponies—4 
distinct handicap. On one occasion the 
Vermonters were in New York, and 
their opponents included a famous cow- 
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boy humorist whose play was decidedly 
rough, a fact overlooked by the referee. 
Asked after the game why they had not 
retaliated, the cadets replied that they 
were riding borrowed mounts—and that 
the safety of the horse was a sportsman’s 
first obligation. Says Reed, “Young men 
who are taught that way are a valuable 
addition to any game.” 

In short, though cavalry may be dis- 
mounted and chained to machine guns, or 
converted into field artillery, its dash and 
dan will remain if given an outlet upon 
the tanbark of the polo arena. 


Four-footed Americans 
In Rome 


“To SEE A PACK of foxhounds from old 
Virginia streaming across the beauti- 
ful Roman countryside is a sight strange- 
ly stirring to American hearts. The high, 
clear music of their tongues rings out 
with the exuberant vitality of the New 
World across a landscape that has seen 
the march of civilization for more than 
two thousand years.” 
So writes Lida L. Fleitmann in the 
January Sportsman, telling of the joys of 


the chase in the neighborhood of the | 


Eternal City where the baying of Yankee 
hounds now disturbs the ghosts 
Cesars. 


The countryside, says she, is fenced | 


with sturdy barriers of unsplit chestnut, 
solid posts being placed at very frequent 
intervals—extremely difficult for horses 
to negotiate. 
walls, some of five feet, broad and built 
of loose stones which scatter and make 
fora precarious footing. The land itself 
consists of rolling downs, moss-covered 
like old lichen, with deep gullies at in- 
tervals. The jumps are frequent and 
hazardous, but all in all the writer tells of 
a “horseman’s paradise.” 

The Oriolo Foxhounds consist of 
twenty-five couples of pure American 
hounds under the mastership of Count 
Frasso. They hunt the district around 
Lake Bracciano, between the Sabine 
Mountains and the Mediterranean. 

Count Frasso, who has hunted in Vir- 
ginia, was so impressed with our Amer- 
ican product that he imported twenty 
couples, built kennels at Oriolo, and 
started them out at once. After a period 
of acclimatization in which these immi- 
grants showed a décided lack of disci- 
pline, they settled down to business. 

“One thing is certain,” declares Miss 
Fleitmann, “if one wants to sample sport 
with both American and English hounds, 
and to hunt four days a week in the most 
glorious climate in the world, one should 
g0 to Rome”—and doubtless do as the 
Romans do! 
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Hi eara of Seville? Shut your eyes a minute... Imagine...See...the map of 
the world come alive...a market place that was old before Christ was 
born...streets that sprawl lazily in the sun. An ox cart draws its bur= 
den of luscious grapes. Across the way an old story teller holds you 
spellbound for long minutes... with tales of Spain’s ancient great= 
ness. You pause at this corner and find a restaurant where they 
serve food of a delicacy and strangeness beyond your bravest 
dreams, and driaks like the nectar. + + + There are women 
with eyes that glow in the light like flowers of mystery... 
there is music, of Granados, Albeniz...and the rhythm 
of the Seguidilla...and castanets. +- + + Above all this 
-.-the great Ibero=American Exposition of arts, sci= 
ence, industry... with contributions from Spain, all 
the Spanish Americas, Portugal, Brazil and the 
United States. You don’t read advertisements 
in Seville. You listen, you absorb, you en= 
joy. Aren’t you going...don’t you want to. 
go? Plan NOW if you’re EVER going. 


+- + + Details from any tourist agency. 
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Panic Along Broadway 


WE ARE NOT FACING a new condition 
in the theater. The High Cost of 
Production has been with us for many 
a year. But it always takes a panic to 
drive home to the multitude that wild 
speculation is unhealthy, in whatever busi- 
ness quarter it is found. And there is 
no doubt that in the New York theater 
district managers face such a panic as 
they haven’t had for a long while. More 
and more theaters are being built in a 
section of Manhattan that calls for high 
rentals. The rent must be paid, whether 
a play succeeds or not, whether the pub- 
lic comes or stays away. The economics 
of Broadway are unsound, and managers 
are aware that something must be done. 

In high dudgeon Gilbert Miller closed 
up the Frohman shop in New York, or 
rather gave up the management, and 
sailed for London. He would produce, 
so he declared, in the British capital, and 
then import into New York. It would 
be cheaper. He left in the 
midst of a season witnessing 
from eight to ten openings a 
week, with as many failures and 
closings every Saturday night. 
The supply of good plays has 
not been sufficient to keep the 
seventy legitimate playhouses 
open for business. Yet the rent 
must be paid! 

What is the matter? Is the 
movie to blame? Or the radio? 
Or the speak-easy night club? 
Or, in the wild stock scramble, 
is the financial page more 
glamorous than the footlights? 
Joseph Wood Krutch, writing in 
The Nation, reduces the blame 
for present precarious condi- 
tions to two reasons: “Most of 
the dramatic entertainments 
offered this year cost too much, 
and were worth too little.” 

Being of a philosophical bent, 
Mr. Krutch analyzes the mo- 
tives prompting theatergoers as 
buyers of tickets. Those who 
come to New York on a spree 





newly rich do not mind if a theater party 
of four costs sixty dollars. But, even so, 
this price does not encourage constant 
theatergoing. And only for the acknowl- 
edged successes will such prices be given 
without a murmur. 

There are not many masterpieces, not 
even many popular hits, among the two 
hundred or more new productions of 
which Broadway boasts each season. 
Moreover, the successes come high; they 
are seen under great difficulty—difficulty 
caused by the theater house policy and 
the ticket speculator’s domineering. The 
box-office insults you if you ask there for 
a seat; the speculator, supposed to charge 
a nominal service fee of fifty cents, laughs 
at you. In these days there is little dif- 
ference in the open market between a seat 
in the theater or a seat on the Stock Ex- 
change. You must pay the highest price. 
There is no fixed guarantee, such as is 
stamped on your seat coupon. 
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will pay any price to see the 
successes on the stage. The 
156 


By Kirby, in the New York World. 
“NOW IS THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT ... 
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Mr. Krutch rightly infers that the the- 
atrical business is not conducted as a 
legitimate business, but in the spirit of 
a mad speculative scramble. The men 
who have it in charge resort almost to 
the traditional methods of the mounte- 
bank. He writes: 

“The theatrical world belongs as much 
to the world of the midway and the 
medicine show as it does to the world of 
either art or business. Its methods are 
devious even when they are not down- 
right dishonest. In it one is not expected 
to deal fairly or tell the truth, and it is 
as hard to prevent most producers from 
conspiring with the speculators to get ex- 
tra profits as it would be to persuade the 
circus men to stop short-changing the 
yokels. 

“Other businesses have got beyond the 
‘public be damned’ attitude. Other people 
who have something to sell count the 
value of public good-will. But the thea- 
ter is a racket. You get what 
you can by whatever means you 
can, and you trust to luck that 
the public will be as gullible 
next year as this. In justice to 
the managers, one may observe 
that the public often is.” 

Why does the cinema suc- 
ceed, the same writer asks? 
Partly because oi its cheapness, 
but largely for the reason that 
“the public will pay a reason- 
able price and go through a rea- 
sonable amount of preliminary 
effort to see something [in the 
theater] that it really wants to 
see, but if it is merely going to 
be bored it can be bored at a 
lower rate, and with infinitely 
less trouble and advance prepa- 
ration, in the movie, just around 
the corner.” 

Without entering into any 
discussion of the fundamentally 
unsound business of the theater 
at present, Mr. Krutch’s plea is 
merely that, as salesmen, the 
managers should try to make it 








a little less difficult to go to the 
theater. Personally, we have 
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WorLD TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘A VAGABOND 
JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD.’’ 
““WANDERING IN 
NorTHERNCHINA,”” 
““EAST OF SIAM,” 


HARRY A. 


Tour the world on your own schedule, 
stopping where you please for as long as you 
like. Enjoy the unique privileges of this 
steamship service. Your fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard ship, $1250 
Round the World. 


Every fortnight a President Liner sails from 
Seattle for Japan, China, Manila and Round 
the World, 


Every week a similar liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Manila. Then onward on 
fortnightly schedules to Malaya, Ceylon— 
with easy access to India—Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York, Boston and via Havana 
and Panama to California. 


Palatial Liners, they are broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A swimming pool. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. A 
cuisine famous among world travelers. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
California via Havana and Panama. 
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Why you will linger, 


enchanted, in Japan 
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FRANCK 


Pim. 


“You will, of course, wish to 
take advantage of thatstop-over 
privilege in JAPAN. Whether 
therice-fields, terracedin broad 
low steps to the hilltops, are 
shimmering with flooded young 
green, peasant women knee- 
deep in work in them, or are 
golden brown with harvest- 
time, the rice already being 
thumped out on round stones, 
Fujiyama’s peerless form, top- 
ped in snow-white, will stand 
forth like a phantom mountain 
from some fairy tale illus- 
trated by an inimitable Japanese artist. 


“Naturally, you will wish to see Tokyo, 
a metropolitan area as populous as 
Chicago, the contrast of modern sky- 
scrapers and factories and champion 
baseball teams with Shinto temples and 
paper house walls and ponderous 
wrestlers by the ancient Nipponese 


code. Nikko, certainly, with its 


tomerias, its sacred red iacquered | 


bridge, its awesome temples and an- 
cient royal tombs. Perhaps you will go 


on to see the ‘hairy’ Ainu of the north 
island, quite comfortably within reach 
nowadays. 


“Of Yamada-Ise, center of Shintoism, 
or the streams of pilgrims in costumes 
of olden days, climbing on foot or by 
coolie-borne hammock chair, to the 
summit of Koyasan, sacred to Buddh- 
ism, you will carry memories all your 
days. Kyoto, the old capital, with much 
more than its world famed temples to 
recommend it, cannot wisely be missed. 
Nor Nara, with its hundreds of chummy 
oe deer and its peerless temple 


“Osaka, teeming modern city of more 
than two million people, yet with many 
a reminder of the quaint days before 
our Commodore Perry broke through 
the wall in which suspicious Nippon 
had hermetically enclosed hereelf for 
centuries . . . or nearby Kobe, Japan’s 
most important port, and a city in itself, 
wees the liner will pick you up 
-+- unless...” 


Merry Ge Tromefh 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP/ OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, , NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, , N. ¥. 
210 80. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
177 Stats sT., , , BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., , CHICAGO 


YOKOHAMA KOBE 


514 W. SIXTH &T., 108 ANGELES, CALIP. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, , , DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG.,, . 


SHANGHAI 


152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PLAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUB SCRIBE, , PARIS, PRANCB 
22 BILLITER STREET, , E.C.3,LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, , SEATTLE, WASH, 


MANILA 


CLEVELAND 
HONG KONG 













































The Smartest Street 


on Farth 
at the end of 
the longest gangplank 


The mode that doesn’t begin on 
the rue de la Paix, or near it... 
isn’t a mode... it’s a costly mis- 
take. -:- The woman who doesn’t 
adore the thought of buying 
clothes there, and glittering trifles 
on the rue de Rivoli... isn’t a 
woman...she’s a misnomer in 
petticoats, -:- All the sleek long- 
nosed cars inEurope,all the racing 
greyhounds that cut a blue-green 
swathe across the Atlantic are 
drawn by the irresistible pull of 
those little jewel-box shops! -:-But 
the smartest of the women and 
the wisest of the men are taking 
the “France”’, the “Paris” or the 



























“Ile de France”, those Weekly 
Express Liners that carry them to 
Paris by the quickest, easiest, gay- 
est, pleasantest route. -:- The men 
know they won’t find a bore in the 
smoking room, a bounder at din- 
ner or a menu less than perfect. 
-:: Five days in Paris-afloat, a call 
at Plymouth for London, then 
dock at Le Havre where the boat- 
train waits...three hours to the 
rue de la Paix! 


e drench Lure & 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 
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always felt that it took courage and 
tough pride for any purchaser of tickets 
to face the average box-office potentate, 
to beseech him to take the paltry three or 
four dollars for any bad seat he had to 
dole out. Where is the Robot ticket man 
who will be mechanically decent and fair? 


Mr. Belasco Pours 
Money Into Hell 


_ THE CURTAIN ROSE upon Mr. 
Belasco’s adaptation of Ferencz 
Molnar’s “The Red Mill,” which he has 
called ‘‘“Mima,” I sat aghast at the sheer 
mechanism of the scene—a steel riveted, 
twin screw, whirring wheeled, diabolical 
engine, whose encasement spread over 
boxes and down winding stairways into 
the space beneath stage. Whatever was 
in store for us in the play, here at least 
was a daring, extravagant concept. 

For months, Mr. Belasco has nurtured 
this play, but he could do little with a 
script that at basis is flimsy, tawdry, and 
cheap, though it affords outlet for Lenore 
Ulric to display her versatility in varied 
contrasting emotions. To my mind, Mr. 
Belasco triumphs over the inadequacy of 
Molnar. 

Magister, an inventor in the lower 
regions, has conceived a machine which 
can corrupt the most perfect of mortals; 
he displays its operations before his 
Satanic Majesty, who, with his Court at- 
tendants, occupies the first row of 
orchestra chairs. A stale story of the 
ruination of a perfectly good man through 
the wiles of a mannikin woman is what 
we are asked to follow. There is a whir 
of machinery, the flash of insidious 
colored rays, the ringing of bells to note 
each step in human degradation. 

I think that Mr. Belasco, rightly, after 
worrying over Molnar’s inadequacy, 
threw his whole energies on the pictorial 
articulation of the scene. The arch- 
realist has outdone himself, and the gen- 
erous producer has mounted to his 
greatest heights in showmanship. His 
own supreme climax was when the slim 
allegory reached its climax. Mima, the 
mannikin who is subject to the will of 
Magister, has dragged her simple forester 
to the last level of his unloveliness, when 
a grain of decency in both destroys 
Magister’s invention. There is nothing 
comparable to Mr. Belasco’s destruction 
of this huge machine, unless it be the 
crumbling of the Walls of Jericho! The 


stage becomes a bedlam of cauldron 
fumes, of tottering armor plate, of col- 
lapsing stairs, of crashing wheels, of 
sliding piston rods—amidst which right- 
eousness withers up diabolical intent. 
There is proclaimed’ the presence of a 





| single fundamental seed of goodness in 


all mankind, before which news Satan and 
his court beat a hasty retreat. 

The very timing of such machinery, go 
that it may work, is in itself a credit to 
Mr. Belasco. There was not a flaw in 
any trick he conceived for realistic jlly. 
sion. One was truly seeing the wheels 
go round. This stage director revealed 
himself a master watch-maker. Here was 
a dynamo, with hither and_ thither 
sprinkled countless actors; here were 
darting lights, with an electrician behind 
each bulb awaiting signals; here were 
grotesque figures rushing up and down 
the aisles to take unfailing place in the 
design; here were elevators and heavy 
doors grinding up and lowering heavily, 
revealing scenes which were episodes in 
the hero’s degradation. Mr. Belasco, the 
master magician, waved his wand, and 
all these details moved at his will with- 
out a flaw. 

We could have wished him a better 
play, but there is no doubt that he must 
have had the fun of a boy among his 
erector sets in the exercise of his in- 
ventiveness. At such moments as these 
in his laboratory, Mr. Belasco does not 
know the word economy. In “Mima” he 
has pitched a fortune down the runway 
into Hell. It is hardly conceivable that 
he will ever get it back. But he has 
adequately demonstrated that he can do 
such things as no one else can. 

I anticipate no great enjoyment in 
reading “Mima,” scheduled to be in- 
cluded in a volume of Molnar plays. As 
drama it will sink into oblivion. But for 
many a day one will talk of Mr. Belasco’s 
conquest of stage machinery, of his 
clever training of Miss Ulric, who flaunts 
her femininity to excellent advantage 
and shows reminiscences of such emotion 
as Mrs. Leslie Carter learned to depict 
under the same hand. 

But it is deplorable that with all the 
pain and agony which “Mima” must have 
cost Mr. Belasco, there is so small a 
spiritual result. Molnar must bear the 
brunt of the blame. Mr. Belasco stands, 
as probably he wants to stand, the one 
god in- his own machine. 


The Professional Touch 
of the Amateur 


AM suRE that the Little Theater move- 

ment at present has more in it than 
Dr. Stratton* realizes. His written state- 
ment of the rise of the amateur in vati- 
ous departments of the theater, which is 
illuminated by a series of graphic pit- 
tures, is nothing more than a restate 
ment of Little Theater beginnings and art 
manifestoes, already recorded by the au- 





*Theatron: An Illustrated Record. By Clarence 
Stratton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1928. 
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thoritative pens of Thomas Dickinson, 
Sheldon Cheney, and Kenneth Macgowan. 
It is unfortunate to treat superficially 








—though presumably at first hand—so | 


many experimental centers that fostered 
the new philosophy of light and design. 


The publishers have given the book a form | 
delightful to the eye, though heavy to | 
the hand, and the illustrations are effec- | 
tive songs without words, which tell us | 
how excellently the amateur has taken to | 


heart the belief that production must deal 


with mood as well as with detail—must | 


compose a picture as an artist would. 


Dr. Stratton’s details are scattered and | 
not related; though the book is depart- | 
mented, the lack of an index makes it | 
I should like to | 
be able roughly to contrast the accom- | 
plishment of one school with another, of | 
one university endeavor with another. But | 


furthermore ununified. 


even a cursory glance at the many scenes 
from plays given by the non-professional 


theater groups will show that whereas in | 
scenery and the technical perfection of | 
stagecraft there is a vast improvement, | 
the amateur actor has yet far to go in | 
Con- | 
trast the chorus in the University of Cali- | 


grace of body and ease of manner. 


fornia’s production of “The Trojan 


Women” and the Pennsylvania State Col- | 
lege’s chorus in “Medea” with the Ben- | 


nett School’s chorus in “Hippolytus” as 
given at the Millbrook Open Air Thea- 


ter. The latter is far superior in purity | 


of concept and beauty of rhythm. And 
that is because those in charge of drama 
work in that school believe that acting— 
even for school children—is an art as well 
as an outlet for youthful desire to act. 

The many pictures in Dr. Stratton’s 
book emphasize to me that what is most 
needed now in the amateur movement is 
to make the acting as professional as the 
Stagecraft seems to be. 

The author is director of English in the 
high schools of Cleveland. 


Miss Barrymore 
Goes Spanish 


HE PROLIFIC OUTPOURINGS of such | 

dramatists as Jacinto Benavente, the | 
Quintero Brothers, and G. Martiné Sierra. | 
would indicate that something is happen- | 
We in| 
America have had only a slim evidence | 
that any sort of drama, in the modern | 
Before the | 


ing in the theater in Spain. 


sense, existed there at all. 
Theatre Guild gave their colorful produc- 
ton of “The Bonds of Interest,” to men- 
tion Spanish drama meant to most of us 
the name of José Echegaray, with his 
classic “El Gran Galeoto” (translated by 
Charles Nirdlinger as “The World and 
His Wife”) and Angel Guimera’s “Marta 
of the Lowlands.” 
Continued on page 160 
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Temple Kyoto, Japan, dating back to 8th Century 


See KYOTO 


—Regal City of the Enthronement 


Visit Kyoto! Until 1868 Japan’s capital for one thousand years, 
and recent scene of the dazzling ceremonies that enthroned 
Japan’s 124th imperial sovereign. See the ancient Nijo palace... 
the palace gardens laid out 300 years ago. Every comfort pro= 
vided in American plan hotels, 

From Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, the magnificent 
vessels of the N. Y. K. depart for the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Fortunate the traveler who crosses the Pacific on these 22,000 
ton Oriental liners! The service is daintily Japanese. The cuisine, 
ot highest European excellence, with chefs specially trained in 
the best hotels of America and the Continent. 

Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco. 


Every other Friday from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from 
Seattle, direct to the Orient $195 up. 


Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop- 
over at more ports of call than by any other route. $875.26 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Around-the-Pacific Tours with privilege to start from any 
point on route. Rates from $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, 
write Dept. 8. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK.10 Bridge St. 
CHICAGO. 100 W. Monroe St. 


SAN FRANCISCO,551 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 801 Ist Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave. 
Or any local R. R. or S. S. Agent. 
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Love—Adventure—M~ystery 


Here are stories of courts and empires, of plots and counterplots, of state 
secrets, spies, diplomatic intrigue, the matching of wits in international poli- 
tics, ingenious plans for revenge, the rush and tumult of war, the intricate 
machinery of the secret police—stimulating, swift moving, exciting. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
7 Thrilling Volumes Absolutely FREE! 


A GIFT WITH THE GOLDE 
BOOK! 


This magazine represents a literary feast that has 
no equal—the cream of the moderns as well as the 
proven masterpieces of the past—each month the 
same supreme satisfaction in the authors chosen 
to bring you the best in fiction, drama, poetry, 
essay, humor, and personalities. These 7 regular 
size mystery novels are yours FREE with a 2- 
year subscription to the Golden Book. 


10 Days’ Free Examination! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
] 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me the free 7 volume set of Oppenheim and 


the Golden Book for 2 years. 
| send $2 in 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 
months. 


If pleased I will 


Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 


days at your expense and completely cancel my 


I order. 
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First snd all 
California vacations ~ 


YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


How would you enjoy standing 
in a rainbow-spray at the foot of 
the world’s highest waterfalls... 
filling your trout-creel from mead- 
ow streams and blue lakes in the 
High Sierra...touring amid the 
majestic Sequoias, world’s oldest 
living things, in the famed Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees? 


Take a week on your summer 
trip West for Yosemite’s matchless 
days of sightseeing—outdoor sports 
—the nightly firefall, 3200 feet over- 
head, and novel entertainment! 


The colorful Ahwahnee, open all 
year, offers a wealth of luxury and 
comfort. $12 a day upward, Amer- 
ican Plan. Other excellent accom- 
modations from $1.50 upward in 
Housekeeping Cabins; $2.50 up- 
ward, European Plan and $4 upward, 
American Plan, at popular Lodges. 


All-Expense Tours from $30 to 
$76.75, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosem- 
ite. Ask any travel agent to plan 
your trip or write us direct for free 
illustrated booklets. 


Overni ight from 


Nan Fea NCISCO 
or los Angeles 


YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept. 152, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Please send me Yosemite picture booklets 
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But the four playwrights mentioned 
above have put Spanish drama on the 
map for the American theatergoer. Last 
season the Civic Repertory, under Miss 
LeGallienne, produced Sierra’s ‘The 
Cradle Song.” Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
opening her new theater in New York— 
the Ethel Barrymore—has chosen for her 
vehicle Sierra’s ‘“‘The Kingdom of God,” 
and though her role as Sister Gracia 
swathes her in nun’s costume, no hood 
nor gown can conceal the sensitive 
actress beneath, any more than semi-holy 
orders can crush the heart of the woman 
in the play, dedicated to the service of 
the sick and the care of the young. The 
play is well translated by Helen and 
Harley Granville-Barker. 

Not for many a year has Miss Barry- 
more had more varied opportunity to 
show her range than as Sister Gracia in 
the three acts which deal with her life at 
nineteen, twenty-nine, and seventy. Not 
alone do we see the nun in the maturing 
and ripening of her sense of social obliga- 
tion. Sierra also presents three pictures 
of charitable work: the home for old 
men, the maternity home for women in 
trouble, and the orphanage. Though we 
might imply by this that “The Kingdom 
of God” offers fervent social propaganda, 
Sierra’s chief concern is to leave in our 
emotions a spiritual conviction that char- 
ity, in the highest sense of service and 
love and self-dedication, will lead to the 
Kingdom of God, and to that peace 
which passeth understanding. 

His characters are simple, and because 
dramatically they are unpanoplied, show- 
ing a minimum amount of theatrical 
trapping, they allow the players many 
opportunities to round out each rdle with 
rich implications. Not alone Miss Barry- 
more, but others in her splendid cast are 
able to do this to a very satisfactory 
degree. 

Quickness and easy facility were evi- 
dent in all Miss Barrymore did to the 
role of Sister Gracia. There were mo- 
ments of refreshing and capitivating girl- 
ishness, that recalled the days of “Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines” (by 
Clyde Fitch, and published). There were 
moments of human emotion of the 
worldly sort that suggested her excellence 
in “Mid-Channel” (by Pinero, and pub- 
lished). It was as the old woman of 
seventy that Miss Barrymore struck her 
newest note. Here we discovered some 
of the Drew quick wit, and some of her 
own forceful power. And we enjoyed 
her clear, simple notion of what Sierra 
intended by the scene. 

I would refer the reader to the “Plays 
of G. Martinéz Sierra,” published by E. 
P. Dutton & Company, “Four Plays by 
the Quintero Brothers,” issued by Little, 
Brown & Company, and “Plays of Jacinto 
Benavente,” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


_and 


the Italian, 


Dramatizing New York's 
Street Scene 





bees PROVOCATIVE ELMER RICE, author 

of “The Adding Machine,” has shown 
a masterly handling of realistic detail jn 
his new play, “Street Scene.” It is q 
three-act, panoramic, fundamental view 
of all those incongruous human elements 
found in front of an East Side tenement, 

Each character is redolent with his 
own particular class and national worries 
and philosophies. Exquisite effortless. 
ness on the part of Mr. Rice has resulted 
in what might be called the aroma of a 
typical street scene in New York’s First 
or Second Avenue district. There is al. 
most an orchestral hum of city noises 
throughout the play, and the incongruous 
Babel of voices on the sidewalk and 
from the windows of the tenement, give 
one not a “Rhapsody in Blue” but sucha 
theme as Gershwin might wish to use. 

There is no story to “Street Scene,” 
though a mixture of melodrama con- 
nected with one family lends an immi- 
nent sense of tragedy to one apartment 
on the third floor front. But as for that, 
there is a touching hopelessness and fu- 
tility in the radical Jew and his family, 
The son is aflame with poetic youth, yet 
despondent over the uselessness of life— 
a strain of pessimistic philosophy found 
in the college Jew everyhere. 

Mr. Rice wrings from the multifarious 
elements constituting a typical street 
scene every bit of contrasting humanity 
there is; he piles detail upon detail, but 
with a technique that never clutters the 
stage with distraction. People pass in- 
consequently up and down, and leave be- 
hind a contribution to the atmosphere. 
Side by side with Hebrew world sadness 
timidity is put the unconscious 
humor of the Irish, the impetuosity of 
the Swede who claims his 
Americanism because of Leif Ericson. 
There are nursemaids who read the 
Graphic and bring their Fifth Avenue or 
Park Avenue charges in their rich 
“perams” to view the scene of murder s0 
vividly and pinkly detailed in headlines 
and pictures; there are tramps and street 
walkers trailing hither and _ thither, 
strange motives in a motiveless whole. 
Yet “Street Scene” keeps one _ intent 
through its three scenes, as familiat 
slices of a life common to the poor un 
fold themselves with ease and complete- 
ness. In order to get the sense of reality, 
there must be ease and spontaneity of 
dialogue. That is Mr. Rice’s conquest. 
He does not seem to want to comment 
on what he sees and makes you see. He 
lets each individual speak for himself. 

But, listening to the views of Samudl 
Kaplan and of his old patriarch father, 
I wonder if Mr. Rice does not peep 
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“THE BECKONING LAND” 


Before you plan your trip, 
write for this beautifully 
illustrated, authoritative 
booklet on touring in Vir- 
ginia. 40 pages with map. 
Sent Free. Address: 


Conservation & Development 
Commission 


Room 170 
State Office Building 


Richmond, Virginia 
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through their beliefs and convictions as 
to the purpose of life and as to the falsi- 
ties of our economic organization. There 
are fleeting flashes of attitude toward or- 
ganized charity, toward married lives that 
are ground down by the lack of relief; 
there are statements regarding the right 
of the individual to a little of the joy of 
life—more youthfully expressed in Philip 
Barry’s “Holiday.” 

Mr. Rice has seized upon an oppor- 
tunity let slip since the days when Ed- 
ward Harrigan wrote about a New York 
which was more represented by the Ger- 
man and the Irish than by the Jew. Mr. 
Harrigan used a realism which the Amer- 
ican stage had not seen before. His 
plays used to run into hundreds of nights. 
Mr. Rice, with a more expert realism, has 
taken this field. 

But “Street Scene” might have fared 
badly if it had been badly played. Here 
again Mr. Rice showed his acumen; for 
he is responsible for the casting of his 
play and the directing. Each type is 
beautifully in tone. “Street Scene” is 
as melodic as “East Side, West Side” or 
“The Babies on Our Block.” It rests 
comfortably in its theater for the season, 
and does the American drama credit. 

I wish the same might be said for 
James Forbes’ ‘Precious”—the very title 
of which irritates. Mr. Forbes has se- 
lected a story for his play which, an- 
nounced as a farce, is fundamentally not 
a farcical idea, but rather a tragic com- 
mentary on “what fools we mortals be.” 
He takes an old man and marries him to 
a flighty girl who is a gold digger as well. 
To get rid of her, the husband works to 
have her seduced by anyone who will fall 
into his plot. For he is being killed by 
youth. The fun in this play is derived 
from sheer noise, veritable vaudeville 
comics. Mr. Forbes has fallen below 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair’—he does not 
approach “The Chorus Lady.” 


Drama Postscript 


| 
T THE PRESENT WRITING, in mid-Feb- | 


ruary, the plays that hold attention 
in New York are the following: 
_ Ethel Barrymore in Sierra’s 
Kingdom of God.” 

Philip Barry’s “Holiday.” 

David Belasco’s production of Mol- 
nar’s “Mima,” with Lenore Ulric. 

Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene.” 

The Theatre Guild’s production of Sil- 
Vara’s “Caprice,” with Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt. 

Katharine Cornell in a dramatization 
of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “The Age of In- 
nocence.” 

Jed Harris’s production of the news- 


“The 
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paper play, “The Front Page.” 
| A. A. Milne’s detective story, “The 
| Perfect Alibi.” 


March, 19 







All-Expense 
Cruises/ 


HAVANA 


MEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles ani 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy gol, 
tennis, racing, boating, bathing,dancing 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endles 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 








In MEXICO, European life and colt 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexio 
City included. 


25 Days—All Expenses $275 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 
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Foot of Wall St., New York 


The financial advertisers in The Review of | 

Reviews are all members of one or more of the 

following organizations: 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection 
among financial firms. 

Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public 
Utility houses, which by their nature are not 
eligible for membership in the above classifications, | 
are acceptable when their securities are distributec | 
by a member house of the above associations, % | 
in the case of real estate bonds, when they we | 
guaranteed in a manner acceptable to the Review 
of Reviews. | 
Financial advertisements are placed before the | 
Review of Reviews readers by reputable firms | 
in the hope of co-operating with them on = 
vidual problems. Please consult them directly. % 
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18 perfect grass greens with long, wide fairways 
make the golf at Punta Gorda a delightful 


sporty pastime... 











every day the traps are operating .. .the last of the 
registered targets will be thrown on March 7th 
fand 24th . . . soon the tarpon will be running... 





Write to PETER P. SCHUTT, 
the Manager, for details 
and reservations. 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA « FLORIDA 
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which reduce fire hazards, and 

frequently reduce insurance 
premiums, too, does not conclude the 
work of the White Fireman. Inspec- 
tion service, in the interest of assur- 
ing efficiency from existing protective 
measures, is another of the White 
Fireman’s functions which is proving 
valuable to property owners. 


Te recommending of measures 


The owner of a processing plant, 
satisfied with the completeness of his 
fire- protection equipment, recently 
invited the White Fireman to inspect 
the property. 


The inspection showed that the own- 
er’s earnest effort to minimize fire 
danger was being defeated by the 
failure of employees to maintain the 
equipment in good working order. 
Fire extinguishers were inadequately 
charged. The sprinkler system water 
tank was only half filled, and a 
sprinkler valve in one building was 
closed. Fire-hose purchased for a 
hose-house reposed in the stock room 
where it was received. Material of 
high inflammability, for which isola- 
ted storage space had been provided, 
was stored in the main building 
through misunderstanding. Two 
automatic fire doors, at vital points, 
were blocked—one by stacked cases 
and the other by a hand truck. 


The White Fireman’s report to this 
interested property owner led to the 
immediate correction of hazards. It 
also led to the establishment of a 
rigid inspection system by a fire pre- 
vention committee comprised of 
employees and directed by the White 
Fireman. , , 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used 

in this advertising to symbolize loss- 
prevention engineering service—a nation- 
wide service, supported by insurance 
companies, having for its purpose the reduc- 
tion of loss-hazards. Consultation on pro- 
posed structures, inspection of property, 
testing of materials and equipment, and 
many other kinds of technical assistance 
comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 


North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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FIGHTING TOOLS 


Many a man has battled his way to victory with 

















the Mimeograph as the principal weapon of offense. 


Small storekeepers and manufacturers, sales managers 





and business executives, school men and officeholders, 
factory superintendents and production managers, 
wholesalers and railway officials, whose numbers are 
legion, employ it as a powerful tool of aggression. Its 
abundant outpouring of thousands of well printed form 
letters, sales bulletins, questionnaires, charts, maps and kin- 
dred matter, is achieved easily and inexpensively, without 
the need of skilled help, privately and at almost unbelievable 


speed. One of the world’s most efficient time and money 





savers, it is a mighty weapon in modern hands. Full particulars, 


without obligation, from the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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‘To-day 


even the edge 
of the crowd 
can hear — 








A few hundreds 
heard Lincoln 


T present-day inaugurations of Pres- 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast crowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaket’s 
stand and at strategic points in the 
ctowd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
of square or an indoor auditorium. In 
convention halls of hotels, it brings 
the speaker’s voice loud and clear to 
people in the rear seats. 


The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 


Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 


requirements... A product of the tele 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depent 
able. It is made by Western Electtit 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean quality and service iD 
things electrical. 


Western Eleciri 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
‘Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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EWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS in 
Washington, even if not placed 
end to end, reach all the way 
across the country from Maine 

and Florida to Washington and Califor- 
nia—and even to the ends of the civilized 
world. Among them all there is none more 
skilful in painting word-portraits of men 
than WILLIAM Harp. His article on “The 
New Hoover,” printed in this magazine in 
November, 1927, was considered to be 
the best interpretation that had been writ- 
ten about the candidate then emerging; 
and scores of thousands of copies of it 
were distributed by friends of Mr. Hoover 
during the campaign. Obviously Mr. 
Hard was the person to write for this 
issue an article on the Hoover Cabinet 
that would not be mere routine biography. 
How well he succeeded the reader will dis- 
cover for himself. Mr. Hard is a graduate 
of Northwestern University who became 
an editorial writer for the Chicago Tri- 
bune, then a special contributor to maga- 
zines. As a Washington correspondent over 
a long period, he has earned an acquaint- 
ance among public men that is unexcelled. 


HEN THE ADVANCE GUARD of Ameri- 

can soldiers was beginning to arrive 
in France, in the summer of 1917, it be- 
came apparent that the War was not to be 
fought entirely with guns. Among those 
who went across early was a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, WILLIAM 
W. AtTTeRBuRY. He had been sent for. 
Apprentice, road foreman, assistant en- 
gineer, master mechanic, superintendent 
of motive power, division general man- 
ager, vice-president, through all these 
grades and others this Yale graduate had 
pushed his way toward the top. When he 
arrived in France he was placed in charge 
of the construction and operation of our 
military railways, with the rank of Briga- 
cier General; and when the war was over 
he returned to the Pennsylvania system, 
becoming president of the road in 1925. 
General Atterbury contributes to this issue 
an informing statement of the various 
ways in which a great transportation sys- 
tein is keeping abreast of progress. 


HE ARTICLES of FRANK H. Srmonps 

have appeared in the Review each 
month, without interruption, since the 
Great War came upon us almost fifteen 
years ago. To our regular readers, there- 
fore, he needs no introduction. To new- 
comers we might say that upon graduating 
from Harvard he began newspaper work 
in New York, and after serving as Wash- 
ington and Albany correspondent, became 
successively editorial writer for the New 
York Sun, editor of the Evening Sun, as- 
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sociate editor of the Tribune, and war 
correspondent. The War had found him 
exceptionally well informed in matters of 
military strategy and. the relation of river 
valleys and mountain ranges to offensive 
and defensive operations. When peace 
came Mr. Simonds was found to under- 
stand the rival ambitions of nations and 
the ensuing chess game of diplomacy bet- 
ter than any other American writer. So 
we believe, at least; and we know that 
many of our readers share that belief. 


FTER THE CITIZENS of Cincinnati had 
looked around deliberately for a City 
Manager—following the adoption of that 
plan of municipal government at the 1925 
election—they chose Lieut. Col. CLARENCE 
O. SHERRILL. A career of almost thirty 
years as an Army officer—from West 
Point cadet to Colonel of Engineers dur- 
ing the War—had brought Colonel Sherrill 
to a period of service in charge of Govern- 
ment buildings and grounds in the city of 
Washington. That office included execu- 
tive direction of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, and of nearly a dozen others having 
to do with such things as Rock Creek 
Park, Arlington Bridge, Arlington Amphi- 
theater, and the Lincoln Memorial. We 
do not know what qualifications other can- 
didates for City Manager of Cincinnati 
may have had, but Colonel Sherrill had 
plenty and to spare. At our request he 
makes in this number some suggestions 
relating to traffic regulation in large cities. 


N NortH Carotina there lives a retired 

judge of the Superior Court whose fame 
has come to extend far beyond the bor- 
ders of his own state, by reason of the fact 
that when he dropped his judicial robe he 
took up his pen. His “Life of Andrew 
Johnson,” published last year, established 
his place as a student of history. A mere 
listing of the titles of earlier books by 
Judge Ropert WATSON WINSTON inspires 
a desire to read them: “How Free Is Free 
Speech,” “Should the Color Line Go?” 
“North Carolina—A Militant Medioc- 
racy,” are examples. “A Freshman Again 
at Sixty” is the account of his own expe- 
rience reéntering college to fit himself—as 
he expresses it—to interpret the new 
South to the nation and the nation to the 
new South. A lifelong Democrat, he dis- 
covers evidences that certain states of 
the South are turning Republican. 


Meo CRIMINALS of the present day are 

mere boys who, with proper leader- 
ship, would not have gotten into trouble. 
Fortunately there are indications that the 
sociologist is now being backed by the 
business men in an organized warfare 





against those conditions which foster 
juvenile crime. In Chicago the Union 
League Club supports a movement to es. 
tablish a boys’ club in every one of the 
city’s fifty wards. The idea is merely 
one of prevention, rather than correction, 
One of the leaders of this movement js 
BurripcE D. BuTLER, who tells the reader 
about it briefly in this issue. His own 
achievements should inspire young men, 
He entered the newspaper business at the 
age of seventeen, and before he was thirty 
had founded the Omaha Daily News. In 
the following year he started the St. Paul 
News, and later the Minneapolis News. 
Twenty years ago he disposed of his news- 
paper properties and bought the Prairie 
Farmer, which he still publishes. 


F ecm PARTNERSHIP like that of 
Foster and Catchings is unique. Wu- 
LIAM TRUFANT Foster has spent his life 
in the field of education, while the career 
of WapprLt Catcuincs has been entirely 
in the field of finance.. The educator is 
Boston-born, but most easily remembered 
as the president (1910-’20) of Reed Col- 
lege across the continent at Portland, 
Oregon. The financier is a native of Ten- 
nessee, whose business career developed 
in New York until he is now a member of 
the investment house of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and a director in various leading cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacturing 
of steel, leather, rubber, cans, automobiles, 
drugs, shirts, lumber, motion-pictures, ce- 
reals, and what not. One who is curious 
to find the point where their paths crossed 
may see it in the fact that both Messrs. 
Foster and Catchings were members of 
the class of 1901 at Harvard, and that 
both pursued graduate studies there. In 
the past six years they have appeared be- 
fore the public as joint authors of four 
books in the field of popular economics 
for the wide-awake business man. Their 
article in this number tells of Mr. Hoover's 
plan for preventing poverty during recur- 
ring periods of unemployment. 


* OUR ISSUE for next month will be 
found a group of articles relating to 
various phases of progress in the Do- 
minion of Canada. Our neighbor to the 
north is our best customer, and at the 
same time we buy more goods from him 
than from anyone else. It is fitting that 
we should keep informed regarding his 
ideals and achievements. Canadians have 
been prone to comment on the fact that 
their newspapers devote large space to af- 
fairs in the United States while the reverse 
of the picture is not creditable to us. The 
proportion—without attempting to count 
the space—is about 100 to 1. 
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Ready.Waiting 


Low Cost Power for Your Plant in Southern California 


Surveys by foremost industrial engineers, market and financial analysts and business 
economists, show impressive and conclusive advantages to industry in Southern California. 
Your own investigation will prove to you that here is the most profitable location for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 


Southern California Edison Company is ready—waiting to deliver direct to your plant, 
anywhere you may locate it within the 55,000 square miles served by this company, all 
the electric power you want, at very low rates. 


To keep pace with the growth of industry in Southern California, this company has an 
approved program of 1929 development involving an expenditure of $29,000,000. This 
will make a total investment of more than $320,000,000 in the generating and distrib- 
uting system of Southern California Edison Company. 


Production costs are lower in Southern Transportation facilities by rail, water, 
California. The largest concentrated air and motor are unsurpassed. Plant 
market on the Pacific Coast, with high- Investment is minimized by equable 
est buying power, is at your very door. climate. Labor conditions are ideal. 
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How Ten THousAnp AMERICANS 
BROUGHT A PRICELESS LIBRARY 


\\ WITHIN YOUR REACH ff 








2 | sixty years Edwin Markham, Dean of American 
deel yy poets, has adventured joyously among the im- 
Ree oN mortals, reading, sifting, selecting, for his personal 
WS N library of best-loved poems. Inspired by the rarity of 
SN Nig the grand old man’s treasure, we suggested issuing his 
~= 2 NY collection for the poetry lovers of America. Mr. Mark- 
aN bac ham hesitated. “It was not made for publication,” he 
M YS: said. “I have not collected ALL the GOOD poetry, 
if j just the BEST!” 
D But when our proposal became known publicly, letters N 
“ poured in like an avalanche—over ten thousand of them 
—begging to share the fruits of Edwin Markham’s long oe | 
search. ‘Ten thousand lovers of poetry can not be de- satisf 
. AAS ANS x “4 nied,” said this great-hearted poet. And so we have the than 
etre ‘ unusual privilege of offering in: 
* 34 ae N Z D I 5 5 again: 
sia as a ™ been : 
* 9 e memb 
EdwinMarkham’sPersonal Collection | > 
ing 01 
at at 
e td) 
4 1 
O €w Oorid slvViOs TULING F OeCY 
I 
se . i 
The most stirring revelations of the romance and i 
‘ ; , ‘ E 
adventure, the beauty and inspiration, the wisdom ; 
and culture of all ages and all nations : 
Life, in its stark reality or its mystic beauty; passion, been prepared in TWO volumes priced at just half. The A 
with its gate to Heaven and its gate to Hell; dreams or fine bible paper used reduces the bulk of the two books 
deeds of daring, wisdom or whimsicality—it is through together to less than four inches, although they contain N 
poetry that all these come most straight into your mind 3243 pages! The binding is attractive, dark gray linen, 
and heart. That is why poetry is truly the undying good looking and very durable, with titles stamped in Anc 
voice of humanity, the imperishable record of its hopes, gold. thet v 
its achievements, its sete re and its joys. a is a mm > aia 
far-flung theatre of delightful entertainment. ere is S f E 
the deepest source of knowledge. Here is the surest ent or F ree xamination Boo 
ath to self-culture. 
" Easy Monthly Payments 
800 Poets : : 2000 Poems Because it is impossible to give you a full appreciation in the 
of this really amazing work in so brief an announce- 3 
10 Volumes Bound as Two ment as this, we offer to place these two volumes in in the 
H If h O ° e | C your hands with a no cost or —— “ you. 4 the 
A Examine them carefully. If you are not delighted, re- ow tl 
t a t e rigina ost turn the books and owe nothing. If you decide to keep appea 
: rere - them, remit $3.50, and $3.00 a month thereafter for h 
The scope of this collection is unprecedented. Here is three months—$12.50 in all, which is just half the them, 
the BEST of American poetry from 1752 to the present; original price. This special edition is limited and is And— 


the BEST of British poetry from the 7th century up to 
today; the BEST translations from the poetry of 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, the Orient, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Greece, Rome, and all the rest of the 
world. The most important poets in the world’s history 
are represented by their finest achievements. Here you 
will find all those famous quotations that play so im- 
portant a part in the conversation and reading of 
cultured people; you will see them in their original set- 
tings and understand and enjoy them better. The 
Introduction by Edwin Markham and his comments on 
the individual authors are enormously valuable in them- 
selves. They make a fascinating reading course in 
literature. 


Originally this great collection was published in TEN 
volumes priced at $25.00. Now a special edition has 


going fast. Act quickly. Send the coupon below. 
- 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 

| 50 West 47th St., New York 


Send me for examination Edwin Markham’s collection THE 
BOOK OF POETRY in two volumes. Within ten days. of 
| receipt I will either return the books or remit $3.50 as a first 
payment and $3.00 a month for three months thereafter— 
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| City and State 
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GUILD MEMBERS 
SAVED °1,150,0 


/ LAST YEAR! 
hat Yio YOU fave on Dour Books i 


advantage of this opportunity 

to reduce the cost of the best 
new books without a guarantee of 
satisfaction. And they were more 
than satisfied! Now, a final check 
against the slightest displeasure has 
been added to the Guild plan and the 
membership is growing by thousands. 


N vecvent 70,000 people took 


Members have received the follow- 
ing outstanding literary successes— 
at a tremendous cash saving: 


TRISTRAM 

CIRCUS PARADE 
TRADER HORN 

BLACK MAJESTY 

BAD GIRL 

HAPPY MOUNTAIN 
FRANCOIS VILLON 
POINT COUNTER POINT 
MEET GENERAL GRANT 


ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
POETRY 


MAGIC ISLAND 


And many others—all at a price 
that makes non-membership a useless 
extravagance. 


Books of this kind—important, 
worth while, the best thought and 
writing of our day, will be published 
in the future just as they have been 
in the past. You will buy your share 
of them some way. You will not al- 
low the few exceptional titles that 
appear, to escape you if you know of 
them. But WILL you know of them? 
And—if you do—will you pay full 


price for them? IT IS NOT NECES- 
SARY! You can have the twelve best 
books of the year delivered at your 
door, one each month, for a single 
subscription fee that reduces their 
cost materially. 


You may naturally assume, that to 
produce expensive books like those 
listed here for a great deal less than 
the publishers’ prices, that some econ- 
omy is practiced in the printing or 
binding. THIS IS NOT THE 
CASE! Every book is 
handsomely bound in the 
best cloth. Many are il- 
lustrated. The paper and 
printing are, in every case, 
excellent. The exclusive 
Guild edition differs from 
the trade edition only in 
points of taste. Never is 
it inferior in any way; 
often it is better. 


You receive your books 
on the same day the book 
appears on sale in the 
stores. You are reading 
tomorrow’s best sellers 
while the reviewers are 
writing their opinions. 


Now, to the scores of 
reasons so many thous- 
ands of intelligent readers 
have found for joining 
the Guild, the privilege 
of exchanging books has 
been added! 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


Dept. 72 R.R. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Your books are chosen by an emi- 
nent Board of Editors headed by Carl 
Van Doren. They are selected from 
manuscripts before publication. The 
record of this Board’s past success is 
a guarantee of the quality of their 
future selections, 


You Cannot LOSE! 


Mail the coupon today for the new 
booklet WINGS and complete details 
of the exchange privilege, 


“BE BSS RSSSRSRSSRESRRSRSSSERSSSee 


Tue Lirerary Guitp, Dep't 72 B.R. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let WINGS free and without obligation. 
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SHOULDER to shoulder with industrial and business man- including large motor companies, steel works, electric college 
agement, the International Correspondence Schools are companies, public utilities and chain-store systems. educat 
training men for greater efficiency in their work— More than 1650 men in the Buick Motor Works are mit is 
“a . . ™ 2 s 
training them to do a better job, on the job. enrolled for I. C. S. training. Chevrolet has 1120. ide ane 
Studying at night and during their spare time, thou- Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company is you si 
sands of men are learning to be better salesmen, better represented by 1061. Other enrolments are: Hudson 
accountants, better executives— mechanics —draftsmen Coal Company, 1015; Glen Alden Coal Company, 700; 
—railroad men. Through I. C. S. training they are be- Bethlehem Steel Company, 530; Studebaker Corporation, 
coming worth more, to their employers and to themselves. 642, and the St. Joseph Lead Company, 300. Own T 
Great industrial and commercial corporations the Behind the service of the International Correspondence It give 
country over have asked the International Correspondence Schools is a teaching experience of 38 years, with enrol- plete 
ages F New 
Schools to help them select the right men for training. ments of more than 3,500,000 and a steadfast policy of et 
For these employees apprentice courses are arranged, com- thorough, personal supervision of each student’s work. but it 
bining systematic shop work with special courses of study. A-bulletin, “Selecting Employees for Training,” covers 
Among the organizations that are co-operating with — this subject in detail. We shall be glad to send it to any — 
the International Correspondence Schools in this practi- firm, upon request. If you are interested in I. C. S. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4687-B, Scranton, Penna. 
“The Universal University’’ 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked X in the list below: BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management [Traffic Management Cost Accounting [Spanish CD Advertising (1 Stenography and Typing [Common School Subjects 
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(JElectrie Lighting Railroad Positions ef oecn a and Mapping (J Architects’ Draftsman Pharmacy (J) Navigation qui 
(J Mechanical Engineer ()Gas Engine Operating [Plumbing and Heating Blueprints O Concrete Builder (J Automobile Work [L] Mathematics Tn 
(J Mechanical Draftsman CL Civil Engineer CL) Steam Engineering Contractor and Builder. LJ Structural Engineer LjAirplane Engines [)Radio Da 
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Name Street Address vest tig 
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City State........... Occupation a yo 
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Don’t let the lack of a college degree 


give you a sense of inferiority 


CoLLEcE men succeed far more easily than 
any other group. They are more interest- 
ing, cultured and sought after. The reason 
is simple—the same as that which makes a 
sixfoot man stand out in a crowd. These 
college men have a few more years of 
education, just as the six-footer has a few 
more inches of stature. They know more. 

It is not your fault if your family could 
not send you to college. It is your fault if 
you sit back and let it go at that. 


A complete source of 
self-education 


Own The New International Encyclopedia. 
It gives you, right at your elbow, a com- 
plete source of self-education. For The 
New International Encyclopedia is not 
only the world’s greatest reference work, 
but it offers you 34 great Reading and Study 





FREE— This $30 book-trough (if 
quickly). Repestalty designed for The New 
International Encyclopedia by the Erskine- 
Danforth Company, celebrated New York 
furniture designers. Made of solid, dark-an- 
tiqued maple in Early American style. This 
book-trough retails at $30. Supplied free, if 
you act quickly on this offer—the most remark- 
able in all our 90 years of publishing. 


wz act 











Courses covering the principal fields of 
learning, including Psychology, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology, History, Literature, Music, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Geology, Bot- 
any, Political Economy, etc. These Reading 
and Study Courses have been laid out by 
authorities and are easy to follow, from 
their elementary principles on up, using 
The New International as a text. Educators 
concede these courses offer you an edu- 
cation equal to a university. 


The key to all the sciences, the 
arts, the facts of life 


Knowledge — power-building, prestige-in- 
spiring knowledge—is yours if you own 
The New International. Knowledge that lifts 
you above the crowd. Knowledge that im- 
proves your conversation, stamps you as a 
man of mark. Knowledge that makes you a 
scholar of the past, of the present and of the 
trends of tomorrow. Knowledge that makes 
you interesting, cultured, sought after, 


Recognized by courts of law as @ 
final authority 


You know, or should know, that this great 
New International Encyclopedia is the 
most outstanding compilation of knowledge 
ever assembled. That it is recognized by 
courts of law as the final authority. 

It contains 20,000 pages of text, nearly 
75,000 articles, with 800 full-page illustra- 
tions, 174 double-page colored maps, and 
thousands of smaller illustrations. 


10 days’ examination—and free 
56-page book 


The New International can be purchased 
outright for $99.75 or $5 down and $5 a 
month. Send the coupon below for a 56- 
page illustrated book completely describ- 
ing this greatest of all reference works and 
explaining how you can get the $30 Danersk 
Book-trough, especially designed to hold 
it, FREE—if you act promptly. (See photo 
and description of this book-trough else- 
where on this page.) Complete details of 
our special 10-day Examination Privilege 
and Easy Payment Plan will also be in- 
cluded. Please decide promptly if you 
wish to get the book-trough. Our supply 
is very low. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


(PUBLISHERS SINCE 1839) 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





MAIL 
THIS 


Payment Plan. 
Name 


Dopp, Meap & Co., Dept. RR-4, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send 56-page book explaining The New International, the 
free $30 book-trough, your 10-day Examination Offer and Easy 





COUPON 


Street 





City 
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101 Masterpieces 
of Mysteries 


Law Beaters........Richard Connell 
Tough............Walter Davenport 
Tracks in the Snow 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles........Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant .......Twain 
Three Rings .............. Boccaccio 
The Murder in the Mayor’s Parlor 
J. S. Fletcher 
The Tragedy in the Greek Room 
Sax Rohmer 
An Adventure of Raffles 
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RE YOU a lover of detective stories? Then we have 
been working more than a year for you—whether 
you know it or not! And now at last, after a thorough 

sifting of the world’s literature, the 101 World’s Greatest 

Detective Stories of all time have been published in 

ONE amazing volume! 


Their authors—of such varied nationalities and times as 
Boccaccio, Voltaire, Oppenheim, and Tolstoi! 

Their scope—every phase of crime, Blackmail, Banditry, 
Murder, Forgery, Treason! 

Not one of this series is the ordinary “‘thriller’’ that can 
be ‘‘seen through”’ at once. Read the titles, and you'll see 
why hundreds of hours of real thrills await you! From the 
literature of France, England, Spain, Russia, Italy, Arabia, 
Portugal, and America—the finest stories have been gleaned. 
Now they are ready to be sent to you for free examination— 
bound in one slender, beautiful volume—for only 32.98. 
Less than 3c per story! 


How can it be done? 


Many of these superb mystery tales have been, until now, 
hidden in the collected works of the famous authors. Few 
people dreamed that writers like Chekov and Maupassant, 
for instance, were capable of such exciting suspense, such 
breath-taking surprises. 

The volume itself must be seen to be appreciated fully. 
Fine quality thin paper makes it possible. Printed in large, 
readable type, beautiful grained cover, this latest development 
in book-making will amaze and delight you. And you can 
examine it without obligation. 


Sent on FREE EXAMINATION a 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. 4 
Just clip and mail the coupon. When the book + 
comes, you have a week to read and enjoy it .4 

before you decide whether you want to 

own it. If you do not decide that this 7 

is a treasure-chest of thrilling and 

fascinating stories return the ¢ 

book and forget the matter. ”’ WALTER 

You risk nothing. So ¢ J. BLACK, Inc. 

mail the coupon today! 4 . Dept. 64 

il? 171 Madison Avenue, 

df New York 

7 Gentlemen: Please send me for free 
F i _ examination your new one-volume edi- 

tion of The World’s 101 Best Detective 

Stories ~ printed in large, clear type on opaque 
thin paper, bound in morocco-grained cloth. I 
will either return the book at your expense or send 
you $2.98 in full payment within one week. 


7 
7 
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Maps are 
a stimulant 
to my mind — 


OOKS, newspapers, magazines, 
B and the ceaseless flow of prop- 
agandist pamphlets bring us so 
many facts, so many opinions, and 
so many ideas that the job of selec- 
tion and assimilation becomes yearly 
more difficult. 

Maybe the ancient Greeks thought 
more because they read less! 

I have found that a liberal use 
of charts and maps helps greatly in 
finding a way through this modern 
maze. 

No good executive presents to 
his board a wordy document and a 
wilderness of figures if he can state 
his problem with a series 
of sweeping curves on a 
graph. Put before a 
board in graphic form, 
ideas, policies, and situa- 
tions that are complex 
become clear by virtue of 
the fact that every aspect 
of the idea or situation is 
shown at one glance in its 
relation to the other as- 
pects involved. 


When we read, facts enter our 
minds in single file. And, entering 
one at a time, many of the facts 
lose the association with related 
facts that the writer intended. 
Some form new and strange associ- 
ations. Most of them never find 
their right place, but float about in 
a muddy whirl until they sink out 
of sight: 

A map or chart gives us all it has 
at once. 

I look at a map of Europe. 
There is France. There is Ger- 
many. There is Russia. There 
are the new states born from the 

womb of the World War 
— Czechoslovakia and the 
rest. I see them in their 
relation at one glance. 
The whole of Europe is 
one fact to me. I might 
read a book on France, 
then on Germany, then 
on Russia, then on the 
new states. And Europe 
might become to me not 
one fact but a dozen facts 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Maps 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Airline and Bus Tickets 





Child Lite Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


536 8, Clark Stree’, Chicago 
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that did not fit together in my mind. 
I like books of travel. A good 
volume on geography fascinates me. 
But when I want to sense the world 
as a living organism, I look at a map. 
Sometimes books are a sedative 
to my mind. 
Maps are a stimulant to my mind. 


v yy, ££ 


Either a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand MC¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accur- 
ate, up to date. Obtainable at 
leading booksellers’ and stationers’, 
or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required m 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s great- 
ly varied activities. 


Ranp MSNALLy & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F28 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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NOW the Encyclopaedia that 
NEVER Grows Old 


, Offers You a FREE Set of the Classics that Will Never Die! 
But for this month only—this ad will positively not re-appear—this offer never be repeated 
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You have always intended to have in your home a good modern, dependable En- 

cyclopaedia, here is your opportunity. Never again can any publisher duplicate 

this amazing offer—never again can we! For it is to be positively withdrawn this 

month. A very limited quantity of these luxuriously bound, imported, full leather 
. classies is available for this FREE distribution. The house of Thomas Nelson, es- 

tablished in 1798, assures you that there are no qualifications to the statement that 
only this once will this offer be made. The number of these 15 volume sets of the 

classics available is so limited that only those fortunate few who act this month may 
| take advantage of it. Send for full particulars on the coupon below. 


| Nelson’s Is the Only Encyclopaedia that Keeps Pace with Progress 


| The Encyclopaedia When a Lindbergh or a Zeppelin flies FIRST permanent work of reference 

for a Life Time the Atlantic; a great flood sweeps the _ to fully record it in its proper alpha- 

NELSON'S covers every field of Mississippi Valley; a new treaty for betical order is NELSON'S Per- 
knowledge from the dawn of the world peace is made—when Medicine Petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 

world to the present day, The New triumphs over previously incurable The information which is obsolete is worse 


. Ts : : : : than e at all. You do not use a City Di- 
York Times says:—“By a novel bind- disease ; or electrical energy performs pence aaah age a old. Wh ze oa 
map aoclee SE eee eee new miracles—as oil heating for Eneyclopaedia that may be five or ten yea 
solves problems of perpetual fresh- ; neyclopaedia that may be five or ten years 


ness. A book that never grows old, homes is perfected—always the old? 


that will give answers years after 


) its publication to the most modern The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


queries,” More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educa- 
N P tors, experts and writers in all parts of the globe, 
ew rages who are authorities or actual eye-witnesses of the 
Every Six Months subjects upon which they write, are constantly en- 
} Aen) Tels ’ € * « 
ff Ber six months new pages (250 or aged in Reeping Nelon’s Perpelual Loose Leaf 
aa more) are sent to every subscriber the direction of John H. Finley, LL.D., 
00 to take the place of out-of-date ones Former Commissioner of Education 
ne, which may be replaced quickly and and President of the University of 
rid easily through the simplicity of the State of New York. 
ap. NELSON’S patented loose-leaf de- 
ive vice. iat he or 
The New Complete Index Volume Se ee oe ee 
ae es brary of Congress, U. S. 
nd. presenting about 200,000 references Senate, U. S. Supreme 
makes immediately available every Court, and in Libraries, Uni- 
item relating to any subject, no mat- versities, and Schools in 
r ter how remote. every state in the Union. 
an 
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ur- i a ; States, a limited number of sets will be distributed Free 
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at } : ig woe Loose-Leat : ve can secure, with Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, a beau- 


tiful fifteen-volume shelf of the world’s greatest master- 
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i / = Education, and President of the University of the State of 
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ate A Reader’s guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, / THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

including thirty-three courses on as many subjects—from 

Aeronautics to Zoology—is furnished without cost to all / 381 Fourth Avenue, New Veok:, N.Y. 

subscribers, ‘These courses are declared by educational / Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illus- 

authorities to be equal to a college course in each of trated; and full information how, by easy monthly payments, I can 

these departments. own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, and obtain without 

EE Research Library Service Bureau 7 _additional cost the $25.00 Library of the World’s Great Classics; with 

FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- / FREE membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for 
FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every Special ee and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide FREE, This must 
purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in 4; 

this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt on any 

subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- 

tive assurance that you will promptly receive the 

latest obtainable and most dependable information. 
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(Adv. Copyright, 1928, by Thomas Neleon & Sons) 
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The Business Man’s Reading 


IME WAS—NOT BY ANY MEANS in 
the distant past—when nobody 
seemed to care what the _busi- 
ness man read, or indeed whether 
he read anything. No libraries were 
maintained for his particular benefit; 
aside from special trade journals there 
were few periodicals devoted to his in- 
terests, and a paternal government at 
Washington was about the only agency 
for the spread of business information. 
It is true that such a business topic as 
the tariff appeared frequently in the news- 
papers and magazines, and even in books, 
but almost always in the guise of theo- 
retical or political discussion. There is 
perhaps no better illustration of the new 
trend in our economic literature than the 
change in the manner of presenting the 
tariff. The old and seemingly interminable 
debate between free trade and protection 
at last died out; but the tariff itself was 
left to be reckoned with. Economists 
proceeded to analyze it scientifically and 
now we have such books as “Making the 
Tariff in the United States,” by Thomas 
W. Page, and “Dictionary of Tariff Infor- 
mation,” by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, The business man is no longer left 
to glean his knowledge of customs duties 
and the free list from partisan pamphlets. 
The modern man of affairs is far better 
supplied with worth-while books and mag- 
azine articles setting forth business con- 
ditions than his father was. That type of 
writing as we have it today simply did 
not exist fifty years ago. In this country 
men had not been trained to produce it. 
As soon as the universities stimulated re- 
search in economics books began to be 
written about subjects that never before 
had been exploited in print. An entire 
new department of literature grew up in 
America as if to meet the peculiar de- 
mands of business men. Such questions as 
those related to taxation, transportation, 
trade combines, labor organizations, con- 
trol of natural resources, manufacturing, 
distribution, investment, credit, banking, 
exchanges, public utilities, insurance, and 
cooperation were discussed in a non-parti- 
san spirit. Several-hundred books in this 
field have appeared annually since the 
opening of the present century. A good- 
sized library could be made up of such 
works without duplication. 
14 


For some time after this flood of eco- 
nomic treatises set in, we have no reason 
to suppose that the majority of business 
men gave much heed, but in recent years 
efforts have been made to win attention 
to these noteworthy accessions to their 
five-foot shelf and still another class of 
books, written and published especially for 
readers in business life, has made its ap- 
pearance. Since 1910 more than 200 
such books have been printed yearly. 

We are thinking, however, of the busy 
executive who is not so eager to read new 
suggestions about his own business routine 
as to catch new visions of the business 
world beyond his desk. (We are optimis- 
tic enough to believe that there are such 
executives.) Turn such a man loose with 
Taussig’s “International Trade,” or ‘This 
Economic World” by Carver and Lester, 
or “Our Economic System” by Hayes, or 
“The Romance of World Trade” by Den- 
nis, or Klein’s “Frontiers of Trade,” or 
“Our Competitors and Markets” by Lahee, 
or Carter’s “Conquest—America’s Pain- 
less Imperialism,” or Mazur’s “American 
Prosperity”—all recent works—and we 
feel sure that from one or more of them 
he will get the stimulus needed to carry 
him through such a study as Seligman’s 
“Tnstalment Selling.” 

Even as we write there comes to hand 
a meaty work from the pen of Prof. John 
Donaldson of George Washington Uni- 
versity on the subject of ‘International 
Economic Relations.” This book was 
not written primarily for the business 
man, but it deals so intelligently and 
luminously with problems of world 
economy and world politics at the same 
time that we must at least mention it in 
this connection. 

Not only are more books of this kind 
now appearing than ever before, but more 
money is being expended for the re- 
search required to make such works 
worth while and useful. Prizes offered 
by Hart, Schaffner & Marx have resulted 
for many years in monographs of great 
value, while the Pollak Foundation has 
brought out the stimulating books by 
Foster and Catchings on “Money,” 
“Profits,” “Business without a Buyer,” 
and more recently “The Road to Plenty,” 
all of which have been widely circulated 
among the public. 


It may have been noted that we have 
made no suggestions to “the tired busi- 
ness man” about his reading. Well, he 
knows where to find the detective stories 
as well as we do, and we hope they afford 
him as much enjoyment. Well-meaning 
folk have only made him more “tired” by 
continually alluding to his weariness. 


New Slants 
On Business Problems 


I" IS GROWING CUSTOMARY to speak of 
the rising leaders in American business 
as business engineers. It is also signifi- 
cant that not a few of these leaders 
come from the bankers’ profession. A 
good representive of this younger group 
is Mr. Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. His book, 
“The New Way to Net Profits,” is truly 
an eye-opener to some of us old fogies 
who had thought that the automobile in- 
dustry alone could boast of big markets 
created by high wages and low prices. 
Mr. Shibley makes it clear that he is aim- 
ing at better results in all business 
through the improvement of technique, 
just as Ford and General Motors en- 
larged their markets when they perfected 
their processes. It is the engineer's atti- 
tude towards industry and it is fast cap- 
turing the imaginations of big business 
men everywhere. Moreover, with an en- 
gineer in the White House, even the poli- 
ticians may be led to see a new light. 
Production and distribution under uni- 
fied control spell Big Business. Mr. 
Shibley’s program demands that for every 
industrial enterprise a plan of operation 
be “thought through in every particular 
from the consumers of its product to the 
raw materials of which its product is 
made.” Note the attention given to the 
consumer. “The true measures of in- 
dustry in these present times are con- 
sumer purchasing capacity and consumer 
demand.” Plan production, then, on 
market surveys and get rid of waste at 
every point in the manufacturing process. 
That is the substance of Mr. Shibley’s 
gospel. He makes no pretensions to aca- 
demic learning, but that lack—so far as it 
is a lack—is partially supplied by Prof. 
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MACMILLAN 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


A New Full-length Narrative Poem 
The publication of this new, full-length poem by 
Mr. Robinson will be a literary event of the year 
in America. Tristram and the subsequent award 
of the Pulitzer poetry prize for the third time to 
Mr. Robinson carried his fame to new heights. 
Cavender’s House will further enhance it. To be published in May. $2.00 


The Nature of the Physical World 


By 4. 8. Eddington 


Here is an Alice in Wonderland for mature, inquiring, eager minds — a rare 
adventure, a fabulous journey into the secrets of the universe. The New 
York Times says ‘‘there could scarcely be a more admirable exposition of 
the content of recent physical science . . . a luminous. . . and beautiful 
book.”’ Third Large Printing. $3.75 


Stuart Chase 


MACHINES 


By the Co-author of 
Your Money’s Worth 


One of America’s most clear-sighted 
observers hete approaches the Ma- 
chine Age with the wit and insight 
which has marked his previous 
work. He presents a completely new 
view of what machines have done 
for us and to us, with a realistic 
regimentation of facts which will 
be disconcerting to the shibboleth 
mongers. $2.50 


Andrew Johnson 
A Study in Courage 
By Lloyd P. Siryker 
Andrew Johnson appears in a new 
light in this strikingly original 
study. Johnson has come down to 
us as the most reviled and misunder- 
stood of all the Presidents. Mr. 


The Origins of the World War 


By Sidney B. Fay 


This book has created a profound reaction throughout the world and may 
yet undermine the war guilt basis on which the Versailles settlement was 
erected. You must read Mr. Fay to be conversant with European affairs. 

Third Large Printing. 2 vols. $9.00 


Emperor Francis Joseph 


of Austria 


By Joseph Rediich 


“Easily one of the most important contributions to permanent 
and substantial biographical literature which has appeared in 


recent years’’ — Harry Elmer Barnes. 


wk oy chapter in the book of tragedy . . . 
piece of portraiture.’’ — Atlantic Monthly. 


a powerfu 


an epic story... 


“Clear, precise, and illuminating biography.”” — New York 


Evening Post. 


Vew Fiction 


Into the Wind 
By Richard Warren Hatch 


A rugged novel of New England 
shipbuilding when the clipper ruled 
the seas. $2.50 


Thurman Lucas 
By Harlan Eugene Read 


A compelling story of how a man 
found himself after adversity and 
disaster. $2.50 


Treadmill 
By Lola Jean Simpson 


School teaching and educational 
systems behind it are the subjects 
of this fine story. $2.50 


$5.00 


The Labor Injunction 
By Felix Frankfurter and 
Nathan Greene 
One of the biggest legal clubs used by 
American courts is discussed here in its 


every aspect by two leaders of the bar. 
$3.00 


What Is the Mind? 
By George T. W. Patrick 


This book is a clear presentation of 
what modern psychology has learned 
about the nature of the mind. $2.50 


New Viewsot Evolution 
By G. F. Conger 
Evolution with respect to the whole 
universe rather than biological evolu- 


tion is the theme of this new survey of 
the field. $2.50 


Stryker sees him as a champion of 
Lincoln’s cause in this biography. 
2 vols. $7.50 


Exploration 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
This is a chronicle of adventure and 
progress in the Far North by the 
foremost living Arctic explorer. 


The Balkan Pivot: 
Yugoslavia 
By Charles A. Beard and 
George Radin 
The hub of the new Balkans is 
examined in all of its important 
phases — with special — on 
its relation to European affairs. 


$2.50 





Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a popular introduction to art in all its phases 
and periods of development, written with a contagious 
enthusiasm and beautifully illustrated. ; 


Old World Masters in 
New World Collections 
By Esther Singleton 
A one-book gallery of the great masters now hanging 
in America, with a competent text to guide you 
through 100 beautiful reproductions. $10.00 


The Litany 
of Washington Street 
By Vachel Lindsay 
Vachel Lindsay writes in this new book of an imagi- 
nary Washington Street — the song and poetry street 


of every United States town — the way of escape 
from the trivial and the puffy. Illustrated, $3.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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Is your 
WRITING ambition 
A-gaugeorB-gauge? 


““A”’ is full of vast, incoherent ambition. He 
dreams of becoming a great author—wealthy 
—sought-after: But in’the meantime he does 
very little about it—aside from slarling, every 
now and then, to write ‘“‘the grcat American 
novel.” 


“B” is just as ambitious, but a little more 
canny than “A.’’ Being only human, he occa- 
sionally does have dreams of fame and fortune. 
But in the meantime he’s taking a practical, 
sensible attitude toward writing—the working 
attitude—which gives him practice that brings 
him steadily nearer his objective as time goes 
on. Right now he’s aiming tor something direct 
and tangible—the checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 for material that takes little time to write 
—short stories, articles, recipes, anecdotes, 
homorous contributions — things that can 
easily be turned out in spare time. “B”’ is 
typical of several hundred ambitious men and 
women who are receiving instruction from the 
Newspaper Institute of America. 


Mr. Wainwright Daw:on, 60 Squanto Road, Quincy, 
. Mass., describes an experi- 
ence that is typical among 
N.I1.A. students. He has 
found the satisfaction of 
knowing he can write, and 
has earnings that prove it. 
He writes: 
“I’ve landed a job on a 
newspaper-Quincy News, 
Quincy, Mass. If I crash 
through in good shape in 
this job, Mes credit belongs 
to the N.I 
Another of our student-members . tried is Miss 
Alice S. Fisher, Eyebrow, Sask., Canada. She writes: 


“Sold my first short story the other day. Last 
summer an old lady told mea happening of pioneer 
days which interested me. . I wrote it up, and 
that’s the result. You can understand that I’m 
Sane. even though the cheque was not 
arge 


Learn to Write? Certa‘nly! 
How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an inti- 
mate course in practical writing—a course as close to 
facts and modern tendencies as a newspaper office. 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on writing— 
not on academic rules and theory. Week by week, you 
receive actual assignments. First you’re ‘‘covering’ 
a fire, then interviewing a celebrity newly returned 
from Europe—just as if you were right at work ona 
great metropolitan daily. Your “write-ups” are 
individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men who collectively have had more than 
200 years of newspaper experience guide your instruc- 
tion and criticize your work. Under such sympathetic 
leadership, you find that you rapidly acquire the pro- 
fessional touch. -Your stories, assignments, etc., are 
edited and mailed back to you within 24 hours of their 
receipt. That alone is a source of stimulus and help 
that keeps you happy at your work. You can see where 
you are going—feel yourself progressing. You are 
learning to write by writing—accumulating that 
invaluable seasoning and experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test, which 
tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute_ observation, dramatic 
instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. No obligation. Just mail the coupon and see what our 
editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 








information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Review of Reviews—April. 


Mr. 


Miss 


Address... 
No salesmen will 


63D179 
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Horace Taylor in a book called “Making 
Goods and Making Money,” which gives 
independent support to Mr. Shibley’s 
conclusions. He shows. that--industrial 
concentration, modern marketing meth- 
ods, and the attitude of labor are all 
“tending to thrust back the frontier at 
which individual interests in making 
money conflict with social interests in 
making goods.” 

Another writer who may be said to be- 
long to the growing company of “business 
engineers” is Roger Babson, the author 
of “Business Barometer,” “Fundamen- 
tals of Prosperity,” and other works on 
kindred subjects. His latest book, en- 
titled “Storing Up Triple Reserves,” 
mives conclusions derived from a study 
of data collected during twenty-five years 
by the Babson statistical organization. 
These conclusions have to do with the 
financial, physical, and intangible re- 
serves of individuals. Mr. Babson is im- 
pressed with the direct relationship be- 
tween a man’s true success and his re- 
serves. “It is not the amount a man 
earns that counts; but what he saves and 
invests in a constructive way.” Whether 
we are equal to emergencies depends on 
our reserves. Build up the reserves if 
you would insure success. 

The three books of the month just 
mentioned suggest, each in its own way, 
a new approach to business problems, if 
not a complete rationalization of busi- 
ness. What shall be said of modern busi- 
ness on its ethical side? Dr. Harry F. 
Ward puts searching questions in his new 
work, “Our Economic Morality.” In these 
days of entrenched capitalist strength in 
America he is a bold man who challenges 
the accepted order. Most business men 
reading Dr. Ward will probably object to 
his criticisms as one-sided, but the au- 
thor’s plea is that his work must be 
mainly critical if it is to be constructive. 


Character Sketches 


‘T IS AN ENVIABLE PLACE that “Ed” Howe 
holds in the affections of newspaper 
men and has held for more than one gen- 
eration. He wrote a best seller before 
most of his present readers were born. 
Yet he belongs to the moderns quite as 
fully as he belonged to the “radicals” of 
the ’80’s. He is truly a hardy perennial. 
In “Plain People” he gives us his auto- 
biography, and much more, for in this 
book he epitomizes in a way the story of 
the Middle West for the past seventy 
years, infused with the philosophy of the 
country printing office. A writer whom 
we now recall as a predecessor of Howe in 
this particular field was William Dean 
Howells; but the individuality and raci- 
ness of the soil that stamped Howe’s 
“Story of a Country Town” was early rec- 


ognized by the more polished and conven- | 


tional Howells. 
The covered wagon brought: Howe as a 
boy from Indiana to Missouri and as a 


pacts. 
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young man he had a hand in the shaping 
of civilization in Nebraska and Kansas, 
Atchison has long been the scene of his 
activities and E. W. Howe’s Monthly the 
vehicle of his salty aphorisms. 

It is not inappropriate that in a month 
when a new President was installed in the 
White House Charles Willis Thompson’s 
“Presidents I’ve Known and Two Near 
Presidents” made its appearance. Mr, 
Thompson includes in his list of Pregj. 
cents Mr. Hoover’s immediate predeces- 
sor. That list opens with William McKin. 
ley. In his capacity of press correspon- 
dent Mr. Thompson knew not only all the 
Presidents mentioned, but scores of other 
public men during the past thirty years, 
It is not hard for the reader to sense that 
among them all the three who in his mind 
have remained preéminent are Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson. These are the outstand- 
ing personalities of the book; but not far 
behind are the two “near- Presidents,” 
William J. Bryan and Mark Hanna. 

Mr. Thompson is candid and _ honest 
with his readers throughout. He has the 
courage of the debunker, while in the 
main disdaining the debunker’s methods. 
In Senator Hanna’s case, whatever de- 
bunking was necessary was certainly done 
in his lifetime; but Mr. Thompson dis- 
cerns in Hanna’s championship of the 
Panama Canal, at a time when such sup- 
port was greatly needed in the Senate, a 
quality of statesmanlike vision. 

From 1785 to the present time the 
United States has sent thirty-eight envoys 
to Great Britain. Character sketches of 
these diplomats have been written by Col. 
Beckles Willson, and appear in a volume 
entitled “America’s Ambassadors to En- 
gland.” As in the case of his earlier work 
concerning our Ambassadors to France, 
Colonel Willson had access to the embassy 
archives and the privilege of transcribing 
official dispatches. He has woven all the 
material into a running narrative of sur- 
passing interest. Nothing quite like it is 
to be found in any of our standard his- 
tories. Indeed, it supplements and aug- 
ments them. Various American types 
have represented us at the Court of St. 
James’s—from Charles Francis Adams 
and James Russell Lowell to “Poker” 
Schenck! They are all in Colonel Will- 
son’s gallery. 

Another viewpoint on Anglo-American 
relations is presented in “The Life of 
Lord Pauncefote,’ by R. B. Mowat. 
Technically speaking, that eminent Brit- 
cn was the first Ambassador to the 
United States, having served as Minister 
for some years before his elevation in 
rank. From his acceptance of the Wash- 
ington mission in 1889 to his death at the 
Embassy in 1902 he served in all thirteen 
years, negotiating on behalf of his gov- 
ernment the Bering Sea arbitration, the 
settlement of Samoan claims, the Isthmian 
Canal treaty, and other important com- 
When he died the flag over the 
White House went to half mast and Presi- 

Continued on page 19 








THE slow bell tolls, the hidden chorus chants. . . . Under 
the frowning walls a young girl lifts her face. She calls. 
Her lover answers from his cell. Clear and enrapt the 
questioning voices rise . . . tender . . . poignant... 
burdened with grief and longing. They swell and mingle 
in a long farewell. They fade. The poison claims her. 

There are few people in the civilized world today who 
are not, ina measure at least, familiar with the “Miserere” 
from I! Trovatore. For this scene, set like a jewel in the 
florid libretto of this gorgeous old opera, is genuinely mov- 
ing, melodically superb. . . . The music finds Verdi at his 
best, a natural master of the lyric line. It is the sort of 
thing that one remembers. 


The “Miserere” from J/ Trovatore has recently been 
recorded on Victor Red Seal Records by Rosa Ponselle 
and Martinelli, of the .Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with the full Metropolitan Chorus and Orchestra. 
It is marvelously clear, marvelously realistic. The 
Orthophonic process has captured every breath and 
nuance of their art. 

The foremost artists and orchestras, the most important 
compositions, are always at your command on Victor Red 
Seal Records . . . that distinguished collection of inter- 
pretations, by recognized masters, which is Victor's per- 
manent contribution to the music of the world... . 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


victor Red Seal REcorRps @® 





“Unka - timpie Wa - Wince Pock -ich’ 


(Bow! shaped canyon filled with red rocks standing up like men) 


BRYCE 
CANYON 


Our Newest 
NATIONAL PARK 


Long before white men discovered Bryce 
Canyon, the Indians of Southern Utah 
looked upon it with awe and wonder. 
They called it Unka-timpie Wa-wince 
Pock-ich—‘“‘bowl shaped canyon filled 
with red rocks standing up like men.” 


That expression, though vivid, scarcely 
begins to describe it! Nowhere else in the 
world has Nature played so fantastically, 
so colorfully with stone! 


The great side walls are fluted like giant 
cathedral organs. Other architectural rock- 
forms tower upward in vast spires and 
minarets—marbly white and flaming 
pink. And high on painted pedestals 
stand human shapes, startlingly real. 
Figures of Titans, of kings and queens! 


And yet, Bryce Canyon is only one of five 
great wonderplaces to be seen on this 
new exclusive Union Pacific tour. You see 
Zion Canyon as well—entirely different— 
no less thrilling! And as a climax, the Grand 
Canyon itself, the most colossal, most sublime 
chasm to be found in the surface of the earth! 


The trip requires only five days by motor-bus 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 315 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
ae Send me complete information, cost and booklet: 

D Zion-BryceCanyon Grand Canyon National Parks 
0 Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 
D Pacific Northwest and Alaska D Yellowstone 
0 Colorado 0 California O Dude Ranches 
D Escorted All-Expense Tours D Hawaii 
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gateway, with accommodations at handsome 
lodges. You can easily include it in a two 
weeks vacation. You may go independently 
or on an Escorted All-Expense Tour with 


interesting companions. 


The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send 
the coupon at once for richly illustrated book- 
lets, and full details, including the low cost. 


nion Pacific 
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Continued from page 16 
dent Roosevelt said that was not because 
Lord Pauncefote was the British Ambas- 
sador, but “because he was a damn good 
fellow.” 

The old Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria was the last of his kind and he 
knew it before the World War, as was in- 
dicated by a remark he made to President 
Roosevelt. Born in 1830, he had come to 
the throne in that year of European revo- 
lutions, 1848. In his reign of nearly sev- 
enty years there was not a little turbu- 
lence and the flames were kindled in 1914 
by an incident concerning his own dy- 
nasty. The new biography, by Joseph 
Redlich, shows him as a man of energy 
and will. Old as he was, he did not wel- 
come mediation in 1914, although he had 
always professed devotion to peace. He 
died in the midst of the cataclysm. 


Our Country and Others 


ee J. Frep Rippy, Professor of His- 
tory at Duke University, is a special- 
ist on Latin-American affairs. In his lec- 
tures last year on the Albert Shaw Foun- 
dation at Johns Hopkins University (re- 
cently published) he described the rivalry 
of Uncle Sam and John Bull over Latin 
America one hundred years ago (1808-30, 
to be exact). We of today hardly realize 
the importance of England’s trade inter- 
ests in South America and Mexico during 
that period. Professor Rippy’s exposition 
helps us to see more clearly why states- 
men like John Quincy Adams became 
jealous of British imperialism in that part 
of the world and why they considered the 
Monroe Doctrine to be aimed at Great 
Britain as much as at any Continental 
power in Europe. It was no secret that 
San Martin and the Liberator Bolivar pre- 
ferred English monarchism to Yankee 
democracy and that they would have wel- 
comed a British protectorate. The truth 
was that the leaders of the revolt against 
Spain did not trust their own followers. 
Nor did they believe the United States 
strong enough to protect the feeble na- 
tionalities that they erected on the ruins 
of the Spanish colonies. 

For some time prior to our own Revo- 
lution the planter class of the British West 
Indian sugar colonies contributed an im- 


portant element to London’s trade su-. 


premacy. Their prosperity began to de- 
cline before our separation from England 
and in the first third of the nineteenth 
century it was wiped out. The causes of 
this breakdown were commonly laid to the 
§ ebolition of slavery and emancipation in 
the islands, but Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz in a 
new book, “The Fall of the Planter Class 
i the British Caribbean, 1763-1833,” 
shows from contemporary evidence that 
1 was due primarily to such factors as 
wasteful agriculture, the rivalry of newly 
exploited tropical territories, restrictive 
Policies of government, and vicious fiscal 
legislation in England. Abolition and 
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A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 


Here, in this one splendidly complete and thrilling volume, is virtually 
everything that cultured and successful men and women are expected to 
know. Here is a brilliant and timely work that will organize your present 
knowledge and fill in the gaps with the vital information modern life 
demands of everyone today. 


A Background That Will Broaden Any Mind 


HE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 

Wood, is a liberal education between the covers of a single 
700-page volume. This amazing accomplishment was made 
possible by leaving out all that was dry, useless and non- 
essential. It is an entire survey of education that is simplified, 
humanized and dramatized so any one can understand, enjoy 
and appreciate it. 


Praised by 
These Newspapers--- 


New York Sun 
Boston Transcript 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 
Chicago Tribune 
St. Louis Globe 
Democrat 
Los Angeles Times 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Minneapolis Star 
Denver News 
Birmingham News 


Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form 

Read it freely for a week at our expense. Idle through its 
pages of History, Art, Science, Literature, Religion and 
Philosophy. Thrill to the story of all that man has done 
and learned from the first burst of meteoric splendor to the 
flash of planes and dirigibles across seas and continents. Then, 
if at the end of the week this wonderful book has not com- 
Pen, Gele pletely sold itself to you upon its own merits, just return it to 
‘ohn Haynes Holmes us. But if you are so thoroughly satisfied that you, like 
edwin Markham hundreds of thousands, will not be without your copy, then 


por ——— send us only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two months 
thereafter. 


Robinson 
Toh. Harvey Robinson 
Send No Money — Borrow It at 
Our Expense 


Recommended by 
These Critics--- 


iene Addams 

arry Elmer Barnes 
Gamaliel Bradford 
John Cotton Dana 


ohn C. Van Dyke 
rand Whitlock 
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THE OUTLINE OF 
ANS KNOWLEDGE 


} Tear Off Along This 
Line and Mail Today! 





Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 511, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- 
trated. handsomely bound. Within 7 days, I will either 
return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and 
then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of. $5.50. 
(Ten per cent discount for cash with order. Same 
return privilege.) 
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What Should the 
Well-Read Man 


or woman read this week ? 


HIS question has recently been an- 
swered in a very wonderful way by a 
group of famous literary folk—Sin- 

clair Lewis, George Jean Nathan, Rebecca 
West, Zona Gale, and many others. 
These people now contribute to a fascinat- 


ing weekly magazine published by the New | 
York Herald Tribune, called ‘‘cBOOKS,”’ | 


which is taking the country by storm. 

“BOOKS” gives you in concentrated 
form the important facts about all the best 
sellers. It enables you to grasp quickly the 
high spots of everything good that is being 
written—fiction, poetry, history, biography. 
It gives you the cream of modern literature. 
Comments on books. Gossip about authors. 
Quotations from the best books, giving you 
a living picture of what they are like. 


It tells you what books you must be sure | 


to read first. It is witty, entertaining. It is 
up to the minute, giving you full informa- 
tion on all the books which the nation will 
be talking about a few weeks later. It is 
educational, enabling you to talk with ease 
on topics of the day—on authors, poets, 
essayists, journalists, explorers, architects 
and playwrights. 

Men and women like “BOOKS” because 
it opens new fields of reading to them. 

Writers, teachers, lecturers and students 
say that “BOOKS” is the only publication 
they can find which gives them in concen- 


emancipation helped on the catastrophe, 


| but were not in the first instance respon- 


sible for it, according to Dr. Ragatz. 
This work is a publication of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association through the 
Century Company. 

Only those who have given special at- 


| tention to the matter are aware of the 


| ica, 





trated form such a complete week-to-week | 


picture of books and authors and doings in 
the literary world. One prominent author 
said. “We couldn’t live a week without 
*‘BOOKSY’.” 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Eine this introductory offer, you can now get 

BOOKS” for six months for only $1.00—26 issues 
at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon below with a dollar bill attached (send 
check or money order if you prefer) and you will 
immediately start to receive this brilliant weekly 
that already more than 400,000 people are reading 
every week. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one month, 
you are not more than glad that you subscribed, 
just let us know and we will refund your dollar 
instantly and without question. You are the 
judge. Mail the coupon NOW! 
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importance of the fur trade in the bringing 
of European civilization to North Amer- 
Some of the romantic aspects of the 
subject are brought out in “Frontiers and 
the Fur Trade,” by Sydney Greenbie. The 
author has retraced many of the trails of 


the early French and English trappers— , 


which is something like traversing a con- 
tinental railroad system—and not content 
with that has gone back to the European 
environment where the fur hunters origi- 
nated. 

For nearly two centuries in great re- 
gions of our Middle West and Northwest 
the trapper controlled Big Business. That 
was true as late as the days of Kit Car- 
son and Jim Bridger. It was not till the 
railroad crossed the plains and the moun- 
tains that the fur trade yielded to other 
forms of commerce. The transition era 
between the covered wagon and the iron 
horse is well described by George Bird 
Grinnell in a book called “Two Great 
Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion.” 
The two scouts were the brothers Frank 
J. and Luther H. North, pioneers of the 
Great West in 1856-82 and defenders cf 
the Union Pacific Railroad against In- 
dian attacks during its building. The 
Norths and their battalion of Pawnee 
braves who protected the white settlers as 


well as the railroad property ranged the | 
territory now covered by the states of | 


Kansas, Okla- 
Colorado, 


Nebraska, 
homa, Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah. 

In “Log Cabins and Sod-Houses” Dr. 
Thomas Huston Macbride, president 


the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, 


emeritus of Iowa State University, por- | 


trays the intellectual life of the pioneer 


of giving a mere chronicle of facts, related 
or unrelated, Dr. Macbride pictures the 
situation as a whole, with its philosophic 
background. He has used a method of 
presentation that might well be adopted 
by writers covering a corresponding phase 
of growth elsewhere. 

Perhaps you may not have found much 
in the school histories about the part 


| played by railroads in the settlement of 
| states, yet you know that part must have 





been a real factor in the upbuilding of 
many American commonwealths. Mr. 
Edward Hungerford’s excellent “Story of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827- 
1927,” besides giving a full account of 
the road itself in its century of ups and 
downs, tells something of what the build- 
ing of that trunk line meant to communi- 
ties between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Mississippi Valley. The B. & O. crosses 
or enters thirteen states, reaching eight 
of the ten largest cities in the Union. Its 


own expansion has had much to do with | 
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Youll Want to Keep 


This New Book 


Beside Your Dictionary 


OUR DICTIONARY tells you what words mean and 
how to spell them, but it gives you little or no help 
on the constant problem of how to use and arrange 
words correctly and most effectively—that is not its 
purpose. If you have an adequate grammar alongside 
your dictionary you can make sure that you are correct. 


Here for the first time is such a grammar. Not the 
child’s elementary collection of dry rules of our school 
days but a new kind of grammar that meets adult needs 
both in business and social life—a book for today. 


A College Grammar 


by MASON LONG, Associate Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania State College 


WE all want to talk clearly, logically, 

forcefully. We want to avoid those 
mistakes which are so easy to make but 
which give the impression of either 
carelessness or ignorance. In writing, 
particularly, all of us properly feel 
embarrassed when our errors in gram- 
mar are pointed out to us. 


A Grammar Such As 


You Have Never Before Seen 


This practical volume will help you to 
understand and apply the principles 
that govern modern correct use of our 
language according to the latest 
accepted standards. Much of the ma- 
terial has never before appeared in a 
volume of this nature and many im- 
portant principles are given in a new 
and more easily comprehended form. 
You will find authoritative information 
on the many new usages which have 
grown up in recent years and are now 
accepted as correct. 

Every point in A College Grammar 
is illustrated by specific examples. 
These examples are more numerous, 
more varied, and more helpful by far 
than in any other books of this kind— 
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new or old. You will find them of im- 
mense help in properly phrasing your 
sentences and in making those nice 
choices of diction which lend character 
to your writing and everyday speech. 

The publication of this new type of 
grammar has been received with a re- 
markable response. Thousands of 
copies are already in use although it is 
only a few months since the book was 
first announced. Business firms are 
buying copies for their office staffs. 
Men and women of affairs are buying 
it for their personal use. Already some 
of the outstanding writers of our day are 
using it—because it is— 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS; How to use nouns 
for clarity and emphasis. Various kinds of 
nouns defined and explained. Correct usage. 
Methods of designating sex through nouns: by 
prefixes, suffixes, and word-change. Alumni, 
alumnae; Duke, duchess. Plural forms and 
their exceptions: Veto, vetoes; eskimo, 
eskimos; embryo, embryos; cargo, cargos 
or cargoes; belief, beliefs; chimney, chim- 
neys; Court-martial, Courts- martial; 
looker-on, lookers-on; four - per-cent, 
four-per-cents; Knight Templar, Knights 
Templars; Notary Public, Notaries Public. 
Nouns used in the plural only and Nouns with 
two plurals. Burns, Burns’s; daughter-in- 
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law, daughter-in-law’s, and other ways in 
which possessives are formed. Special types 
of nouns, etc., etc. 

The eleven kinds of pronouns. Correct uses of I, 
me, we, us, etc. It, that, which, whose, 
what, whom, etc. None, no one, nobody, 
not any, etc. Ours, thine, hers, theirs, etc. 
Own, own selves, myself, etc. How to use 
who and whom correctly. 

Use of adjectives to qualify nouns to obtain 
more exact shades of meaning. Big, bigger, 
biggest; good, better, best; southern, more 
southern, southern-most; former, first; 
and other comparisons. When to use the and a 
before nouns. Elder, eldest; foremost, first; 
less, fewer; and other special types of adjectives. 
Position of adjectives as a means of increasing 
clarily and forcefulness. 

Verbs as the molive power of the sentence. 
Strong and weak verbs. Verbs with and without 
objects. Be, was, been; burst, burst, 
burst; lay, laid, laid; get, got, got; lie, lay, 
lain; swim, swam, swum; choose, chose 
chosen; etc. Lists of regular, irregular, and 
auxiliary verbs, with illustrations of their 
correct use. Shall, will; may, might, should 
or would, etc. Correct use of tense. How to 
avoid the weak passive voice. What determines 
the use of singular or plural verb. 

The same kind of usable explanations for 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, inter- 
jections, phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
Clear and simple treatment of punctuation, 
spelling, and sentence structure, together 
with a graphic chart showing relationship of 
all sentence elements. 
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the parallel growth of several of those 
cities—Baltimore, for one. Before, dur- 
ing and after the Civil War the road 
helped to make national history. It was 
never more aggressive among the carriers 
than it is today, despite its hundred years 
of service. In the near future it seems 
likely to become the nucleus of one of a 
half-dozen great continental rail systems. 

While history of sorts is being written 
by all sorts and conditions of authors, we 
must not overlook the fact that Great 
Britain’s official historians of the World 
War are going steadily forward with their 
great task. The fourth volume of “Naval 
Operations,” by Sir Henry Newbolt, car- 
ries the story from June, 1916, to April, 
1917—a transitional period, since Ger- 
many’s fleet was changing to a coast- 
defense basis intended to cover U-boat 
operations and this in turn required a 
change in British naval strategy. The 
record of the period reflects on the inter- 
ference of “high politics” in naval admin- 
istration, with apparent reference to the 
continued presence of the Allied fleet at or 
near Athens. 

“Freedom of the Seas,” by the Hon. J. 
M. Kenworthy and George Young, is a 
good exposition of British naval policy 
historically considered. More than that, 
the authors have made a special effort 
to set forth those phases of the English 
doctrine of freedom of the seas which 
have application to American policy. 
Their historical summary is useful, even 
if their proposal of a kind of joint polic- 
ing of the seas by Britain and America 
is deemed Quixotic (and we fear that if 
such a measure ever got before the Sen- 
ate, those who scoffed would vastly out- 
number those who remained to pray). 

In “The War in the Air,” second volume 
of the official series, the editor, H. A. 
Jones, reviews the Dardanelles campaign, 
the operations on the Western Front. 
1915-16, and naval doings in home waters 
to the end of 1916. There are also ac- 
counts of naval air operations from Dun- 
kirk and the bombing from Luxeuil. 

For more than sixty years men have 
been writing in the grand manner about 
the Civil War, telling of its heroic episodes 
on both sides, enshrining the heroes in 
history, and saying as little as possible 
about the unheroic but very human de- 
serters. It was hoped that the very exis- 
tence of those poor wretches might be for- 
gotten, and now comes a woman, unwill- 
ing to have them left out of the picture, 
who by dint of persistent research 
recovers the lost records of desertion in 
the Confederate and Union armies and, 
strange to say, reconstructs from them a 
really dramatic tale, not without humor- 
ous as well as pathetic phases. Miss Ella 
Lonn has looked into the means of escape 
employed by deserters, the methods of 
capture and punishment, the instances of 
desertion en masse. What first impresses 
the reader of her book, “Desertion Dur- 
ing the Civil War,” is that in those mat- 
ters the differences between the northern 
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and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 
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Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
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great many law-trained men earn in 
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The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. The School 
guarantees every graduate satisfac- 
tory instruction or his money back. 
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Study Council. 
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work you are doing today fits you to 
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mean longer hours—but shorter hours 
and more pleasant work. It is the re- 
ward of the man who has fitted him- 
self for the more important positions. 
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you can learn by our home-study 
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and southern armies were very slight. It 
has always been known that the high 
command in both armies regarded deser- 
tion as a grave evil; but so far as we are 
aware this is the first attempt to arrive at 
and present the facts in a scientific man- 
ner. Assuredly Miss Lonn’s book adds 
nothing to the attractiveness of war as a 
career. This study is published for the 
American Historical Association by the 
Century Company. 


Science, Philosophy, 
Religion 


T USED TO BE SAID that warfare ex- 

isted between religion and_ science. 
Possibly it would have been more 
accurate to describe the alignment 
as between religionists and_ scientists. 
Now there has long been a similar cleav- 
age between scientists and philosophers. 
The one group has held the other more 
or less in contempt. 


| who refuses to’be terrified by the scien- 








tists or to acknowledge their overlordship 
is Bertrand Russell, himself a scientist of 
no mean attainments, as well as a bril- 
liant and convincing philosopher. His 
lectures on “Our Knowledge of the Ex- 
ternal World” center on what he terms 
“the problem of the relation between the 
crude data of sense and the space, time, 
and matter of mathematical physics.” If 
any scholar of our time can fix with any 
definiteness the limitations of the logic- 
analytical method in philosophy, it should 
be Bertrand Russell. No one else has 
thought or written more clearly on these 
problems. 

In “The Nature of the Physical 
World,” Prof. A. S. Eddington of Cam- 
bridge discusses certain new conceptions 
in science from the standpoint of the 
physicist. It is highly important that 
this should be done and perhaps no one 
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One philosopher | 





| 
is better qualified than Dr. Eddington to | 


pass on to the general public the new 
findings in the domain of physics; but it 
must not be assumed that the reader is 
helped over hard places. Einstein is still 
Einstein; he is not to be interpreted in 
words of one syllable. However, all that 
grace and clarity of expression can do 
for the subject is done in Dr. Eddington’s 
exposition. It is not all easy reading, 
but at any rate it is fascinating reading— 
which is more than can be said of some 
scientific treatises. Moreover, the author 
recognizes the limits of his own field and 
refuses to dogmatize in other fields. He 
believes that neither science nor religion 
needs to trespass on the sphere of the 
other. 

Turn now to a philosopher of religion 
in life who draws analogies from the 
truths of nature. “The Life of All Liv- 
ing,’ by Dr. Fulton J. Sheen of the 
Catholic University of America, is de- 
scribed by its author as a “supernatural 
biology,” that is, a restatement of revealed 
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Universally accepted and used in courts, 
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NEW WORDS, 32,000 geographical 
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Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 
able tables. 
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Here. at last, is the answer to the vital need for an 


up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand. Written in 
the ordinary A-B-C’s, it is so simple, so easy, s 
natural that you can learn its principle in one evening. 
Amazing speed quickly developed. 


Speedwritiras 


—the only scientific system that can be written both with 
pencil or on typewriter. Adopted by leading business 
concerns. Originated by Miss Emma_ B. Dearborn, 
eminent authority on shorthand, who has taught almost 
all systems for eighteen years in such institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, Sim- 
mons College and the University of California. 

A_ Speedwriter, Grace ©. Moorehouse, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, states, ‘‘After completing only three lessons 1 took 
several letters and the work was perfect. I am now em- 
ployed as a private secretary's understudy at a consider- 


able increase in salary.’ 
Full Details Free 


Let us tell you about Speed- 
writing, the Natural Shorthand, 
PTB ewrt as and how you can learn to write 
ferneueet ‘Se 3 shorthand in a few hours of 
B2ts $ “wexey.8 fascinating study. Send coupon 
sit today. 
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FH as REE ~—-—s«o200 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31): 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 


The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have _ diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. ‘They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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Leads Men andWomen 
to the Kingdom of God 

.2. and adds unto them fhe 
hings and Conditions 
necessary to their Happi- 
ness,as Jesus promised. 


5S é 
Ss / 


It teaches them to pray 
for the things they want 


in such a way as to get 
them,asJesus said they should, 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” ‘They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
104 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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§ The American Institute of Psychology 
104 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. # 
Please send me entirely free and without g 
@ any cbligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- 
@ mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The 
g@ Kingdom of God,” i 


i 
of. explaining the funda- g 
@ mental principles of Christian Psychology, g 
athe new knowledge that leads to a happier, g 
@ more abundant life. 




























































He Chose the Way 
to Larger Success 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power—larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities. 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

“As a result of my training,’’ wrote Mr, Bour- 
echeidt, eleven months later, “I notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his goal the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924, 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes 
of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 
other people in the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business 
training. These other executives— both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success through 
the speeding up of practical experience. 


Set Your Goal —Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study 
the coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 
address and present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without obliga- 
tion—an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon— A 


=— — —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!= = — 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 467-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about your 
Salary-increasing plan as applied to 
my ad it in the b field 
checked below. Send also copy of 
*‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all 
without obligation. 


O Business Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management ; 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law O Banking and Finance 

O industrial Management O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Modern Foremanship UOC. P. A. Coaching 

O Personnel Management JU Business English 

D Modern Business Corre- 0 Commercial Spanish 
spondence O Effective Speaking 

O Railway Station O Stenotypy—Stenography 
Management OD Credit and Collection 

O Telegraphy Co: lence 
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truths in terms of natural science. It is | 
wholly different in content from the time- 
| honored “Butler’s Analogy,” yet similar 
| to that classic in its essential aims. 

In “Authority in Religion” Dr. Harold 
| Anson summarizes certain aspects of 
_ modern Christian faith from the view- 

point of the Anglican Church. He has 
chapters on “Religion and Secular Life,” 
| “Church and State,’ “Immortality and 
| Psychical Research,” “Prayer, Magic and 
Science,” and various other topics that 
especially concern the English Church- 
man at the present moment. 

Arthur Weigall, a brilliant and learned 
Egyptologist, has been interested in trac- 
ing the origin of certain Christian dogmas 
and rites to early Pagan sources. His re- 
searches led to the writing of “The 
Paganism in Our Christianity,” a book | 
whose title hardly does it justice since the 
author devotes several chapters to refu- 
tation of the claim that the story of 
Jesus was a myth and offers positive evi- 
dence in support of the historicity of the 
Biblical narrative, although at the same 
time he discredits much of the man-made 
theology that has been developed around 
the personality and teachings of Jesus. 
His book is really a defense of essential 
Christianity. 

An American Protestant’s views on the 
applicaticn of Christianity to modern life 
are elaborated in “Our Recovery of 
Jesus,” by Prof. Walter E. Bundy of De 
Pauw University. This is a companion 
book to “The Religion of Jesus” by the 
same author. It deals with the special 
problem of recovering Jesus as a human, 
historical, and religious figure. The au- 
thor conceives Christianity as “more than 
a Christ-cult, more than a powerful and 
efficient organization.” Christianity, in 
his opinion, will not be true to its founder 
until it becomes a spiritual movement, 











/ men and supplying “those inner resources 
| human life religiously.” 


| inevitably runs on the snag of Protestant 


| how the 150 separate Protestant groups 


claiming and commanding the hearts of 
that are necessary for the living of 
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homclike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
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liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. Special 
course in domestic science, For catalog and in- 
formation address 
Artuur W. Peirce, Litt.D., Box B, Franklin, Mass, 


—ROX BURY— 


Sound educational methods have brought 
success to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared 
for College. 

Individual attention and instruction in smill 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 
Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for illustrated Catalog. 
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Wenonah Military Academy 
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denominationalism. Two books just from 
the press throw light on that phase of 
the problem. ‘Protestantism in the 
United States,” by Archer B. Bass, tells 





came to be here and raises the question 


_ whether the evils of over-churching have 


not greatly exceeded the supposed bene- 
fits. Before proceeding to his account of 
interdenominational effort and progress, 
Dr. Bass logically describes the origins 
and growth of the various fellowships. 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, sees 
no good in denominationalism and makes 
no effort to beguile himself into an atti- 
tude of approval or non-committal tol- 
erance. _ His latést book on the subject is 


_ entitled “The Scandal of Christianity.” 


It calls upon all the churches to become 


' genuinely Christian and hence united. 


Data concerning new books mentioned 


. A Photogra 
in pages 14-26 will be found on page 28. | per. 100408 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 

















IS life is made up of rosy visions. 
He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 
of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 
nillionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. 
But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him 
TODAY. 

He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 
a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 


What he needs is a STICK OF DYNAMITE—anything to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW. 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter 
out” into a failure—A JOB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 


| things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 


NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a “‘screw loose somewhere.”’ 
The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC. 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now’’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
Place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


_ Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un- 
—- And among the better known persons who use and advo- 

it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons” 


General Sir Robert-Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver : 

Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 

_ Operations, Imperial General Staff 

Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.0, 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
650,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
of people listed above. 

If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 


book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMET. G 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 364 New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 








The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 364 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name 
Address 
City. 














Your Stationery 


is Important 
when You Write— 
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“Thank you very much 
“IT was sorry to hear 
“Accept my congratulations 
“I would be pleased to come 
“I am inviting a few friends 
“I wish to make application 
“Yow’re the only girl ‘ 
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Have Your Letters 
anAirof Refinement 
and Distinction ? 


No matter how well you word your phrases, 
your letter cannot make a good impression, if 
you write it on cheap or characterless sta- 
tionery. However, good stationery may be 


inexpensive. 
100 Sheets 


$ (Size 104% x 74%) 
Buys 


100 Envelopes 
(Size 4 x 744) 
WITH YOUR OWN NAME AND 
ADDRESS EMBOSSED 
(not printed) 

THE PAPER, known as “Monarch Size” is 
best quality Strathmore’s Bay Path Bond. It 
is a type of paper especially favored by men, 
but is perfectly correct for women preferring 
the flat, unfolded sheet. This type of sta- 
tionery comes in white only. (If you prefer 
to order in larger quanties—5 boxes, $13.50— 
10 boxes, $24.00.) 


THE EMBOSSING, either your name and ad- 
dress or your monogram, lends a real note of 
smartness. The raised lettering gives that 
quality that can never be attained in mere 
“printed” stationery. Furthermore, you have 
a variety of colors to choose from. There’s no 
added expense in suiting your personal taste. 


BLUE 
Your name and ad- BLACK 


dress or your mono- 
gram may be cee GREEN 


AN IDEAL GII’'T—The paper and workman- 
ship are of such high quality, of such uniform 
beauty, that a box of this stationery makes an 
ideal gift for the most discriminating person. 
Every order is sent out in an attractive box, 
protected with' an outer cover for mailing. 


THIS $3 OFFER CANNOT BE 
DUPLICATED 


Nowhere can you find such value in stationery 
offered at such a low price. Dealing direct 
with the maker means not alone a big saving, 
but guaranteed satisfaction. 55,000 people 
have already ordered and reorder regularly. 
Don’t miss this bargain in our distinctive 
“Monarch Size’?—100 personally embossed 
sheets and envelopes for only $3.00. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


Prepaid east of Mississippi—20c extra 
per bor for western points, Canada and 
Island Possessions. Foreign countries 
50c extra. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY CORP. 
503 Fifth Ave., Dept. 14 
New York City 
Surely, send along one box (100 sheets and 100 en- 
velopes) embossed in 
0 Black 0 Blue 0 Green 0 Gold 
(Check color desired) 


See eeeeeeerseeeseseseseseesesees eeceeee 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
(J Remittance enclosed. 
0) Send C. O. D. for $3.00 plus 12 cents to cover cost 
of sending collect. 


(If you have any further instructions as to name on stationery 
just write us.) 
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New Books Mentioned 
in Pages 14-26 


INTERNATIONAL Economic Retations: A 
TREATISE ON WorLD Economy AND WorLpD 
Potitics, by John Donaldson. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 704 pp. $3.20. 


Tue New Way To Net Prorits, by Fred 
W. Shibley. Harper & Bros. 213 pp. $3. 


Maxine Goops AND MaAkinc Money, by 
Horace Taylor, The Macmillan Company. 
296 pp. $2.50. 


Storing Up TripLte Reserves, by Roger 
W. Babson. The Macmillan Company. 357 
pp. $2. 

Our Economic Moratity, by Harry F. 
Ward. The Macmillan Company. 329 pp. 
$2:50. 


Piain Peopie, by E. W. Howe. 
Mead & Co. 317 pp. $3. 


PreEsIDENTS I’vE Known AND Two NEAR 
PRESIDENTS, by Charles Willis Thompson. 
, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 386 pp. $3. 


AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND: 
1785-1929, by Beckles Willson. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 497 pp. $5. 


Tue Lire or Lorp Pauncerote, by R. B. 
Mowat. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 306 pp. $5. 


Emperor Francis JosEPpH oF AustRIA: A 
Biography, by Joseph Redlich. The Mac- 
millan Company. 547 pp. Ill. $5. 


RIVALRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT Britain Over Latin America, by J. 
Fred Rippy. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 322 pp. $2.75. 

THE FALL OF THE PLANTER CLASS IN THE 
BRITISH CARIBBEAN: 1763-1833, by Dr. 
Lowell J. Ragatz. The Century Company. 
520 pp. $5. 


FRONTIERS AND THE Fur Trane, by Syd- 
ney Greenbie. John Day. 249 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


Dodd, 


Two GREAT SCOUTS AND THEIR PAWNEE 
BattTaLion, by George Bird Grinnell. Cleve- 
land; Arthur H. Clark Co. 300pp. Map. $6. 


Loc Casins AND Sop-HouseEs, by Thomas 
Huston Macbride. Iowa City: State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. 384 pp. Ill. $3. 


Tue Story oF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RaILRoAD, 1827-1927, by Edward Hunger- 
ford. 2 Vols. Ill. $10. 


Navat Operations, Vol. IV, by. Henry 
Newbolt. Longmans, Green and Co. 412 


pp- 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAs, by J. M. Ken- 
worthy and George Young. Horace Live- 
right. 283 pp. $4. 


THe War IN THE Arr, by H. A. Jones. 
Oxford University Press: American Branch. 
507 pp. Maps. $7.50. 


DeEsERTION DurRING THE Civit War, by 
Ella Lonn. Century Company. 259 pp. $3. 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL 
Wor -p, by Bertrand Russell. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc. 263 pp. $3. 


NATURE OF THE PuysicAL Wor tp, by A. 
S. Eddington. Macmillan. 383 pp. $3.75. 


Tue Lire oF ALL Livinc, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. The Century Company. 236 pp. 
$1.75. 


AuTuority IN Reticion, by Harold An- 
son. The Century Company. 197 pp. $1.50. 





THE PAGANISM IN Our CurIsTIANITY, by 
Arthur Weigall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 277 
pp. $2.50. 

Our Recovery oF Jesus, by Walter E. 
Bundy. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 339 
pp. $2.50. 

PRoTESTANTISM IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by Archer B. Bass. 364 pp. $3. 


THE ScANDAL oF CHRISTIANITY, by Peter 
Ainslie. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby. 





212 pp. $2. 
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Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells yoy 
\ a law training will shorten your road to. 


cess, It also carries a vital and inspiring, 
sage toevery ambitious man, Findout bo 
seh 
Write Today—poyy zorhile tow tuition 
American Co ide 
3601 Michigan Ave. Depts i044 chica, 
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COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies, 


30 GAMES of 
SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainmen, 


All different —60c, dealers or postpsij 
LEWIS—Publisher, 20 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Why is the LAWYER a 
Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of business. Greg 
corporations like U. S. Steel—Packard—Standard (jj 
of Indiana, etc., etc., are headed by law-trained man, 
Why? Simply because the man with legal trainingjs 
trained to think and reason clearly, and is accustomed 
to dealing with facts. Life holds its big rewards forth 
trained man. Business is based on law, and whethe 
you ever intend to practice or not, the time you speni 
acquiring law will pay big dividends in incomeiy 
creasing power. 
$10,000.00 A YEAR 

“T find that nearly all positions commanding a salary df! 
$10,000.00 a year or more are filled by men who har! 
studied law,’ writes a prominent Eastern manufacture, 
Think that over. You can studylaw at home in spare tim, 
LaSalle offers for home study under its guidance a full lay 
course leading to the degree of LL.B. or a shorter bus 
ness law course, as you prefer. Price low—terms easy, 
Write today for free books *‘Law Guide’”’ and ‘‘ Evidence" 


Act at once. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.467-L Chicago, ll 


Bos L ig PES 
ABOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN THE HANS 
OF EVERYONE INTERESTED IN INVESTMENT! 
The first book to be pub 

lished giving a clear, comprehensive 
view of the Oil Industry, including 
a brief history of petroleum from 
the discovery of the original Drake 
well, up to the present day. Written 
in the language of the man in the 
street to give a vivid understandable 
picture of the entire Industry and its 
producing, refining and marketing 
methods. So that anyone may judge 
for himself the value of that com- 
paratively new and fast becoming one 
of the most preferred and _ profit: 
able‘ means of investment—the Oi 
Royalty. Profusely illustrated— 
storehouse of information interest 
ingly written 

Mail your of 

der now tf 

assure get 

ting a cop 

before tht 

first edition’ 

exhausted. 


Price $3.00. 








DEXTER PUBLISHING CO., 
1119 So. Boston Ave., Tulsa, Okla, 
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ona Lhe Amazing New Way to Learn Cultured Speech, Cor- Sie: Yeu 
kel tect Pronunciation, and to Increase Your Vocabulary Handi d 
Just by Listening for a Few Mi Each Day! Try i Re Thee 
renga vust by Listening for a Few Minutes Eac ay: ry it By These 
i +4 FREE—Not a Penny in Advance. Send the Coupon Mistakes ? 
ble T seems hardly believable—but now “ear for words,” nor how limited your inate seiean shi tn 
its you can overcome poor expression, education—you can master cultivated See if you are making 
3 faulty pronunciation, and limited speech and accurate pronunciation— these errors—errors 
NS— vocabulary just by sitting down and _ easily and quickly! All that you need do ae son Ee tae 
ge listening for afew minutes each day! A is listen to these marvelous new records Do you rhyme | ‘aunt?’ 
n-f Uique new scientific method now ban- for a few minutes each day. They may se PR ae Sle onc 
nee shes the slow, tedious, uncertain book be used on any phonograph. You hear evant’? with ‘‘prev- 
. method of learning good English. In- the actual voice of an expert in refined er Le Ven eae 
I @ stead of reading words, you hear them speech. Through this amazing new pronounce = “elm"’ as 
lf’ —and almost instantly you are able to “learn by listening” method you quickly an a Ne He Py 
.@ speak them with the accent, the inflection overcome the handicaps of poor expres- were ‘“skoo-wul’’? Are 
-(_ and the charm of the most cultured sion, limited vocabulary, awkwardness, you always gure of such 
speaker! and self consciousness—banishing timid- “clandestine,” “status,” 
So that you can see for yourself how _ ity and stage fright. “data,” and ‘‘appara- 
- & trul i i “talki diction- tus’? Can you pronounce 
y amazing this new “talking diction : common French phrases 
Try it F 
0 aty” method is, we are glad to have you ry « rree such as “table d'hote,” 
try it in your own home for seven days Just mail the coupon below and we will —— 


absolutely FREE. You can be the sole 
judge of the value of these famous 
Tecords—you can decide whether or not 
they can quickly aid you to become a 
fluent, easy speaker! 

It is a tragic fact that often we make 
glaring errors of speech without even 
being aware of our mistakes. And yet 
the world judges you by the way you 
talk. Your speech reveals what you are. 
If you rhyme “demise” with “chemise” 
or “valet” with “relay” you are at once 
Stamped as a person of ill breeding. Yet 
ow hard it is for us to catch our own 
mistakes—let alone correct them! 

But now, no matter how meager your 
vocabulary, nor how uncertain your pro- 
nunciation—no matter how poor your 






Now Sent For 


Free Trial 
In Your Own Home! 


at once send you the seven Pronunci- 
phone Records and Instruction Manual 
“Good Taste in Speech” covering more 
you 


than 2,000 stubborn words. 

aren’t delighted, fascinated—sim- 
ply return the Pronunciphone 
Method within the seven day 
period and the trial will have cost 
you nothing. Otherwise send only 
$3.85 as first payment, and $4.00 a 
month for four months—$19.85 in 
all. Mail the coupon at once and 
see for yourself how this amazing 
new method will help you acquire 
a command of speech that will win 
recognition and respect! The Pro- 
nunciphone Institute, Dept. 1044, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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g You Cultured Speech! 















































FREE TRIAL COUPON 


1 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 1044 | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send me the Pronunciphone Records for seven days’ free | 
trial. I will either return them without obligation, or send ] 
only $3.85 as first payment, and $4.00 a month for 4 months. 


Name 
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FREE 


‘*How to Become 
a Real Estate 
Specialist”’ 
[See below] 








Acre 


O 


there’s big 
money right 
under 
your nose 


OU’VE heard the story, haven’t you, 
of the man who owned acres of dia- 
monds? The land was too poor to raise 
crops. on, so he sold his land and 
traveled about the world seeking his for- 
tune. When he came back again he found 
his farm had become a diamond mine. Not 
until too late did he discover that he had been 
walking on untold riches—and never knew it. 
There may be no diamonds in your vicin- 
ity. But there are acres of dollars all 
around you. Iam showing men and women 
in all parts of the country how to make big 
money as Real Estate Specialists, without 
leaving their own neighborhoods. 


What's the Biggest Pay 
You Ever Got? 


In the finest job you ever had, what pay 
did you get? Was it $50 a week—$100 a 
week—$150 a week? That’s just small 
change compared to what you can get 
through my training. 

F. B. Bennett of California made $435 in 
his first day; E. C. Clarke earned $4,500 on 
his first sale; Chas. F. Worthen, of Massa- 
chusetts, made $8,500 in 17 weeks. E. A. 
Anderson, Chicago, netted $2,700 on one 
deal. H. G. Stewart, Maryland, $14,400 in 
less than four months. Thomas C. Mone, 
Jr., of New York, made $28,000 in his first 
six months. Mrs. E. M. Balster, a widow 
of Chicago, earned $5,500 on her first deal. 
Another woman, Mrs. J. H. Hastings of 
Michigan, got $248 for one transaction 
made during her spare time. Elden E. 
Mitcheil of Florida wrote in to say that his 
first deal, taking only two hours, brought 
him $1,300. A. W. Fosgreen in a little 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 


(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 


Dept. D-56, 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your 
book which shows me how to get into real estate, and multiply 


my earnings. 


Name 


New York State town, cleared $8,000 in 
three months. These are just a few. I can 
tell you of many others who have made 
BIG MONEY in real estate—after I 
showed them how. 


Get My Free Book 


Here’s the kind of business you should 
enter—a business with big possibilities— 
where go-getters sometimes make as much 
money in a few hours as the average man 
in the ordinary job gets only after weeks 
and months of hard work. 

Send for my free book “How to Become 
a Real Estate Specialist,” which tells how. 
Get the facts about the biggest money-mak- 
ing business of all. See what others have 
en capital or experience or 
risk. ' 

It tells how you can begin now—right at 
home and in your spare time—to learn my 
successful system; to become a Real Estate 
Specialist; to build up an independent 
business of your own in which you can 
make real money. 


What Real Estate Offers YOU 


There is no room here to tell you the 
whole story about Real Estate and how I 
help you to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities. But here are just a few of the 
reasons why real. estate offers you so much: 

(1) Real Estate is the biggest thing you 
can get into. Sixty-five per cent of the 
wealth of the entire nation is invested in 
real estate. It amounts to 230. billions 
of dollars. 

(2) Users of this remarkably successful 
method are reporting profits of $500— 
$1,000—$5,000—and more—on single deals. 
Sometimes as much money in one lump as 
the eee man gets for a full year of 
work. 


(3) With this amazing system you can 
start in your spare time—without giving up 
any work—without cutting in on any in- 
come you now have. 

(4) Real estate offers you a permanent 
business—as permanent as the earth itself. 

(5) It is a healthful, interesting occupa- 
tion. No dirty work or hard labor requir- 
ing unusual health or strength. 

(6) The business can’t stop growing It 
gets bigger as population increases. Last 
year six billion dollars was invested in new 
buildings. 

(7) It is a business suitable for men and 
for women, and for all ages from 21 to 15. 
One woman user of this system made her 
start at 77. 

(8) The business practically has no lim- 
its. There are ten million properties al- 
ways in the market for rent, sale or 
exchange. 


Send for the Book That 
Shows How 


Just fill in the coupon, tear it off and 
mail it at once. You risk nothing. You 
put yourself under no obligation. No sales 
man will call on you. But you will get 
important information that may lead you 
into a business of your own where you cal 
make more money than you ever thought 
possible. 


Some of those who read this messagé 
will act on it. They will profit by the les- 
son taught in the “Acres of Diamonds 
story. They will send for my free book 
TODAY. Will you be one of_ them! 
Address, President, American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept. D-56, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


— 
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$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
opportunity of all: 
be paid to anyone who shows us any other business course 
of any kind that has helped as many men and women 
make as much money in as short a time as our remark- 
ably successful Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, INC. 


One thousand dollars in gold will 
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“One of the greatest assets in business 
—says millionaire business man and 
owner of the Chicago Cubs—‘‘is the abil- 
ity to express ideas clearly and concisely.”’ 


By Joyce Franklin 


WEY. go on year after year, being just a cog in the wheel—a 
worker in the ranks who gets none of the rich rewards of suc- 
cess, none of the joys of accomplishment? 

Why not be the one who dominates—who gives the orders that others 
must obey? Why not stamp your personality on the world, making 
people notice you, admire you, and follow your leadership? Why 
not step out and demand your share of prosperity and happiness? 

It’s so easy to do all this—to lead, domi- 

nate and sway others. In just a few months 
you can develop the power that makes a man 
popular, admired and successful—a leader 
among men. Everything will seem to come 
your way. You can bend others to your will. 
As if by magic, they will adopt your point of 
view. William Wrigley, Jr., says ““The abil- 
ity to express ideas clearly and concisely is 
one of the greatest assets in business—en- 
tirely too few people know how to do it—it 
is so valuable every man ought to develop 
this power.” 

In social life you can be the center of at- 
traction; in business the one chosen for the 
important high salaried positions; in public 
life the one called to high office—the spokes- 
man and representative of all; in your inti- 
mate circle of friends the leader—the one 
whose advice is sought on all occasions. 

How can you achieve all this? By merely 
learning how to speak out at all times nat- 
urally and simply with confidence, poise and 
clearness—by cultivating a state of mind 
that rids you forever of diffidence, shyness, 
and stage fright. That is the secret of leader- 
ship and success—that is a sure way to get 
to the top quickly—to develop the natural 
power of speech possessed by everyone, but 
cultivated by so few. 

Invariably you will find that the big lead- 
ets of history have been men of strong, 
vigorous and flaming speech. They have 
won what they wanted, rising from obscurity 
to fame, through their overwhelming mastery 
| of this tremendously important art. 


9 


* 


There is one thing that everyone recognizes as a chief factor in 
Success and achievement. It is the ability to talk interestingly 
and effectively without embarrassment, to one or a thousand. Yet 
few people realize that the priceless gift of effective speech is 
hidden in almost every one of us. Authorities say that 7 men out of 
every 9 have this gift. And you need only to put into effect certain 
easy principles to develop it into a power that enables you to dom- 
inate others and become a real leader among men. 

You can receive right in your own home the secrets used by 
the most brilliant and outstanding public speaker. Regardless of 
what work you are now doing—or whether you are timid and self- 
Conscious, if you will devote just 20 mintes a day in the privacy of 
your home you can become an accomplished powerful speaker in a 
Surprisingly short time, or it will not cost you a single penny. You 
need not have a college education, nor previous voice training. By 


this amazingly easy method you 
have only a few simple principles 
to learn. Then you will see how 
really easy it is to have the power of 
effective, convincing speech. 

This fascinating method of train- 
ing in effective speaking is offered 
you by one of America’s old estab- 
lished schools. A foremost teacher 
of effective speech helps and guides 
your every step. For only a few 
cents a day you can have this won- 
derful training. If you will fill in 
and mail the coupon at once, you 
will receive free and without obliga- 

tion a remarkable new booklet, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. You can determine for yourself whether you are one of the 
7 men out of every 9 who possesses the “hidden knack” of powerful 
speech and do not know it. Thousands have found this book a most 
important step forward in their lives. If it has played such an 
important part in the lives of many big men and thousands of others, 
may it not in yours? Mail the coupon at once to the North 
American Institute, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1044, Chicago. 


| NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1044, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation, my copy of your inspir- 
ing booklet, How to Work Wonders with Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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Suddenly, out of a spring 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came 
on this turned into a furious storm of sleet, 
snow and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles were down. Seven thousand 
miles of wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine 
exchanges isolated. Eleven thousand tele- 
phones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 





Within 72 hours the isolated ex- 
changes were connected and the 
11,000 telephones back in service. 
Then, while the temporary construc- 
tion carried on, neighboring Bell System ware- 
houses poured out all needed equipment, new 
poles were set, new crossarms placed and new 
wire and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide network, 
is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One System, 
Universal Service. Better and better telephone 
service at the lowest cost is the goal of the Bell 
System. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for 
the greater service of the future. 


“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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